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LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  greater  contrast  be- 
tween two  individuals  filling  places  of  the  same 
kind,  than  the  great  judge  whose  character  we  have 
been  contemplating  afforded  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  that  have  flourished  in  later  times,  Lord 
Ellenborough.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  pre- 
sented a  contrast  to  all  otlier  judges ;  for  he  broke 
through  most  of  the  conventional  trammels  which 
those  high  functionaries  generally  impose  upon 
themselves,  or  fancy  that  others  expect  to  be- 
hold. Far  from  abounding  in  that  cautious  cir- 
cumspection, that  close  adherence  to  technical 
proprieties,  that  restraint  of  his  mind  to  the  mere 
matter  in  hand,  he  despised  even  much  of  what 
goes  to  form  ordinary  discretion  ;  and  is  so  much 
overrated  by  inferior  natures  as  the  essence  of 
wisdom,  but  so  justly  valued  by  calculating  ones 
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as  the  guarantee  of  success.  Of  compromise, 
•whether  regarding  his  opinions  or  his  wishes,  he 
knew  not  the  meaning  ;  of  fear,  in  any  of  its  various 
and  extensive  provinces,  he  knew  not  even  tlie 
name ;  or,  if  he  saw  its  form,  yet  he  denied  its 
title,  held  its  style  in  mockery,  and  would  not, 
even  for  an  instant,  acknowledge  its  sway.  Far, 
indeed,  from  cradling  himself  within  the  details  of 
a  subject,  he  was  wholly  averse  to  such  narrow 
views  of  particulars ;  and  took  a  large  and  com- 
manding survey  of  the  M'hole,  which  laid  open 
before  him  all  its  parts  and  all  their  relations. 
Bred  a  pleader,  he,  however,  on  coming  to  the  bar, 
early  showed  that  he  only  retained  tlie  needful 
technical  knowledge  which  this  preparatory  practice 
had  bestowed  on  liim  ;  and  he  at  once  dashed  into 
the  leading  branch  of  the  profession.  The  famous 
case  of  Mr.  Hastings — the  opprobrium  of  English 
justice,  and,  througli  mismanagement  and  party 
violence,  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  remedy 
afforded  by  our  constitution — soon  opened  to  Mr. 
Law  the  highest  walks  of  the  bar.  He  was  the 
defendant's  leading  counsel  ;  and  his  talents,  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  speaker,  shone  forth  conspicuous 
even  upon  that  great  occasion  of  oratorical  display 
— the  only  fruits  produced  by  this  proceeding,  so 
costly  to  the  country,  so  much  more  costly  still  to 
the  free  constitution  of  Eno^land.  He  soon  rose 
to  the  unrivalled  lead  of  the  Northern  Circuit,   to 
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which,  by  birth,  he  belonged  ;  his  father  having  been 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  himself  born  at  the  village 
of  Salkeld,*  in  Cumberland.  In  Westminster  Hall 
he  had  also  good  success,  though  he  never  rose 
there  into  the  first  lead ;  having  indeed  to  contend 
^vith  most  able  rivals,  and  among  them  with  Erskine, 
the  greatest  advocate  of  all.  Lord  Kenyon,  whose 
favour  for  this  illustrious  ornament  of  his  court  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  was  felt,  or 
was  supposed  by  Sir.  Law,  to  be  partial  more  than 
became  him  to  this  formidable  antagonist ;  and  a 
quotation  to  which  this  feeling  gave  rise  is  often 
cited,  and  with  justice,  as  singularly  happy.  Mr. 
Erskine  had  been,  somewhat  more  than  was  his 
practice  with  any  adversary,  triumphing  over  him, 
when  Mr.  Law,  first  addressing  him  and  then  Lord 
Kenyon,  thundered  forth  these  fine,  and  expressive, 
and  perfectly  applicable  lines,  with  the  volume  of 
tone  which  he  possessed  beyond  most  men — 

— Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 
Dicta  ferox  ;  Di  me  terrent  et  Jupiter  hostis. 

Here  he  bowed  sarcastically  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
while  he  dwelt  and  paused  upon  the  name  of  the 
heavenly  archetype. 

*  This  village  is  now  remarkable  as  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Gaskin,  a  man  of  the  most  sterling  merit  as  an  astronomer 
and  maker  of  exquisite  telescopes ;  father  of  Dr.  Gaskin, 
late  tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  so  well  known  for 
his  mathematical  accomplishments. 

b2 
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As  a  lawyer,  without  being  very  profound,  and 
confining  his  learning  to  the  ordinary  matters  of 
common  law,  he  yet  knew  quite  enough  for  ordinary 
occasions ;  and  afterwards,  as  generally  happens 
M'ith  able  men,  greatly  extended  his  information 
when  raised  to  the  bench.  As  an  advocate  he  was 
vigorous,  impressive,  adventurous ;  more  daring 
than  skilful ;  often,  from  his  boldness,  not  a  safe 
leader ;  always  despising  the  slow  progress,  the  in- 
direct avenues  to  victory,  which  the  rules  of  art 
prescribe ; — always  preferring  to  vault  over  ob- 
stacles, follow  the  shortest  line,  and  cut  the  knot 
rather  than  waste  time  in  untying  it.  But  he 
could  powerfully  address  the  feelings,  whether  to 
rouse  indignation  at  cruelty,  or  contempt  at  fraud, 
or  scorn  at  meanness.  For  his  own  nature  had 
nothing  harsh  in  it,  except  his  irascible  temper, 
quickly  roused,  as  quickly  appeased  ;  his  mind 
was  just,  abhorring  any  deviation  from  equity ; 
his  nature  was  noble,  holding  in  utter  contempt 
everything  low  or  base  ;  his  spirit  was  open,  manly, 
honest,  and  ever  moved  with  disgust  at  anything 
false  or  tricky ;  his  courage  was  high,  leaving  him 
more  scorn  than  compassion  for  nerves  less  firm 
than  his  own.  Nor  was  it  only  the  thunder  of  his 
fierce  declamation — very  effectual,  though  some- 
what clumsy,  and  occasionally  coarse — with  which 
he  could  prevail  against  an  adversary,  and  master 
an  audience.     He  had  no  mean  power  of  ridicule, 
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as  playful  as  a  mind  more  strong  than  refined  could 
make  it ;  while  of  sarcasm  he  was  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor, but  of  the  kind  which  hacks,  and  tears,  and 
flays  its  victims,  rather  than  destroys  by  cutting 
keenly.  His  vigorous  understanding,  holding  no 
fellowship  with  anything  that  was  petty  or  paltry, 
naturally  saw  the  contemptible  or  inconsistent,  and 
therefore,  in  this  wise,  ludicrous  aspect  of  things ; 
nor  did  he  apply  any  restraint  on  this  propensity  of 
his  nature  when  he  came  into  stations  where  it 
could  less  freely  be  indulged.  His  interrogative 
exclamation  in  Lord  Melville's  case,  when  the 
party's  ignorance  of  having  taken  accommodation 
out  of  the  public  fund  was  alleged — indeed,  was 
proved — may  be  remembered  as  very  picturesque, 
though  perhaps  more  pungent  than  dignified. 
"  Not  know  money  ?  Did  he  see  it  when  it  glit- 
tered ?  Did  he  hear  it  when  it  chinked  ?  "  On 
the  bench  he  had  the  very  well  known,  but  not 
very  eloquent  Henry  Hunt  before  him,  who,  in 
mitigation  of  an  expected  sentence,  spoke  of  some 
who  "  complained  of  his  dangerous  eloquence." — 
"  They  do  you  great  injustice,  sir,"  said  the  con- 
siderate and  merciful  Chief  Justice,  kindly  wanting 
to  relieve  him  from  all  anxiety  on  this  charge. 
After  he  had  been  listening  to  two  conveyancers 
for  a  whole  day  of  a  long  and  most  technical 
argument  in  silence,  and  with  a  wholesome  fear  of 
lengthening  it  by  any  interruption  whatever,  one 
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of  tliem  in  reply  to  a  remark  from  another  judge 
said,  "If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  your  lordships  that  I 
should  go  into  that  matter" — "  We,  sir,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  "  have  no  pleasui'e  in  it  any  way." 
When  a  favourite  special  pleader  was  making  an 
excursion,  somewhat  unexpected  by  his  hearers, 
as  unwonted  in  him,  into  a  pathetic  topic — "  An't 
we,  sir,  rather  getting  now  into  the  high  senti- 
mental latitudes  ?  " 

It  was  observed  with  some  justice,  that  his  periods 
occasionally,  Avith  his  manner,  reminded  men  of 
Johnson.  When  meeting  the  defence  of  an  advo- 
cate for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent,  that  it  had 
been  provoked  by  the  gross,  and  fulsome,  and  silly 
flattery  of  some  corrupt  panegyrist — "  What,"  said 
he,  "  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  land  pro- 
voked by  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  taste  !  How 
frail  is  tlie  tenure  by  which  men  hold  their  repu- 
tation, if  it  may  be  worn  down  and  compromised 
away  between  the  mischievous  flattery  of  fulsome 
praise  and  the  open  enmity  of  malignant  abuse  !" 
But  it  was  observed  with  much  less  correctness 
tliat  Iiis  sarcasms  derived  adventitious  force  fx'om 
his  Cumberland  dialect.  From  his  manner  and 
voice,  both  powerful,  both  eminently  characteristic, 
they  assuredly  did  derive  a  considerable  and  a 
legitimate  accession  of  effect.  But  his  dialect  was 
of  little  or  no  avail ;  indeed,  except  in  the  pro- 
nouncing of  a  few  words,   his  solecisms  were  not 
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perceivable.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  pronunciations  as  Marchant,  Hartford, 
were  provincial ;  they  are  old  English,  and  came 
from  a  time  when  the  spelling  was  as  I  have  now 
written  the  words.  He  was  of  those,  too,  who  said 
"Lunnun"  and  "Brummagem;"  but  this,  too,  is 
the  good  old  English  dialect,  and  was  always  used 
by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  never  crossed  the  Trent 
except  twice  a  year  going  the  Midland  Circuit. 
Mr.  Fox,  a  lover  of  the  Saxon  dialect,  in  like 
manner,  always  so  spoke ;  and  preferred  Cales, 
and  Sheer,  and  Groyne,  to  Cadiz,  Shire,  and 
Corunna. 

When  his  powerful  mind  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  question  that  came  before  him,  whether 
sitting  alone  at  Nisi  Prius,  or  with  his  brethren 
in  Banc,  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  it 
was  immediate,  sure,  and  deep.  Sometimes  it 
required  the  modification  of  the  whole  court  re- 
vising what  he  had  done  alone ;  sometimes  the 
interposition  of  his  fellows  sitting  with  him  ;  but 
its  value  was  always  great,  and  no  man  doubted 
the  energy  or  could  avoid  feeling  the  weight  of  his 
blows. 

Tlie  Books  are  perhaps  not  the  only  quarters 
whither  we  should  resort  to  find  the  memorials  of 
a  Chief  Judge's  learning  or  talents  for  transacting 
judicial  business.  All  that  relates  to  sittings  and 
circuits — that  is,  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  judicial 
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labours,  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
them — leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  these  valuable 
Repertories  of  legal  learning.  Yet  the  Term 
Reports  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  this 
eminent  individual's  capacity,  during  the  eighteen 
years  that  he  filled  the  first  place  among  the 
English  Common  Law  judges. 

His  manner  has  been  already  mentioned  in  one 
particular.  It  was  much  more  faulty  in  another. 
lie  was  somewhat  irascible,  and  occasionally  even 
violent.  But  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  the  least  par- 
tiality ;  his  honest  and  manly  nature  ever  disdained 
as  much  to  trample  overbearingly  on  the  humble, 
as  to  crouch  meanly  before  the  powerful.  Pie  was 
sometimes  impatient ;  and,  as  his  mind  was  rather 
strong  than  nimble,  he  often  betrayed  hastiness  of 
conclusion  more  than  he  displayed  quickness  of 
apprehension.  This  slowness  was  shown  by  his 
actually  writing  his  speeches  for  many  years  after 
he  was  a  leader  ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  professional 
life,  he  would  occasionally  commit  to  paper  portions 
even  of  his  intended  reply  to  the  Jury.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  tliis  power  of  his  understanding,  and 
of  his  uniform  preference  of  the  plain,  sound,  com- 
mon-sense views  which  vigorous  minds  prefer,  that 
refinements  or  subtleties  were  almost  as  little  to 
his  liking,  as  to  the  taste  of  his  more  cold  and 
cautious  successor.  But  he  was  not  so  much  dis- 
turbed with  them.     They  gave  him  little  vexation, 
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but  rather  contributed  to  his  mirth,  or  furnished 
food  for  liis  sarcastic  commentary.  "  It  was  re- 
served," said  he,  respecting  a  somewhat  refined 
and  quite  a  new  gloss  of  Mr.  Scarlett  upon  a  well- 
known  matter — "It  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  fiftieth  of  Geo.  III.  [he  was  speaking  in  the 
year  1810]  to  hit  upon  this  crotchet." 

To  give  any  samples  of  this  eminent  person's  elo- 
quence when  at  the  bar  would  not  be  very  easy, 
because  in  his  time  the  practice  had  not  been 
introduced  of  publishing  corrected  reports  of 
ordinary  trials ;  and  till  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Curran  and  Lord  Erskine  were  collected  in  very 
recent  times,  no  such  works  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  public,  at  least  in  this  country.  But  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  short-hand 
writer's  notes  of  Mr.  Law's  celebrated  Defence  of 
Hastings ;  and  a  careful  perusal  of  it  has  fully 
satisfied  me  that  its  merits  fully  answer  its  reputa- 
tion, and  that  his  great  forensic  powers  have  not 
been  overrated  by  the  general  opinion  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  There  is  a  lucid  order  in  the  statement 
of  his  details,  struggling  as  he  did  with  the  vast 
compass  and  repulsive  materials  of  his  subject,  and 
a  plain,  manly  vigour  in  the  argument,  far  more 
valuable  to  his  cause  than  any  rhetorical  display. 
But  there  is  also  much  of  the  purest  and  most 
eflTective  eloquence.  The  topics  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  felicitously  chosen ;  the  occasional  figures 
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are  chastely  but  luminously  introduced  ;  the  diction 
is  pure  and  nervous,  marked  by  the  love  of  strong 
and  homely  phrase  which  ever  breathed  in  his  dis- 
course ;  the  finer  passages  have  rarely  been  sur- 
})assed  by  any  effort  of  forensic  power,  and  must  have 
produced  a  great  effect  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  an  exhausted  auditory  and  a  worn-out  con- 
troversy, and  would  have  ranked  with  the  most 
successful  exhibitions  of  the  oratorical  art  had  they 
been  delivered  in  the  early  stage  of  the  trial,  before 
all  had  become,  for  the  reasons  so  skilfully  stated 
in  the.exordium,  flat  and  lifeless.  The  following 
two  passages  will  serve  to  justify  my  opinion.  The 
first  is  a  portion  of  the  beautifully  and  skilfully 
elaborated  exordium ;  the  second  is  a  part  of  the 
peroration,  and  may  fairly  be  set  in  comparison 
with  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  panegyric  on  Mr. 
Fox  :— 

"  To  a  taste  thus  pampered,  and  I  had  almost 
said  corrui^ted,  with  such  luscious  delicacies,  we 
have  nothing  left  that  we  can  offer  but  the  plain 
and  simple  food,  I  had  almost  said  the  dry  husk, 
of  fact  and  argument. 

"  But,  my  lords,  w^e  have,  on  another  account, 
reason  to  anticipate  the  dissatisfaction  and  disgust 
of  your  lordships.  Not  only  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  will  be  treated  must  be  more  homely 
than  that  to  which  you  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
customed, but  the  subject  itself  and  every  attendant 
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circumstance  has  lost  the  attractive  grace  and 
keen  relish  of  novelty.  This  solemn  scene,  the 
concentrated  splendour  of  everything  that  is  dig- 
nified and  illustrious  in  the  various  orders  of  this 
well-compacted  community,— the  dazzling  display 
of  the  envied  and  valuable  distinctions  with  which 
the  wisdom  of  our  country  has  at  all  times  adorned 
high  birth,  eminent  virtue,  brilliant  valour,  pro- 
found learning, — everything,  in  short,  which  is 
precious  and  sacred  in  the  display  of  the  supreme 
administration  of  British  justice, — has,  by  the 
frequency  of  its  exhibition,  lost  much  of  that  claim 
to  eager  attention  and  warm  interest  which  it  once 
advanced,  much  of  that  favour  which  it  lent  to 
the  first  efforts  of  those  whose  great  faculties  little 
needed  such  adventitious  aid  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  world. 

"  My  lords,  the  province  which  our  duty  assigns 
us  is,  on  other  accounts,  equally  irksome  and  dis- 
advantaoreous.  To  detect  brilliant  fallacies,  to 
unveil  specious  errors,  is  at  all  times  a  thankless, 
obnoxious,  and  uninteresting  office.  To  dispel  the 
clouds  of  misrepresentation  which  have  been  for 
so  many  years  gathering  over  the  public  life  and 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  at  your  bar  within  that 
contracted  portion  of  time  which  the  public 
patience,  and,  what  at  our  hands  is  equally  deserv- 
ing of  consideration,  the  tortured  and  almost  ex- 
piring patience  of  our   client,   will  allow   us,  is 
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hardly  within  the  compass  of  the  same  talents 
which  have  imposed  this  burden  on  us,  but  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  reasonable  hope  with  those  meaner 
faculties  on  which  this  Herculean  labour  rests. 
Strug-tiling-,  therefore,  against  so  many  natural 
and  so  many  artificial  difficulties,  enhanced  by  the 
inevitable  effect  at  once  of  anticipation  and  of 
fatigue,  where  can  the  advocate  look  for  comfort, 
or  from  whence  derive  any  reasonable  source  of 
hope  ?  " 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  pcTOration  : — 
"  My  lords,  I  last  of  all  present  you  with  that 
praise  which  shall  embalm  his  memory  when  he 
sliall  be  no  more,  and  whilst  he  lives  shall 
enable  him  to  look  down  with  indifierence  and 
with  scorn  upon  the  most  malignant  efforts  of 
his  bitterest  enemies.  The  people  of  India  in 
this  respect  well  adopted  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  in  delaying  their  sacrifices  to  heroes 
till  after  sunset.  Tliey  waited  not  only  till  the 
beams  which  had  warmed  and  cherished  tliem  were 
withdrawn,  but  they  waited  till  the  object  of  their 
regard  had  Avell  nigh  set  in  dark  clouds  of  dis- 
astrous night :  they  waited  till  it  was  told,  to  the 
grief  and  astonishment  of  their  distant  land,  that 
the  beneficent  author  of  so  much  good  to  them  was 
arraigned  by  his  counti'ymen  as  the  cause  of  their 
oppression,  vexation,  degradation,  and  disgrace. 
Housed  by  these  sad  tidings,  the  rude  but  grateful 
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being-  who  had  been  called  by  Mr.  Hastings  from 
the  hills  and  forests  of  Rajawaum  to  abandon  the 
abode  of  savage  life  and  to  taste  the  comforts  of 
civilized  existence, — the  pilgrim  who  had  been 
protected  in  his  annual  visits  to  the  hallowed  shrine 
where  his  forefathers  had  worshipped, — the  princes 
who  had  been  raised  up,  established,  and  protected 
by  his  power, — the  humble  citizen  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  the  invaluable  blessings  of  a 
regular  administration  of  impartial  and  enlightened 
justice, — each  as  he  was  severally  blessed,  and 
each  according  to  his  several  ritual,  invoked  the 
sacred  object  of  his  faith  and  fear  in  solemn  attest- 
ation of  his  thankfulness  for  that  beneficent  ad- 
ministration which,  under  the  providence  of  our 
common  Fatlier,  had  been  the  appointed  means  of 
drawing  down  so  many  blessings  on  their  heads." 

It  is  not  possible  to  quit  this  subject  without 
once  more  expressing  the  sense  now  generally 
entertained  by  all  impartial  men  of  the  gross  and 
cruel  injustice  which  marked  the  whole  conduct 
of  this  celebrated  impeachment.  A  powerful 
party,  powerful  in  the  Commons,  the  accusers, 
as  well  as  among  the  Peers,  the  judges,  made  the 
destruction  of  an  eminent  public  servant,  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits 
on  his  country,  and  crowned  with  unvaried  approval 
by  his  employers,  the  object  of  their  utmost  efforts, 
taking  it  up  distinctly  as  a   party  question.     It 
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would  have  been  enough  to  stamp  the  proceeding 
with  the  character  of  foul  injustice  had  only  the 
accusers  been  bound  together,  excited  and  ex- 
asperated by  this  factious  spirit ;  because  the 
accuser  who  prefers  criminal  charges  is  bound  to 
act  with  fairness  and  with  candour  towards  the 
object  of  his  attack,  and  to  show  that  he  is  only 
actuated  by  a  painful  sense  of  public  duty.  But 
how  much  more  foul  a  stain  attaches  to  this 
mockery  of  British  justice,  when  we  find  the 
judges  themselves  leagued  on  either  side  by  the 
same  factious  propensities,  so  that  each  man's  vote 
could  as  certainly  be  known  before  the  close  of 
the  trial,  nay  before  its  commencement,  as  after 
he  had  solemnly  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
pronounced  judgment  "  upon  his  honour ; "  that 
the  victim  of  these  party  manoeuvres  was  kept  in 
the  suspense  of  a  culprit  upon  liis  trial  for  seven 
years ;  that  he  was  during  that  time  the  object  of 
incessant  vituperation,  either  from  the  party  chiefs 
in  the  Commons,  or  the  party  managers  before  the 
Lords,  or  the  party  writers  in  the  press,  or  the 
party  spouters  at  public  meetings,  and  more  com- 
monly from  all  at  once,  assaulting  his  devoted 
character  ;  that  all  this  invective  was  poured  forth 
against  him  for  many  years  before  one  word  could 
be  heard  in  his  defence,  while  half  a  generation 
passed  away  under  the  horror  of  his  name,  which 
such  proceedings  were  calculated  to  inspire  ;  that  his 
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fortune,  his  moderate  fortune,  should  have  been 
exhausted  with  Ids  health,  his  spirits,  his  life,  or 
whatever  of  these  a  long  service  under  the  eastern 
sun  had  left  unscathed  ;  and  that  finally,  when  men 
had  forgotten  all  but  the  eloquence  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  would  not  listen  to  another  word  on 
either  side  of  the  tedious  question,  he  should  in  his 
old  age  be  pronounced  wholly  guiltless  and  honour- 
ably acquitted,  being  ruined  as  if  he  had  been 
condemned — these  are  the  outrages  upon  all  justice 
which  this  scandalous  mockery  of  a  trial  presents ! 
But  it  also  exhibits  another  result  of  blind  factious 
zeal  and  boundless  personal  vanity,  not  unalloyed 
M'ith  fanaticism.  Owing  to  this  proceeding  it  is 
that  the  appointed  remedy  for  misgovernment  in 
our  constitution — the  impeachment  of  public 
wrong-doers — has  become  so  discredited,  that  it 
exists  in  little  more  than  in  the  theory  of  the 
government ;  while,  but  for  Lord  Erskine's  firm 
and  judicious  conduct  of  Lord  Melville's  case,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  now  mentioned  even 
among  the  speculative  possibilities  of  our  political 
system. 

The  chief  defect  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  judicial 
character,  not  unconnected  with  the  hastiness  of 
his  temper,  also  bore  some  relation  to  the  vigour 
of  his  understanding,  which  made  him  somewhat 
contemptuous  of  weaker  men,  and  somewhat 
overweening  in  reliance  upon  himself.     He  was 
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not  as  patient  and  passive  as  a  judge  ought 
habitually  to  be.  He  was  apt  to  overlook  sug- 
gestions, which,  though  valuable,  might  be  more 
feebly  urged  than  suited  his  palate.  He  was 
fond  of  taking  the  case  prematurely  into  his  own 
hands.  He  despatched  business  with  great  celerity, 
and,  for  tlie  most  part,  with  success.  But  causes 
were  not  sifted  before  him  with  that  closeness  of 
scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered  to  bring 
forward  all  they  liad  to  state  with  that  fulness  and 
freedom,  wliich  alone  can  prevent  misdecision,  and 
ensure  the  due  administration  of  justice.  There 
was  a  common  saying  in  his  time,  which  contrasts 
the  Court  of  Chancery  under  Lord  Eldon  with  the 
King's  Bench  under  Lord  Ellenborough — "  the 
two  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,"  as  the  Equity 
and  Law  departments  are  technically  called.  The 
one  was  said  to  liear  everytliing  and  decide  nothing, 
the  other  to  decide  everything  and  hear  nothing. 
But  in  Banc,  where  full  time  has  been  given  for 
preparation,  where  the  court  never  can  be  taken 
by  surprise,  where,  moreover,  the  assistance  of  three 
puisne  judges  is  ever  at  hand  to  remedy  the  chief's 
defects  and  control  liis  impatience,  this  hasty 
disposition  and  warm  temperament  was  com- 
paratively harmless,  and  seldom  produced  mis- 
chievous effects  to  the  suitor.  At  Nisi  Prius  it 
is  far  otherwise  ;  for  there  a  false  step  is  easily 
made,  and  it  may  not  be  easily  retraced.     If  the 
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judge's  power  have  prevented  a  moderately  expe- 
rienced practitioner  from  taking  an  objection  in 
due  time,  or  from  urging  it  with  yufficient  dis- 
tinctness, his  client  may  often  be  told  that  he  is 
too  late,  when  he  seeks  to  be  relieved  against  the 
consequences  of  this  mishap.  So  when  a  verdict 
has  been  obtained  against  the  justice  of  the  case, 
and  the  judge,  through  the  impatience  of  his  nature, 
lias  not  disapproved  it,  the  injury  is  remediless, 
because  a  new  trial  will  in  most  instances  be  refused, 
or  if  granted,  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  payment 
of  all  costs.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt, 
I  apprehend,  that  taking  into  the  account  the  defect 
now  mentioned,  Lord  Tenterden  was  upon  the 
whole  a  better  judge  than  his  abler  and  more 
vigorous  predecessor.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
he  did  not  as  promptly  despatch  the  business  of 
the  sittings  before  him. 

The  state,  however,  of  the  bar,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  business  in  Lord  Ellenborough's 
time,  made  it  much  easier  for  him  to  give  that 
despatch.  Had  he  survived  to  later  times,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  if  he  could  have  proceeded  with 
the  same  celerity  which  marked  his  reign.  The 
suitors  as  well  as  the  bar  were  no  longer  the  same 
body,  with  whose  interests  and  with  whose  advocacy 
he  had  to  deal.  In  his  time,  the  whole  City 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  Gibbs,  Garrow,  and 
Park ;    with  occasionally,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
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Baltic  risks,  the  intervention  of  Topping  ;*  and  it 
was  a  main  object  with  them  all  to  facilitate  the 
despatch  of  business.  Tliis  they  effected  by  at 
once  giving  up  all  but  the  arguable  points  of  law, 
on  which  tliey  immediately  took  the  judge's  opinion  ; 
and  the  maintainable  questions  of  fact,  on  which 
they  went  to  the  jury.  Fifteen  or  twenty  im- 
portant causes  were  thus  disposed  of  in  a  morning, 
more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  the  benefit 
of  the  counsel  than  to  the  contentment  of  the 
parties  or  their  attorneys.  It  is  true  that  no  real 
loss  was,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  sustained 
by  any  one  through  this  kind  of  arrangement,  while 
the  time  of  the  public  was  saved.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  every  now  and  then  a  slip  was  made  and 
a  benefit  lost ;  and  that  nothing  can  guard  against 
such  accidents  but  the  right  course  of  thoroughly 
sifting  each  case,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  which 

*  The  mention  of  this  most  honourable  man,  in  connexion 
■with  tliose  cases,  recalls  an  incident  so  creditable  to  himself, 
and  to  the  renowned  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  A  general  retainer 
of  a  thousand  guineas  was  brought  to  him,  to  cover  the 
Baltic  cases  then  in  progress.  His  answer  was,  that  this 
indicated  either  a  doubt  of  his  doing  his  duty  on  the  ordinary' 
terms  known  in  the  profession  (one  guinea  particular,  and 
five  guineas  general  retainer),  or  an  expectation  that  he 
should,  on  being  thus  retained,  do  something  beyond  the 
line  of  his  duty,  and  therefore  he  must  decline  it.  His  clerk 
then  accepted  of  the  usual  sum  of  five  guineas,  and  he  led 
on  those  important  cases  for  the  defendants. 
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the  advocate  was  retained,  or  which  the  judge  had 
to  try.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  right 
decision  of  causes  is  only  one,   though  certainly 
the   most  important,   office  of  justice.     Another, 
only  second  in  importance  to  that,  is  the  giving 
parties  satisfaction,— such  satisfaction  as  is  enough 
for  reasonable  persons.     Now,  as  every  person  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  cause, 
in  the  world,  and  that  one  his  own,  however  unmind- 
ful of  this  the  court  and  the  counsel  may  be,  discon- 
tent, heart-burnings,  feelings  of  injustice  suffered, 
desire  of  redress  in  other  ways,  and  among  these, 
oftentimes  by  means  of  other  suits,  is  sure  to  be 
left  in  the   train  of  Themis,  when  the  pace  she 
moves  at  is  too  rapid  for  ordinary  eyes  to  follow, 
and  breaks  too    rudely  through   the  surrounding 
ties  and  feelings  of  interest.     Hence,  the  despatch 
effected   is    frequently    more   apparent    (or  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  affected)  than  real;    of  which 
a   remarkable    example   used    to    be   afforded  by 
Sir  John   Leach,    whose  swift  decisions,  without 
hearing,  only  produced  appeals  to  the  Great  Seal. 
But  in  whatever  way  these  opinions  may  be  disposed 
of,  one  thing  was  certain  ; — the  kind  of  arrangement 
which  has  been  described  as  prevailing  among  the 
leaders  in  Lord   Ellenborough's  time  could   only 
be  found  practicable  as  long  as  the  lead  should  be 
confined  within  a  very  few  hands.     When  it  was 
at  all  scattered,  such  a  thing  was  altogether  out  of 
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the  question ;  and  in  Lord  Tenterden's  time  this 
distribution  undeniably  took  place. 

But  another  change  was  also  consummated, 
which,  under  Lord  Tenterden's  predecessor,  had 
only  begun  to  operate,  and  it  tended  materially 
both  to  control  the  speed  of  the  bench,  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  suitor,  and  to  improve  tiie  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  bar  no  longer  owned 
so  entire  a  supremacy  of  the  bench ;  the  advocate 
was  not  any  more  placed  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  the  judge ;  there  was  not  nov/  that 
impassiible  gulf  between  them  which  formerly 
had  yawned  before  the  barrister's  eye.  I  remember 
being  told  by  a  learned  sergeant,  that  at  the  table 
of  Sergeants'-inn,  where  the  judges  meet  their 
brethren  of  the  coif  to  dine,  the  etiquette  was,  in 
those  days,  never  to  say  a  word  after  the  Chief 
Justice,  nor  ever  to  begin  any  topic  of  conversation  ; 
he  was  treated  with  fully  more  than  the  obsequious 
deference  shown  at  court  to  the  sovereign  himself. 
Assuredly,  the  footing  upon  which  judges  and  bar- 
risters have  stood  in  recent  times  is  as  different  as 
can  well  be  conceived  from  that  on  which  those 
high  parties  stood  under  Lord  Ellenborough's 
administration  of  justice;  and  one  consequence  of 
the  new  regimen  is  the  much  greater  fulness  of 
discussion,  with  its  attendant  evil,  no  doubt,  the 
much  greater  prolixity  of  counsel,  and  much  slower 
progress  of  business. 
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In  another  particular  Lord  Ellenborough  differed 
from  his  successor,  and  the  diversity  originated  in 
the  greater  vigour  of  his  faculties  and  his  more 
entire    confidence   in   himself.      Lord   Tenterden, 
never  having  been  a  leader  at  the  bar,  could  not 
abide  "  the  trick  "  of  the  profession,  and  no  harm 
would  have  been  done  had  he  stopped  here.     But 
he  seemed  always  to  suppose  that  an  address  to  a 
jury  could  be  framed  on  the  model  of  a  special 
plea,  or  the  counts  in  a  declaration,  only  without 
the  prolixity  and  repetition  habitual  with  pleaders  : 
and  to  forget  that  the  surest  way  of  bringing  out 
the  truth  in  any  case   is   to    let   the   conflicting 
feelings  and  interests  of  parties  come  into   their 
natural  collision.     His  impatience  was  thus  very 
manifest ;   and  had  his  nerves   been  in   the  same 
proportion  firm  as  his  dislike  to  declamation  and 
illustration   was   strong,    a   struggle    would    have 
ensued,  in  which  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  would 
either  have  been   extinguished,   or   liave   silenced 
and  discomfited  the  Bench.     In  like  manner,  dur- 
ing the  interlocutory  discussions  with  the  counsel, 
wliether    on   motions   in    Banc,  or   on   objections 
taken  before  him  at  Nisi  Prius,  he  was  uneasy, 
impatient,  and  indeed  irascible,  at  nothing  so  much 
as  at  cases  put  by  way  of  trying  what  the   court 
had  flung  out.     Being  wholly  void  of  imagination 
to  supply  cases  in  reply,  and  even  without  much 
quickness  to  sift  the  application  of  those  put,  he 
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often  lost  his  temper,  and  always  treated  the  topic 
as  an  offence.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  obstructing 
cross-examination,  M'liich  he  wholly  undervalued, 
from  his  utter  incapability  of  performing  his  part 
in  it,  that  liis  pleader-lil^e  habits  broke  out.  Had 
he  been  submitted  to  in  this  matter,  cross-examina- 
tion would  have  been  only  known  as  a  matter  of 
legal,  history.  His  constant  course  was  to  stop 
the  counsel,  by  reminding  him  that  the  witness 
had  already  said  so,  or  had  already  sworn  the  con- 
trary, and  tliis  before  the  question  was  answered  ; 
to  which  it  was  natural,  and  indeed  became  usual, 
for  the  counsel  to  make  answer,  that  this  was  the 
very  reason  why  the  question  had  been  asked ;  the 
object  being  either  to  try  tlie  witness's  memory, 
or  to  test  his  honesty. 

Very  far  otherwise  was  Lord  Ellenborough. 
He  had  long  and  ably  led  while  an  advocate, 
altliough  he  never  attained  the  first  rank  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  only  shone  superior  on  the 
Great  Circuit  of  the  North.  He  had  therefore  a 
fellow-feeling  with  the  leaders  before  him ;  and 
as  for  any  dread  of  their  address  to  the  jury,  or 
any  jealousy  of  the  jury's  interference  witii  his 
functions,  or  any  squeamish  notion  of  his  own 
dignity  suffering  from  the  speech  to  the  jury 
going  on  before  him,  or  any  disinclination  to 
witness  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  advocate's  elo- 
quence or  wit  in  speaking,  or  of  his  subtlety  and 
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vehemence  in  cross-examination,  there  was  no  more 
risk  of  that  than  if  he  had  not  been  present  in  the 
court.  So  when  an  objection  was  taken  to  evidence, 
he  never  attempted  to  escape  from  it  by  denying 
the  materiality  of  the  fact  offered  to  be  proved, 
or  of  the  question  attempted  to  be  put.  He  at 
once  gave  his  opinion,  to  which,  and  justly,  he 
deemed  the  parties  entitled.  Beyond  interfering 
to  oppose  a  prolix  and  needless  statement,  or  a 
wearisome  and  reiterative  cross-examination,  or  a 
wandering  from  what  he  deemed  the  point  in  issue, 
he  did  not  interfere;  and  the  same  liberty  and 
even  licence  which  he  had  himself  enjoyed  when 
dealing  with  witnesses,  he  freely  allowed  counsel 
to  use  in  his  presence. 

While  representing  this  contrast  between  the 
two  Chief  Justices,  we  must,  in  fairness  to  Lord 
Tenterden,  bear  in  mind  the  somewhat  anomalous 
position  of  a  judge  while  presiding  at  Nisi  Prius  ; 
a  position,  the  annoyance  of  which  so  vigorous  a 
personage  as  Lord  Ellenborough  had  no  occasion 
to  heed,  strong  in  his  own  resources,  relying  on 
his  intrinsic  qualities,  seeking  no  support  to  his 
dignity  from  any  adventitious  circumstances,  dread- 
ing no  rival  authority  to  lower  it.  But  inferior 
men  could  not  so  easily  bear  that  rivalry.  The 
judge,  indeed,  presides  over  the  whole  proceed- 
ings ;  but  the  jury  holds  divisum  imperium ;  and 
he   sits   there   as    the   nominal    chief    while    the 
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advocate  is  sometimes  dealing  with  the  Avitness  af 
if  no  judge  were  present,  and  sometimes  addressing 
the  jury,  careless  whetlier  the  judge  Iiears  him  or 
not,  equally  indifferent  whether  his  lordship  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  what  he  says.  Princes,  it  is 
said,  cannot  allow  any  one  to  address  another  in 
their  awful  presence ;  nay,  the  code  of  etiquette  has 
embodied  this  feeling  of  sensitive  royalty  in  a  rule 
or  maxim.  The  ruler  of  the  court  has  as  little 
love  of  a  proceeding  which,  in  the  prefatory  words, 
"  May  it  please  your  lordship,"  seems  to  recognise 
his  supremacy  ;  but  in  the  next  breath  leaves  "  his 
lordship  "  on  the  bench  entirely  out  of  view,  as  if  he 
were  reposing  on  his  bed,  or  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Few  judges,  accordingly,  are  so  considerate  as  to 
be  patient  of  eloquence,  whether  in  declamation 
or  in  witty  illustration  ;  few  regard  these  flights 
otherwise  than  as  in  derogation  from  the  respect 
which  is  their  own  especial  due.  To  address 
passions  which  they  are  forbidden  to  feel — to 
contemplate  topics  that  must  be  suited  to  any  palate 
rather  tlian  theirs — to  issue  jokes  by  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  moved,  wliile  all  others  are  con- 
vulsed— seems  incompatible  with  their  station  as 
the  presiding  power,  or  a  violation  of  that  respect 
which  it  ouglit  to  inspire.  Lord  Tenterden,  more 
than  most  judges,  appeared  to  feel  this ;  and  it 
was  a  feeling  wholly  founded  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  very  nature  of  jury  trial,  as  it  was  unworthy 
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of  his  solid  sense  and  great  sagacity.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  criminal  justice  the  case  is  widely 
different.  The  anxiety  necessarily  attendant  upon 
the  judge's  higlily  responsible  office  here  leads  him 
to  court  all  help  from  the  ingenuity  of  counsel. 
Before  addressing  the  jury  was  allowed  in  cases  of 
felony,  the  chances  of  collision  were  of  course 
more  limited  ;  but  even  now  nothing  of  the  uneasy 
feeling-  to  which  I  have  been  adverting  has  been 
found  to  take  place  since  the  recent  change  of  the 
practice  in  criminal  courts. 

In  his  political  opinions,  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  originally,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  a  mo- 
derate Whig.  But  he  never  mingled  in  the  as- 
sociations or  proceedings  of  party  ;  and  held  an 
independent  course,  with,  however,  considerable 
disinclination,  at  all  times,  to  the  policy  and  the 
person  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  joined  Mr.  Addington's 
Administration  as  Attorney-General,  and  came  into 
Parliament,  where  he  did  not  distinguish  himself. 
Lord  Kenyon's  death  soon  after  made  way  for  him 
on  the  bench ;  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  raised 
to  the  peerage.  The  quarrel  between  that  admi- 
nistration and  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  reconcile  him  to 
the  minister  ;  and  against  Lord  Melville  he  enter- 
tained a  strong  personal  as  well  as  party  prejudice, 
which  broke  out  once  and  again  during  the  pro- 
ceedings on  his  impeachment.  The  accession  of 
the  AVhigs  to  power  in  1806  was  accompanied  by 
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their  junction  with  Lord  Sidmoutli ;  and  as  he 
required  to  have  a  friend  in  the  strangely  mixed 
cabinet,  the  unfortunate  choice  was  made  of  the 
first  Criminal  and  Common  Law  Judge  in  the  land, 
of  whom  to  make  a  political  partisan  ; — he  whose 
high  ofl[ice  it  was  to  try  political  offences  of  every 
description,  and  among  otliers  the  daily  libels  upon 
the  government  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  This 
error  has  ever  been  deemed  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  "Whig  history.  Mr.  Fox  made  a  dexterous 
and  ingenious  defence,  quoting  a  few  special  pre- 
cedents against  the  most  sound  principles  of  the 
constitution ;  and,  with  a  singular  forgetfulness  of 
the  real  case,  defending  an  inroad  on  the  pure 
administration  of  criminal  justice  by  appeals  to  in- 
stances of  Civilians  and  Chancery  lawyers  sitting 
in  Parliament.  But  Lord  Ellenborough's  own  son 
lately  took  occasion  honestly  to  state  that  his 
father  had  told  him,  if  it  were  to  do  over  again,  he 
should  be  no  party  to  such  a  proceeding.  lie  said 
this  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  I  raised 
against  making  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  one  of  the 
Regency  in  the  event  of  the  next  heir  being  beyond 
the  seas  on  a  demise  of  the  crown.  I  may  add,  that, 
being  asked  by  Mr.  Fox  my  opinion  of  his  argu- 
ment the  day  after  Mr,  Stanhope's  motion,  the  recep- 
tion which  he  gave  my  strong  expression  of  dissent 
left  me  the  strong  impression  that  he  had  fully  felt 
the  difficulties  of  his  case,  if  not  its  weakness. 
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On  the  bench,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  occasionally  suffered  the  strength  of 
his  political  feelings  to  break  forth,  and  to  influence 
the  tone  and  temper  of  his  observations.  That  he 
ever,  upon  any  one  occasion,  knowingly  deviated 
one  hair's  breadth  from  justice  in  the  discliarge  of 
his  office,  is  wholly  untrue.  The  case  wliich  gave 
rise  to  the  gi'eatest  comment,  and  even  led  to  a 
senseless  show  of  impeachment,  was  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  ;  but  I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  that 
all  who  assisted  at  this  trial  were  in  truth  convinced 
of  the  purity  with  which  the  judicial  duties  were 
discharged,  and  the  equality  with  which  justice  was 
administered.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  not  of  those 
judges  who,  in  directing  the  jury,  merely  read  over 
their  notes  and  let  them  guess  at  the  opinions  they 
have  formed ;  leaving  them  without  any  help  or 
recommendation  to  form  their  own  judgments. 
Upon  each  case  that  came  before  him  he  had  an 
opinion  ;  and  while  he  left  the  decision  with  the 
jury,  he  intimated  how  he  thought  himself.  This 
manner  of  performing  the  office  of  judge  is  now 
generally  followed  and  most  commonly  approved. 
It  was  the  course  taken  by  this  great  judge  in 
trying  Lord  Cochrane  and  his  alleged  associates ; 
but,  if  any  of  those  who  attacked  him  for  it  had 
been  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case  which  stood 
immediately  before  it  or  after  it  in  the  paper, 
he  would   have  found  Lord  Ellenborough  trying 
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that  case  in  the  self-same  way — it  being  an  action 
upon  a  bill  of  exchange  or  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered. 

I  must,  however,  be  here  distinctly  understood 
to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  appears  to  have  formed  in  this  case, 
and  deeply  to  lament  the  verdict  of  guilty  M'hich 
the  jury  returned,  after  three  hours'  consulting  and 
hesitation.  If  Lord  Cochrane  was  at  all  aware  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone's,  proceedings, 
it  was  the  whole  extent  of  his  privity  to  the  fact. 
Having  been  one  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the 
cause,  T  can  speak  with  some  coniidence  respecting 
it,  and  I  take  upon  me  to  assert  that  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  conviction  was  mainly  owing  to  the  extreme 
repugnance  which  he  felt  to  giving  up  his  uncle, 
or  taking  those  precautions  for  his  own  safety  which 
would  have  operated  against  that  near  relation. 
Even  when  he,  the  real  criminal,  had  confessed  his 
guilt  by  taking  to  flight,  and  the  other  defendants 
were  brought  up  for  judgment,  we,  the  counsel, 
could  not  persuade  Lord  Cochrane  to  shake  himself 
loose  from  the  contamination  by  abandoning  him. 

As  regarded  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  conduct 
at  the  trial,  none  of  us  entertained  any  doubt  that 
he  had  acted  impartially,  according  to  his  conscience, 
and  had  tried  it  as  he  would  have  tried  any  other 
cause  in  which  neither  political  nor  personal  feel- 
ings could  have  interfered.     Our  only  complaint 
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was  his  Lordship's  refusal  to  adjourn  after  the 
prosecutor's  case  closed,  and  his  requiring  us  to 
enter  upon  our  defence  at  so  late  an  hour,  past 
nine  o'clock,  that  the  adjournment  took  place  at 
midnight,  and  before  we  called  our  witnesses.  Of 
course  I  speak  of  the  trial  at  Guildliall  only. 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  equally  to  blame  with  his 
brethren  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  that 
most  cruel  and  unjustifiable  sentence,  which  at  once 
secured  Lord  Cochrane's  re-election  for  West- 
minster when  the  Commons  expelled  him  upon 
his  conviction,  and  abolished  for  ever  the  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory,  in  all  but  one  excepted  case, 
perjury,  in  which  also  it  has  practically  ceased  to 
defile  and  disgrace  our  criminal  jurisprudence. — 
"  To  cage  a  person  of  quality,  or  to  set  him  in  the 
pillory,  upon  account  of  any  crime  whatever  (said 
Adam  Smith,  half  a  century  before  this  case 
occurred),  is  a  brutality  of  which  no  European 
government  except  that  of  Russia  is  capable." — 
{Mor.  Se7it.,^^.  11,  §3.) 

In  1833,  the  government  of  Avhich  I  was  a 
member  restored  this  great  warrior  to  his  rank  of 
admiral  in  our  navy.  The  country,  therefore,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  would  now  have  the  in- 
estimable benefit  of  his  services,  whom  none  per- 
haps ever  equalled  in  heroic  courage,  and  whose 
fertility  of  resources,  military  as  well  as  naval, 
place   him  high   among   the   very    first   of  com- 
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manders.  That  his  honours  of  knightliood  so  glo- 
riously won  should  still  be  withholden  is  a  stain  not 
upon  him,  but  upon  the  councils  of  his  country ; 
and  after  his  restoration  to  the  service,  it  is  as 
inconsistent  and  incomprehensible  as  cruel  and 
unjust. 
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Although  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  knowing 
this  eminent  person  in  his  judicial  capacity,  yet  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  I 
also  upon  one  remarkable  occasion  saw  him  ex- 
amined as  a  witness  upon  matter  partly  of  fact  and 
partly  of  opinion  ;  it  was  before  the  Irish  com- 
mittee of  1839.  The  testimony  of  a  judge  thus 
given  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tlie  opinion 
which  he  delivers  in  Court  and  the  directions 
which  he  gives  to  a  jury.  Acting  in  both  capa- 
cities under  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  in 
pursuit  of  nothing  but  the  truth,  it  becomes  him 
to  pronounce,  with  most  scrupulous  fairness,  the 
opinions  which  he  states,  to  relate  with  the  utmost 
precision  the  facts  which  he  knows,  and  to  weigh 
nicely  every  word  which  he  uses  in  conveying  his 
statement.  No  one  who  heard  the  very  remarkable 
examination  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe  could  avoid 
forming  the  most  exalted  estimate  of  his  judicial 
talents.  Many  of  the  questions  to  which  he  ne- 
cessarily addressed  himself  were  involved  in  party 
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controversy,  kindling  on  one  side  and  the  other 
great  lieats  ;  yet  never  was  a  more  calm  or  a  more 
fair  tone  than  lliat  which  he  took  and  throughout 
preserved.  Some  of  the  i)oints  were  of  great 
nicety  ;  but  the  discrimination  with  which  he 
handled  them  was  such  as  seemed  to  remove  all 
difficulty,  and  dispel  whatever  obscurity  clouded 
the  subject.  The  choice  of  his  words  was  most 
felicitous ;  it  always  seemed  as  if  the  form  of  ex- 
pression was  selected  which  was  the  most  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  convey  the  meaning,  with  perfect 
simplicity  and  without  the  least  matter  of  exag- 
geration or  of  softening.  The  manner  of  speaking 
each  sentence,  too,  betokened  an  anxiety  to  give 
the  very  truth,  and  the  slowness  oftentimes  showed 
that  each  word  was  cautiously  weighed.  There 
was  shed  over  the  whole  the  grace  of  a  delivery 
altogether  lingular  for  its  combined  suavity  and 
dignity.  All  that  one  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
fascination  of  his  manner,  both  at  the  bar  and  upon 
the  bench,  became  easily  credible  to  those  who 
heard  his  evidence. 

If  we  followed  him  into  the  circle  of  private 
society,  the  gratification  was  exceedingly  great. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  delightful ;  for  his 
conversation  made  no  effort,  not  the  least  attempt 
at  display,  and  the  few  moments  that  he  spoke  at  a 
time  all  persons  wished  to  have  been  indefinitely 
orolonged.     There  was  a  conciseness  and  point  in 
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his  expressions  which  none  who  heard    him  could 
forget.     The  power  of  narrative  which  so  greatly- 
distinguished    him    at    the    bar  was    marvellously- 
shown  in  his  familiar  conversation  ;  but  the  short- 
ness, the  condensation,  formed  perhaps  the  feature 
that  took  most  hold  of  the  hearer's  memory.    They 
who   passed  one  of  his  evenings  with  him   during 
that  visit  to  London  will  not  easily  forget  an  in- 
stance of  this  matchless  faculty,  and,  at  the  hazard 
of  doing   it   injustice,  I   must  endeavour  here  to 
preserve  it.    He  was  describing  a  Gascon  who  had 
sent  him  wine,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  Custom 
House  fire  in  Dublin,  and  he  contrived  to  comprise 
in  a  few  sentences,  to  all  appearance  naturally  and 
without  effort,   his   narrative  of  the   proceeding, 
with  two  documents,   and  the  point. — "  He  had 
sent  me  wine  which  was  consumed  in  the  Custom 
House  fire,  and  he  wrote  to  condole  with  me  on  the 
loss  to    the   public,    but    especially  of  the  wine, 
which,  he  said,  he  found  was  by  law  at  the  pur- 
chaser's risk.     I  answered,  and  offered  as  some  con- 
solation to  him  the  assurance  that  by  law  it  was  at 
the  risk   of  the  seller." — Some    members   of  the 
Northern  Circuit  then  present  were  reminded  of  a 
celebrated  story  which  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Wood 
used  to  be  called  upon  to  relate,  in  exemplification 
of  the  singular  conciseness,  and,  I  may  add,  feli- 
city, of  his  diction.* 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  composition  superior 
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But  it  is  fit  that  we  should  turn  to  the  merits  of 
Chief  Justice  Bushe  while  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  life  he  filled  a  high  station  at  the  bar.  His 
education  had  been  classical,  and  he  studied  and 
I)ractised  the  rhetorical  art  with  great  success  in 
the  Historical  Society  of  Dublin  University,  an 
institution  famous  for  having  trained  about  the 
same  time  Lord  Plunket  to  that  almost  unrivalled 
excellence  which  he  early  attained,  and  for  having 
at  a  former  period  fostered  and  exercised  the  genius 
of  Grattan,  and  Flood,  and  all  the  eminent  Irish 
orators.  The  proficiency  of  Bushe  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  impression  which  Mr.  Grattan 
confessed  that  the  young  man  had  made  upon  him. 
Having  been  present  at  one  of  the  debates  in  the 
scene  of  his  former  studies,  and  heard  Bushe  speak, 
his  remark  was,  "  that  he  spoke  with  the  lips  of  an 
angel."  Accordingly,  vipon  being  called  to  the 
bar  in  ]  790,  he  soon  rose  to  extensive  practice,  and 
this  he  owed  a^  much  to  his  nice  discretion,  to  the 
tact  and  the  quickness  which  forms  a  Nisi  Priics 
advocate's  most  important  qualification,  as  to  his 
powers  of  speaking.  Of  law  he  had  a  suflficient 
provision  without  any  remarkable  store  of  learning  ; 
nor  did  he  ever  either  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench 
excel  in  the  black  letter  of  the  profession. 

in  this  respect  to  the  two  Tracts  of  Mr.  Baron  Wood,  on  the 
Tithe  Law  and  its  defects.  They  were  printed,  but  not 
published. 
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But  his  merit  as  a  speaker  was  of  the  highest 
description.  His  power  of  narration  has  not,  per- 
haps, been  equalled.  If  any  one  would  see  this  in 
its  greatest  perfection,  he  has  only  to  read  the  in- 
imitable speech  on  tlie  Trimbleston  cause :  the 
narrative  of  Livy  himself  does  not  surpass  that 
great  effort.  Perfect  simplicity,  but  united  with 
elegance  ;  a  lucid  arrangement  and  unbroken  con- 
nexion of  all  the  facts ;  the  constant  introduction 
of  the  most  picturesque  expressions,  but  never  as 
ornaments ;  these,  the  great  qualities  of  narrative, 
accomplish  its  great  end  and  purpose  ;  they  place 
the  story  and  the  scene  before  the  hearer,  or  the 
reader,  as  if  he  witnessed  the  reality.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  the  temperate,  and  chaste, 
and  even  subdued  tone  of  the  whole  is  unvaried 
and  unbroken ;  but  such  praise  belongs  to  every 
part  of  this  great  speaker's  oratory.  Whether  he 
declaims  or  argues,  moves  the  feelings  or  resorts  to 
ridicule  and  sarcasm,  deals  in  persuasion  or  in- 
vective, he  never  is,  for  an  instant,  extravagant. 
We  iiave  not  the  condensed  and  vigorous  demon- 
stration of  Plunket ;  we  have  not  those  marvel- 
lous figures,  sparingly  introduced,  "but  whensoever 
used,  of  an  application  to  the  argument  absolutely 
magical  ;*  but  we  have  an  equal  display  of  chas- 

*  Let  no  one  hastily  suppose  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
description  of  Lord  Phmket's  extraordinary  eloquence. 
Where  shall  be  found  such  figures  as  those  which  follow — 
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tened  abstinence,  of  absolute  freedom  from  all  the 
vices  of  tiie  Irish  school,  with,  perliaps,  a  more 
winning  grace  of  diction  ;  and  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed it  agree  in  ascribing  the  greatest  power  to 
a  manner  tiiat  none  could  resist.  The  utmost  that 
partial  criticism  could  do  to  find  a  fault  was  to 
praise  the  suavity  of  the  orator  at  the  expense  of 
his  force.  John  Kemble  described  him  as  "  the 
greatest  actor  off  the  stage  ;"  but  he  forgot  that  so 
great  an  actor  must  also  have  stood  highest  among 
his  Tliespian  bretliren  had  the  scene  been  sliifted. 

In  1798  he  came  into  Parliament.  The  great 
struggle  of  the  Union  was  then  beginning ;  he  at 

each  raising  a  living  image  before  the  mind,  yet  each  em- 
bodying not  merely  a  principle,  but  the  very  argument  in 
hand — each  leaving  that  very  argument  literally  translated 
into  figure?  The  first  relates  to  the  Statutes  of  Limitation, 
or  to  prescriptive  title  : — "  If  Time  destroys  the  evidence  of 
title,  the  laws  have  wisely  and  humanely  made  length  of 
possession  a  substitute  for  that  which  has  been  destroyed. 
He  comes  with  his  scythe  in  one  hand  to  mow  down  the 
muniments  of  our  rights  ;  but  in  his  other  hand  the  lawgiver 
has  placed  an  hour-glass,  by  which  he  metes  out  incessantly 
those  portions  of  duration  which  render  needless  the  evi- 
dence that  he  has  swept  away." 

Explaining  why  he  had  now  become  a  Eeformer,  when 
he  had  before  opposed  the  question  : — "  Circumstances," 
said  he,  "  are  wholly  changed ;  formerly  Reform  came  to 
our  door  like  a  felon — a  robber  to  be  resisted.  He  now  ap- 
proaches like  a  creditor ;  you  admit  the  justice  of  his  de- 
mand, and  only  dispute  the  time  and  the  instalments  by 
M'hich  he  shall  be  paid." 
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once  flung  himself  into  the  ranks  of  its  adversaries  ; 
and  the  most  splendid  speech   to   which  that   con- 
troversy gave  rise,  after  Mr.  Plunket's,   was  made 
by  Mr.  Bushe.     On  the  measure  being  carried,  he 
had  serious  thoughts  of  removing  to  England,   for 
he  considered  Dublin  as  now  become  a  provincial 
town.     The  difficulties  into  which  his  honourable 
conduct  in  undertaking  to  discharge  the   debts   of 
his  family  had  placed  him,  prevented,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  he  first  became  Solicitor-General  un- 
der Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Saurin  successively,  and 
afterwards,  in  Lord  Wellesley's  first  vice-royalty, 
he  succeeded  Lord  Downes  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.     All  parties  allow  that  during  the 
tierce  political  contests  which  filled  the  period  of 
nineteen  years  during  which  he  was  a  law-officer 
of  the  crown,  he  performed  his  duty  with  perfect 
honour  towards  the   Government,    but   with    the 
most  undeviating  humanity  and  toleration  towards 
their  opponents  in  church  or  state.     Nor  has  the 
breath  of  calumny  ever  tarnished  the  purity  of  his 
judicial  character  during  the  twenty  years  that  he 
presided  on  the  bench.     He  was  stern   in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law,  but  he   was  as 
rigidly  impartial  as  he  was  severe.     In  one  par- 
ticular he  was  perfect,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
iii  a  judge  ;  he   knew    no   distinction   of  persons 
among  those   who  practised  before  him,  unless  it 
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was  to  protect  and  encourage  rising  merit ;  for  a 
young  advocate  was  ever  sure  of  his  ear,  even 
when  the  fastidiousness  of  veteran  practitioners 
miglit  disregard  his  efforts.  This  kindly  disposition 
he  carried  with  liim  from  the  bar,  where  he  liad 
been  always  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  with  \\  hich 
he  treated  his  juniors  ;  indeed,  it  went  further  ;  it 
was  a  constant  habit  of  protecting  and  encouraging 
them. 

His  oratorical  excellence  was  plainly  of  a  kind 
which  might  lead  us  to  expect  a  similar   success  in 
written  composition.     Accordingly  he   stood  very 
high  among  the  writers  of  his  day  ;  so  high   that 
we  may  well  lament  his  talents   being  bestowed 
upon  subjects  of  an  ephemeral  interest.     The  work 
by  which  he   is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  is  the 
pampldet  on  the   Union,  publislied  in  answer   to 
the  Castle  manifesto,  written  by  Mr.  Under-Secre- 
tary Cooke.     Mr.  Bushe's  tract  is  called   '  Cease 
your  funning,^  and  it  consists  of  a  well-sustained 
ironical  attack  upon  the  Under-Secretary,  whom  it 
assumes  to  be  an  United  Irishman,  or  other  rebel, 
in  disguise.     The  plan  of  such  an  irony  is,  for  a 
long  work,   necessarily  defective.     It  must  needs 
degenerate  occasionally  into  tameness ;  and  it  runs 
the  risk  every  now   and  then  of  being   taken   for 
serious ;  as  I   well  remember  an  ironical  defence 
of  the  Slave  Trade  once  upon   a  time  so  much 
failed  of  its  object  that  some  wortliy  abolitionists 
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were  preparing  an  answer  to  it,  when  they  were 
informed  tliat  the  author  was  an  ally  in  disguise. 
No  such  fate  was  likely  to  befall  '  Cease  your 
funning!  It  is,  indeed,  admirably  executed  ;  as 
successfully  as  a  work  on  such  a  plan  can  be  ;  and 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  best  of  Dean  Swift's 
political  writings,  being  indeed  every  way  worthy 
of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  specimens  of 
this  far-famed  pamphlet  ;  but  there  is  another, 
the  production  of  his  earlier  years,  which  appears 
to  me  possessed  of  the  greatest  merit;  it  is  an 
answer  to  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man ;'  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  the  sound  and  judicious 
reasoning,  or  the  beautiful  and  chaste  composition, 
most  deserve  our  admiration.  Mr.  Bushe  was 
only  four-and-twenty  when  this  work  appeared, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  deserves  a 
place  on  the  same  level  with  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated 
'  Reflections.'  To  support  such  a  panegyric,  ex- 
amples will  be  required  ;  and  I  have  no  fear  in 
appealing  to  such  passages  as  the  following,  after 
premising  that  tliey  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  rest 
of  the  work,  which  extends  to  above  eighty  pages. 

"  Any  man  who  has  studied  the  merits  and  en- 
joyed  the  blessings  of  the    English  constitution, 
cannot  but   be  alarmed   when  the   legislators   of 
France  (' these  babes  and  sucklings  in  politics')* 
*  An  expression  of  Paine's  applied  to  others. 
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are  held  up  in  tlieir  cradle  to  the  imitation  of  a 
country  whose  government  adds  tlie  strength  of 
maturity  to  the  venerable  aspect  of  age  ;  a  govern- 
ment which  I  trust  will  not  be  exchanged  for  a 
certain  tumult  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  doubtful 
reform  in  the  second.  T  love  liberty  as  much  as 
Mr.  Paine ;  but  differ  from  him  in  my  opinion  of 
what  it  is — I  pant  not  for  the  range  of  a  desert, 
unbounded,  barren,  and  savage ;  but  prefer  the 
limited  enjoyments  of  cultivation,  whose  confines, 
while  they  restrain,  protect  us,  and  add  to  the 
quality  more  than  they  deduct  from  t!ie  quantity  of 
my  freedom ;  this  I  feel  to  be  my  birthright  as  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  cannot  but  tremble 
for  my  happiness,  when  a  projector  recommends  t(^ 
level  the  wise  and  ancient  land-marks,  break  dow;i 
the  fences,  and  disfigure  the  fiice  of  every  inherit- 
ance. I  have  no-wish  to  return  to  the  desert  in 
search  of  my  natural  rights.  I  consider  myself  to 
have  exchanged  them  for  the  better,  and  am  de- 
termined to  stand  by  the  bargain. 

"  These  sentiments,  my  dear  Sir,  have  tempted 
me  to  trouble  you  and  the  public  with  this  book. 
The  times  are  critical,  and  the  feeblest  exertion 
cannot  be  unwelcome,  when  a  factory  of  sedition* 
is  set  up  in  the  metropolis,  and  an    assistant  club 

*  An  associatiou  had  been  formed  in  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  Paine's  book,  at  a  low  price,  through 
the  cot  'try. 
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sends  an  inflammatory  pamphlet  through  the  king- 
dom ;  Avhen  these  state  quacks,  infecting  their 
country  at  the  heart,  circulate,  by  fomenting  appli- 
cations, the  poisons  to  the  extremities,  and  reduce 
the  price  of  the  pestilence,  lest  the  poverty  of  any 
creature  should  protect  him  from  its  contagion. 
The  times  are  critical  when  such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Paine's  appears,  and  the  consequences  would  be 
fatal  if  its  success  were  proportioned  to  the  zeal  of 
its  author,  or  the  assiduity  of  its  propagators.  It 
is  a  system  of  false  metaphysics  and  bad  politics- 
Any  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect  must  be  destruc- 
tive of  peace,  and  there  is  nothing  practical  in  it  but 
its  mischief.  It  holds  out  inducements  to  distur- 
bance on  the  promise  of  improvement,  and  softens 
the  prospect  of  immediate  disorder,  in  the  cant  of 
the  empiric,  '  You  must  be  loorse  before  you  can  be 
better.''  It  excites  men  to  what  they  ought  not  to 
do  by  informing  them  of  what  they  can  do,  and 
preaches  rights  to  promote  wrongs.*  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  unamiable  speculations,  equally  subver- 
sive of  good  government,  good  thinking,  and  good 
feeling.  It  establishes  a  kind  of  republic  in  the 
mind  ;  dethrones  the  majesty  of  sentiment ;  degrades 
the  dignity  of  noble  and  elevated  feelings  ;  and  sub- 
stitutes a  democracy  of  mean  and  vulgar  calcula^ 

*  An  instrument  was  sold  in  France  for  less  than  half  a- 
crown,  called '•  Droits  de  1' Homme."  It  concealed  a  cut- 
and-thrust  sword,  and  looked  like  a  common  whip. 
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tion.  Ill  tlieir  usurpation,  all  the  grace,  ainl  ele- 
gance, and  order  of  tiie  human  heart  is  overturned, 
and  the  state  of  man, 

'Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection ' " 


The  following  passage  is  somewhat  more  am- 
bitious and  figurative,  though  not  more  terse  and 
epigrammatic  ;  and,  though  less  severe,  it  cannot 
be  justly  charged  with  violating  the  canons  of  cor- 
rect taste. 

"  If  the  institution  of  honours  perfects  and  sti- 
mulates ambition,  and  that  ambition  looks  beyond 
the  grave,  will  not  this  perpetuation  of  the  prize 
increase  the  emulation  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  enhance 
our  honour  in  the  consideration  that  it  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  children  of  your  affection,  and  that 
you  are  the  ennobler  of  many  ?  Is  ambition  fully 
gratified,  or  desert  half  rewarded  by  a  distinction 
perishable  as  yourself,  to  be  laid  down  ere  it  is  well 
v\on,  and  to  crumble  into  dust  with  your  remains  ? 
Is  the  reward  of  merit  to  be  intrusted  to  the  un- 
grateful memory  of  mankind  ?  Shall  its  reward  be 
late  and  its  enjoyment  short  ?  That  deviation  from 
strict  justice  is  not  very  severe,  and  is  certainly 
very  politic,  which  indulges  the  manes  of  the 
father  with  the  honours  of  the  son,  and  forbids  man, 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  mortality,  to  look  upon 
his  inducements  as  insuflficient,  and  his  rewards  as 
incomplete.     The  wreath  of  fame  would  not  be 
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worth  the  wear  if  it  was  not  evergreen  ;  and  the 
laurel  is  its  emblem  because  it  does  not  wither. 
In  these  considerations  I  discover  a  probable  and 
a  wise  origin  of  hereditary  dignities,  as  far  as  their 
institution  regards  the  person  upon  whom  they 
were  first  conferred  :  in  regard  to  him  the  reward  of 
merit  was  enlarged  ;  in  regard  to  others  the  en- 
coura2:ement  to  exertion  was  increased.  But  the 
wisdom  of  hereditary  dignities  does  not  rest  here. 
There  is  a  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  which  any 
wise  government  will  encourage,  because  it  is  the 
auxiliary  of  virtue, — I  mean  the  principle  of  honour 
which,  in  those  moments  of  weakness  when  con- 
science slumbers,  watches  over  the  deserted  charge, 
and  engages  friends  in  the  defence  of  integrity.  It 
is  a  sanction  of  conduct  which  the  imagination 
lends  to  virtue,  is  itself  the  reward,  and  inflicts 
shame  as  the  punishment.  The  audacity  of  vice 
may  despise  fear ;  the  sense  of  reason  may  be 
steeled  ;  art  may  elude  temporal,  and  impiety  defy 
eternal,  vengeance  ;  but  honour  holds  the  scourge 
of  shame,  and  he  is  hard  indeed  wlio  trembles  not 
under  its  lash.  Even  if  the  publicity  of  shame  be 
avoided,  its  sanction  is  not  destroyed.  Every  one 
suffers  when  ashamed  of  himself,  and  the  blushes  of 
the  heart  are  agony.  The  dread  of  shame  is  the  last 
good  quality  which  forsakes  the  breast,  and  the 
principle  of  honour  frequently  retains  it  M'hen  every 
other  instance  of  good  conduct  has  abandoned  the 
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heart.  This  sentiment  must  ever  be  in  proportion 
to  a  man's  opinions  of  what  is  expected  from  him  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  is  taught  that  much  is  ex- 
pected from  him,  will  it  swell  in  his  bosom  and 
sharpen  his  sensibility.  I  cannot  therefore  di&cover 
a  mere  '  diminutive  childishness  '*  in  the  institution 
of  hereditarj^  dignities,  if  they  cherish  this  senti- 
ment, and  if  this  sentiment  cherishes  virtue ;  and 
France  has  '  breeched  herself  \  into  manhood  to 
little  purpose  of  good  government  in  putting  down 
the  delusion,  if  delusion  it  is.  An  establishment  is 
something  more  than  ' puerile, 'Ij.  which  gives  encou- 
ragement to  virtue,  dignity  to  worth,  adds  the  idea 
of  great  to  good,  and  makes  that  splendid  which 
was  useful.  Sociefy  was  made  for  man  ;  and,  as 
man  is  various,  and  frail,  and  vain,  it  does  not  disdain 
to  promote  his  happiness  by  playing  on  his  foibles  ; 
its  strength  is  armed  against  his  fears  ;  his  hopes 
are  fed  by  its  rewards  ;  and  its  blandishments  are 
directed  to  his  vanities.  Virtue,  coldly  entertained 
in  any  other  corner  of  the  heart,  will  take  a  strong 
hold  in  the  pride  of  man.  She  has  often  erected 
her  temple  on  the  coronets  of  a  glorious  ancestry, 
and  the  world  has  been  indebted  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead  for  the  merits  of  the  living." 

The  reader  of  these  fine  passages  is  at  once  re- 
minded of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  best  of  his  writings 
on  the  French  Revolution  and  the  frame  of  society. 
*  Paine's  expression.  f  lb.  J  lb. 
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It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Bushe  had  deeply- 
studied  that  great  performance,  and  that  he  unavoid- 
ably, in  treating  the  same  subject,  fell  into  a  simi- 
larity of  style,  while  he  felt  a  common  sentiment 
with  that  illustrious  author.  But  there  is  nothins: 
servile  in  the  imitation,  if  imitation  it  be ;  and  of 
the  thousands  who  have  endeavoured  to  tread  the 
same  path,  no  one  but  he  has  been  successful. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  affirmed  that,  successfully 
to  imitate  Mr.  Burke,  asks  Mr.  Burke's  own  genius ; 
and  woe  betide  the  wight  who,  without  his  strength, 
ventures  to  put  on  his  armour.  Among  the  various 
anecdotes*  that  have  been  preserved  of  tlie  Chief 
Justice,  there  is  no  record  of  Mr.  Burke  havina: 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  masterly  perform- 
ance of  his  fellow-labourer.  He  who  eagerly  opened 
his  arms  to  the  able  and  brilliant,  but  very  inferior 

*  In  various  periodical  publications  there  have  been  ac- 
connts  of  Mr.  Bushe  at  all  times  of  his  life.  Some  of  these 
take  him  up  as  early  as  1822,  on  his  elevation  to  the  bench  ; 
others  come  down  to  his  retirement ;  and  some  have  appeared 
since  his  death.  I  have,  of  course,  consulted  them  all,  as 
well  as  resorted  to  private  sources  of  information.  That 
upon  some  of  them,  at  least,  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed, 
is  clear  from  the  random  way  in  which  facts  and  dates  are 
dealt  with.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  careful  attention  to 
this  subject,  of  writers  who  make  Lord  Grenville's  govern- 
ment be  dismissed  in  1 803,  and  Mr.  Bushe  have  been  thirteen 
years  at  the  bar  when  that  dismissal  happened  ;  and  who  re- 
present Mr.  Sheridan  as  taking  a  part  against  the  Coercion 
Bill  in  1 8 1 7,  when  he  died  in  1816,  and  had  not  been  in  Par- 
liament since  1812  ? 
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coadjutor,  whom  he  found  in  Professor  Wylde, 
must  have  received  with  delight  such  an  ally  as 
the  author  of  this  admirable  book.  It  clearly 
contains  not  merely  the  germ  and  rudiments  of  the 
extraordinary,  and  in  some  sort  peculiar,  eloquence 
for  which  its  author  was  afterwards  so  remarliable, 
but,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions  in  point  of 
severity,  a  few  deviations  from  simplicity,  pardon- 
able on  such  a  subject,  it  exhibits  that  very  diction 
itself  which  distinguished  him — chaste  and  pure, 
addressed  continually  to  the  subject  in  liand,  instinct 
with  epigram,  sufficiently  but  soberly  sprinkled  with 
flowers,  often  sharpened  with  sarcasm,  always  akin 
to  serious  and  wise  reflection.  When  we  reflect  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  very  young  man,  the  maturity 
and  gravity  of  the  style,  as  Avell  as  of  the  reasoning, 
becomes  exceedingly  striking  :  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  impression  which  a  perusal  of  it  left 
on  the  author's  mind  after  an  interval  of  many  years. 
He  possibly  felt  some  of  that  mortification  which 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  great  artists  are 
known  to  have  expressed  upon  remarking  the  excel- 
lence of  their  earlier  efforts,  and  being  sensible  how 
little  their  pencil  had  afterwards  improved.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  following  note  lies  before  me  in 
the  Chief  Justice's  hand,  dated  August,  1831,  and 
it  may  appropriately  close  these  commentaries. 

"  I  have  read  over,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  a  pam- 
phlet which   I  wrote  in  1791,  when  a  very  young 
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man,  in  my  twenty-fifth  year ;  and  although  my 
better,  at  least  older,  judgment  and  taste  condemn 
some  instances  of  hasty  and  erroneous  opinions 
rashly  hazarded,  much  superficial  and  inaccurate 
reasoning,  and  several  puerilities  and  affectations  of 
style,  yet  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  I  abide  by 
most  of  the  principles  which  I  then  maintained,  and 
consider  the  execution  of  the  work,  taken  alto- 
gether, as  better  than  anything  of  which  I  am  now 
capable." 


(     52     ) 


THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 


"We  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  extraordinary- 
capacity  and  brilliant  history  of  "Wasliiugton  and 
Franklin,  next  to  wliom  undoubtedly  among  the 
great  men  that  founded  the  American  republic  is 
to  be  mentioned  Jefferson,  although  he  follows  them 
at  a  considerable  distance.  But  without  the  ex- 
traordinary virtue  of  the  one — because,  indeed,  he 
never  passed  through  the  same  temptation — and 
without  the  singular  genius  of  the  other,  his  services 
to  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty  were  truly  valu- 
able ;  his  life  was  steadily  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Ids  principles  ;  and  he  displayed  botli  firm- 
ness and  ability  in  the  important  scenes  in  which  he 
performed  a  conspicuous  part.  At  a  time  when 
there  is  an  unaccountable  disposition,  even  among 
the  friends  of  liberty,  to  undervalue  the  institutions 
of  the  great  Republic,  to  grudge  her  extraordinary 
success,  and  to  take  delight  in  foretelling  her  dis- 
memberment and  her  downfall,  it  becomes  a  duty 
to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  her  founders,  even 
if  we  should  not  in  all  particulars  adopt  their  poli- 
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tical  opinions,  and  if  we  should  witness  with  pain 
some  glaring  imperfections  in  the  frame  or  in  the 
working  of  the  polity  which  they  established. 

He  was  educated  very  carefully  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  had  also  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  good  classical  and  scientific  instruction.  He 
studied  tlie  mathematics  under  Dr.  Small,  a  brother 
of  the  mathematician  of  that  name,  who  acquired 
great  fame  among  geometricians  by  his  demonstra- 
tions of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  celebrated  Porisms. 
When  Jefferson  came  to  Virginia,  his  native  state, 
he  was  soon  distinguished  among  his  brethren  as  a 
sound  and  accurate  lawyer.  His  speaking  was-plain 
and  business-like,  aspiring  to  no  higher  praise.  But 
during  the  eight  years  that  he  continued  in  the  pro- 
fession, his  success  was  so  great  that  he  must,  had  he 
persevered,  have  risen  to  the  foremost  rank  as  a  prac- 
titioner. It  happened,  however,  that  the  disputes 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  now 
broke  out,  and  being  chosen  in  his  twenty -fifth  year 
to  represent  his  county  in  the  Virginian  Assembly, 
he  soon  withdrew  his  attention  from  legal  pursuits, 
and  finally  abandoned  them  altogether,  when  he  led 
the  way  to  the  Revolution  by  his  Resolution  which 
the  Assembly  adopted  to  establish  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence  with  the  legislatures  of  the  other 
colonies.  The  Convention,  and  then  the  General 
Congress,  soon  followed ;  indeed,  they  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  the  Committee,  and  only  waited  the  next 

VOL.  VI.  J) 
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act  of  oppression  from  England  to  mature  them. 
Yet  still  there  was  the  most  marked  reluctance  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  Jeffer- 
son himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General, 
Randolph,  written  so  late  as  the  middle  of  1775, 
and  after  the  first  blood  that  stained  the  unhappy 
quarrel  had  been  shed,  declared  that  "  in  the 
whole  empire  there  was  not  a  man  who  more 
cordially  loved  the  utiion  with  Great  Britain  ;"  but 
he  added  his  fixed  resolution  not  to  bear  taxation 
without  representation.*  P>en  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  he  expressed  to  his  old  master,  Dr. 
SmaH,  then  settled  in  Scotland,  his  anxious  hopes 
of  conciliation.  The  party  called  moderate,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Washingtonsand  JefFersons, 
that  under  Dickenson,  was  not  less  prepared  for 
desperate  extremities,  if  the  cardinal  point  of  tax- 
ation should  not  be  conceded  by  England.  It  is 
certain,  and  it  is  the  greatest  praise  which  can  be 
bestowed  upon  any  people  in  such  circumstances, 
that  all  parties  were  guided  by  men  who  united 


*  The  thoughdess  folly  of  some  in  the  United  States  and 
some  in  France  likening  the  case  of  the  Union  with  Ireland 
to  the  subordination  of  America,  exceeds  belief.  Who  in 
America  would  ever  have  rebelled,  nay  who  would  ever  have 
agitated,  if  the  Americans  had  been  represented  in  our  Par- 
liament ?  Adam  Smith,  who  proposed  a  general  taxation 
of  the  empire  to  pay  the  public  debt  ("Wealth  of  Nations, 
b.  V.  eh.  3),  coupled  it  with  the  Irish  Union  and  a  represen- 
tation to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
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extraordinary  firmness  with  singular  moderation 
— men,  above  all,  whose  singleness  of  purpose 
never  appears  in  any  instance  to  have  been  sus- 
pected— men  who  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
bare  thought  of  levying  a  rent  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  which  their  arts  had  excited. 

But  if,  in  contemplating  their  whole  conduct  in 
the  different  courses  which  they  had  to  steer,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  deviation  from  the  line  of 
principle  and  integrity,  we  also  find  it  impossible 
to  discover  any  material  error  of  judgment  com- 
mitted in  the  whole  management  of  their  perilous 
and  perplexing  affairs.  From  all  the  unreflecting 
violence,  the  sudden  changes,  the  intemperate  ex- 
cesses, the  thoughtless  desertion  of  leaders,  the 
alternations  of  popular  admiration  and  hatred,  by 
which  other  revolutions  have  been  so  constantly 
distinguished,  when  the  people  were  the  principal 
agents  in  bringing  them  about,  it  must  be  confessed 
with  wonder  that  the  conduct  of  the  Americans 
was  wholly  exempt.  No  deliberative  assembly  of 
men,  small  in  number  and  acting  free  from  all 
popular  instigation  or  control,  ever  carried  on  the 
affairs  of  a  commimity  settled  in  peace,  and  whose 
existence  was  assured,  with  greater  calmness  or 
more  steady  judgment  than  the  American  Congress 
showed  in  guiding  a  revolutionary  movement,  in- 
volving at  each  step  of  its  progress  their  own  exist- 
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ence  and  tliat  of  tlie  community  whom  they  repre 
sented  and  governed. 

When  it  seemed  manifest  that  neither  side  would 
yield,  and  a  separation  became  inevitable,  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Jefferson, 
received  the  commission  to  prepare  a  manifesto  of 
their  reasons  for  at  length  taking  the  great  step. 
His  colleagues  were  Franklin,  Adams,  Sherman, 
and  Livingston  ;  the  paper  was  prepared  by  him  ; 
they  made  few  alterations,  but  the  Congress  omitted 
about  a  third  part  of  it,  in  order  to  avoid  topics 
that  might  give  offence  in  the  mother  country. 
Among  these  omissions  was  a  paragraph  reprobat- 
ing the  African  slave-trade,  to  which  they  might 
not  unjustly  suppose  England  was  partial,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  formerly  interposed  her  authority — 
shamefully,  scandalously,  wickedly  interposed  it — 
to  prevent  the  Abolition  earnestly  desired  by  her 
colonial  subjects.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that 
the  omission  was  also  made  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  slave-holding  states  who  had  not  yet  resolved  to 
set  their  faces  against  this  great  abomination. 
With  these  omissions,  and  the  further  alteration 
of  a  few  lines,  the  instrument  was  finally  adopted, 
and  it  was  signed  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

This  is  that  famous  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  which  the  freemen  of  the  New  world  approved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors  in  the  Old — 
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those  ancestors  who  had  spoken,  and  written,  and 
fought,  and  perished  for  conscience  and  for  free- 
dom's sake, — but  whose  descendants  in  the  Old  had 
not  always  borne  their  high  lineage  in  mind.  In 
the  history  of  mankind  there  is  no  more  important 
event,  on  which  side  soever  of  the  Atlantic  its 
consequences  may  be  regarded ;  and  if  tyrants  are 
sometimes  said  to  feel  uneasy  on  the  Thirtieth  of 
January,  how  much  more  fitted  to  inspire  alarm 
are  the  recollections  associated  with  the  Fourth  of 
July,  in  which  no  remorse  can  mingle  on  the  peo- 
ple's part,  and  no  consolation  is  afforded  to  their 
oppressors  by  the  tendency  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
to  mar  the  work  they  stain  ! 

I  have  noted  the  unfortunate  omission  of  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  it  is  only 
just  to  Jefferson's  memory  that  it  should  here  be 
inserted.  The  frame  of  the  Declaration  was  to 
charge  all  the  grievances  complained  of  directly 
upon  the  King  of  England. 

"  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature 
itself,  violating  its  mo^t  sacred  rights  of  life  and 
liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  M'ho  never 
offended  him,  captivating*  and  carrying  them  into 
slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  more  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.     The  piratical 

*  As  usual,  this  will  be  reckoned  an  Americauism  (as  the 
Greeks  used  to  say  of  their  colonists,  a  Soloecism).  But  it 
has  undoubted  English  authority — Locke  among  others. 
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warfare,  the  oi)probritim  of  infidel  powers,  is  the 
Avarfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should 
be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  preroga- 
tive for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.  And,  that 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  dis- 
tinguished die,  he  is  now  exciting  these  very  people 
to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murder- 
ing the  people  on  whom  he  also  has  obtruded  them  ; 
thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the 
liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges 
them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another." 

It  is  to  the  unspeakable  honour  of  Jefferson,  that, 
born  and  bred  in  Virginia,  himself  an  owner  of  ne- 
groes like  all  Virginian  landholders,  his  first  motion 
in  the  assembly  was  a  proposition  to  facilitate  the 
manumission  of  slaves.  It  was  not  till  1782  that 
the  full  power  of  emancipation  was  given  by  the 
legislature.  But  his  proposal  in  1779  was  still 
further  in  advance  of  his  ag«  ;  it  was  to  declare  all 
children  of  slaves,  born  after  a  certain  day,  free, 
and  to  carr}^  them  forth  at  a  certain  age  as  colonists 
of  a  new  territory — the  only  practical  scheme, 
perhaps,  by  which  the  foul  blot  of  slavery  can  be 
removed  from  the  United  States. 

His  plan  for  the  planting  of  elementary  schools 
to  educate  the  whole  people,  and  of  establishing 
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colleges  for  the  middle  classes,  and  an  university 
for  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  was  fated  to 
experience  similar  delays,  though   happily  not  so 
long  proti-acted  ;  in  1796  it  was  partially,  and  in 
1816  wholly,  adopted  by  the  Virginian  legislature. 
In  another  favourite  scheme  he  was  more  successful. 
The  English  law  against  perpetuities  had  strangelj 
been  modified,  or  rather  abrogated,  in  Virginia,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  so  that  there  was  no 
power  of  cutting  otf  an  entail  by  fine  or  recovery, 
or  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  private  or  estate  bill. 
Early  in  the  Revolutionary  war  Jefferson  succeeded 
in  repealing  this  colonial  law,  and  he  soon  after  also 
obtained  an  abrogation  of  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
The  effect  of  the  change  has  been  great,  and  has 
spread  universally  in  Virginia.     Men's  disposition 
of  their  property  has  followed  the  legal  provision  ; 
no  one  thinks  of  making  an  eldest  son  his  general 
heir ;  a  corresponding  division  of  wealth  has  taken 
place  ;  there  is  no  longer  a  class  living  in  luxurious 
indulgence,  while  others  are  dependent  and  poor ; 
you  no  longer  see  so  many  great  equipages,  but  you 
meet  everywhere  with  carriages  sufficient  for  use 
and  comfort ;  and  though  formerly  some  families 
possessed  more  plate  than  any  one  house  can  now 
show,  the  whole  plate  in  the  country  (says  a  late 
historian)  is  increased  forty  if  not  fifty  fold.     It  is 
affirmed  with  equal  confidence,  that  though  the  class 
of  over  refined  persons  has  been  exceedingly  cur- 
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tailed,  if  not  exterminated,  the  number  of  well-educa- 
ted people  has  been  incalculably  increased.  Nor 
does  a  session  pass  without  disclosing  talents  which, 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed 
so  rare  as  to  carry  a  name  from  south  to  north  of 
the  Union. 

Jefferson,  however,  was  not  more  zealous  in  pro- 
moting all  measures  which  might  prevent  the 
growth  of  aristocratic  distinctions  and  maintain 
the  level  of  republican  equality,  than  he  was  in 
furthering  whatever  might  tend  to  complete 
religious  liberty,  with  which  he  conscientiously 
deemed  an  established  church  to  be  incompatible. 
Upon  this  subject  we  may  entertain  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  may,  with  the  most  entire  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  toleration,  be  able  to  descry  dan- 
gers to  those  principles  from  the  zeal  of  sects,  as 
well  as  from  the  preponderance  of  a  state  church. 
No  one  who  contemplates  the  intolerance  exercised 
during  the  times  of  the'  Commonwealth  in  this 
country  can  repose  any  great  reliance  upon  the 
meekness  or  the  liberality  of  conflicting  sectaries, 
while  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  men,  even  by 
candid  dissenters,  that  the  Established  Church  is 
a  mild  ruler  to  those  within  her  pale,  a  quiet  and 
inoffensive  neighbour  to  those  without.  But  how 
far  a  church  establishment  is  compatible  with 
purely  republican  institutions  is  a  very  different 
question ;  and  it  would  be  most  rash  to  condemn 
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Jefferson's  persevering  efforts  for  eradicating  all 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  when  we  reflect  that  he 
was  acting  as  a  strict,  even  a  stern,  republican. 
The  clergy  of  Virginia  had  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  colony  been  endowed  not  only  with 
tithe  but  with  a  parochial  assessment,  although  the 
proportion  of  dissenters  had  increased  to  almost  an 
equality  with  the  numbers  of  the  churchmen.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1799  that  Jefferson's  efforts 
were  crowned  with  entire  success,  and  the  last 
marks  of  preference  to  one  church  over  the  rest 
were  finally  effaced.  They  who  agreed  with  him 
in  opinion  upon  this  important  subject  maintain 
confidently  that  all  remains  of  religious  intolerance 
have  been  extinguished  by  those  measures,  and 
that  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction  have  been 
greatly  extended ;  but  how  far  the  cause  of  sound 
and  rational  religion  generally  has  gained,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  a  longer  time. 

After  having  for  two  years  held  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Virginia  by  election,  Jefferson  was  in 
1782  chosen  to  represent  that  state  in  Congress. 
But  it  was  no  longer  the  same  body  in  which  he 
had  acted  during  the  tempestuous  period  of  the 
Revolution,  when  it  consisted  only  of  50  or  60 
persons,  all  men  of  business,  men  of  action.  He 
was  abundantly  sensible  of  tlie  difference,  and  look- 
ing back  on  the  days  when  "  the  Washingtons  and 
the  Franklins  were  wont  at  once  to  seize  the  great 
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point  of  a  question,  leaving  the  little  ones  to  follow 
of  themselves,  and  never  treat  two  arguments  at  a 
time,"  he  adds,  "  if  the  present  Congress  errs  in  too 
much  talking,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  body 
to  which  the  people  send  150  lawyers,  whose  trade 
it  is  to  question  everj^thing,  yield  nothing,  and  talk 
by  the  hour?"  From  this  scene  he  was  not  sorry 
to  be  released  by  accepting  the  mission  to  Paris, 
Avhere  he  remained  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
from  1784  till  1790.  The  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  great  Revolution  may  well  be  conceived, 
intimately  connected  as  it  was  with  the  American 
independence  ;  but  his  foresight  of  its  progress  was 
not  clearer  than  other  men's,  for  he  never  doubted 
that  a  year  after  his  return  to  America  would  see 
the  "  certain  and  happy  termination  of  the  struggle 
for  liberty." 

He  now,  at  Washington's  earnest  request,  over- 
came the  hearty  desire  which  he  had  of  retiring 
into  private  life,  and  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
If  any  one  could  doubt  that  great  man's  sincerely 
republican  feelings,  this  anxiety  for  the  introduction 
into  his  cabinet  of  the  very  chief  of  the  democratic 
party  must  at  once  dispel  all  such  fancies.  The 
able  and  virtuous  leader  of  the  Federalists  in  that 
cabinet  was  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
Knox,  the  Secretary  at  War,  joined  him ;  while 
Randolph,  the  Attorney-General,  sided  with  Jef- 
ferson.    But  Washington,  taking  part  with  neither, 
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held  the  balance  even  between  them  with  the 
scrupulous  justice  which  marked  his  lofty  nature, 
and  with  the  firm  hand  which  he  of  all  men  most 
possessed.  It  is  strange,  it  is  melancholy,  to  see 
the  folly  of  sanguine  men  in  pertinaciously  believing 
that  those  things  have  a  real  existence  which  they 
vehemently  wish  were  true.  Because  "Washington 
never  took  part  with  the  French  faction,  and  kept 
aloof  from  the  more  violent  movements  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  because  Hamilton  and  others 
of  the  Federalists  despaired  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment being  practicable,  or  at  least  permanent,  in  a 
great  community,  the  party  in  this  country  most 
opposed  to  popular  institutions,  and  who  retained  a 
hankering  after  monarchical  government  in  Ame- 
rica, must  needs  flatter  themselves  that  there 
remained  in  the  Unital  States  a  leaning  towards 
the  British  yoke,  and  that  at  all  events  the  illus- 
trious President  as  well  as  the  Federalist  chiefs 
were  friendly  to  kingly  power.  The  truth  is,  that 
even  Hamilton,  the  most  open  admirer  of  our 
institutions,  never  dreamed  of  giving  them  another 
trial  in  America,  until  all  attempts  to  establish 
a  lasting  republic  should  be  found  to  fail.  His 
words  were  remarkable  in  recommending  that  all 
other  modifications  of  popular  government  should 
be  tried  before  recourse  was  again  had  to  monarchy. 
"That  mind,"  he  said,  "must  be  really  depraved 
which  would  not  prefer  the  equality  of  political 
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rights,  the  foundation  of  pvire  republicanism,  if  it 
were  to  be  obtained  eventually  with  order."  Ac- 
cordingly eacli  year  that  wliat  he  regarded  as  the 
great,  though  not  very  promising  experiment,  con- 
tinued without  a  failure — each  year  that  the  Ame- 
rican constitution  proved  sufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rapidly-extending  people — diminished 
those  apprehensions  upon  which  alone  his  opinion 
rested.  But  Washington  never  felt  any  such  fears, 
and  wanted  no  experience  to  confirm  his  deliberate 
purpose  of  a  republic.  Towards  England  he  never 
felt  any  sentiments  but  those  of  distrust  and  alien- 
ation ;  and  his  well-considered  judgment  respecting 
a  return  to  monarchy  may  be  easily  gathered  from 
his  remarkable  expression  when  endeavouring  to 
prevent  Jefferson's  resignation  in  1793,  even  after 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  had  lessened 
the  number  of  republicans  everywhere,  "  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United 
States  for  a  monarchy."  They  who  flattered  them- 
selves that  Washington  was  disposed  to  content 
those  ten  may  be  classed  with  the  men  whose  san- 
guine temperament  no  disappointments  can  cure, — 
the  class  among  whom,  unhappily,  Mr.  Pitt  held  an 
eminent  place,  as  he  showed  when  a  friend  carried 
him  a  letter  from  Geneva,  mentioning  the  assem- 
bling of  an  army  of  reserve  near  Dijon,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  from  the  minister,  that  "  he  must 
Lave  a  very  disaffected  correspondent."    The  army, 
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whose  existence  at  Dijon  was  thus  deemed  impos- 
sible, because  it  was  unpleasant,  in  less  than  a  month 
after  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  at  Marengo. 

When  Washington  resigned,  Jefferson  was  pro- 
posed for  the  Presidency,  but  Adams  obtained  it, 
and  he  was  chosen  Vice-President.     At  the  expira- 
tion of  Adams's  three  years,  Jefferson  succeeded 
him ;  and  set  an  example  to  all  party  chiefs  when 
promoted  to  power.     He  made  it  his  rule  never 
either    to  remove  an  adversary  because   his   own 
partisans  required  it,  or  to  retain  one  because  his 
enemies  threatened  and  assailed  him.     He  pursued 
his  own  course,  regardless  of  the  taunts  from  one 
party  or  the  importunity  of  the  other  ;  and,  although 
exposed  to  more  unmeasured  abuse  than  any  man 
that  ever  filled  his  high  station,  he  lived  to  see  full 
justice  done  him,  and  the  firm  and  manly  course  of 
his  administration  generally  approved.     It  is  pro- 
fitable to  consider  such  an  example ;  and  they  who 
are  unable  to  follow  it  respecting  measures  as  well 
as  men,  may  be  well  assured  that  they  mistook 
their  vocation  when  they  assumed   to  direct   the 
councils  of  their  country.     Whoever  suffers  himself 
to  be  seduced  or  deterred  from  the  path  of  his  duty, 
does  not  rule,  but  obey ;   he  usurps  the  place  of 
others ;    he  pretends  to  guide,  when  he  slavishly 
follows ;    but    he    puts    forth    false  pretences,  and 
would  be  understood  to  act  for  himself,  while  he  is 
but  a  tool  in  other  men's  hands ;  he  meanly  under- 
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taking  tlie  responsibility  for  the  profit  or  the  pa- 
tronage, they  dictating  his  conduct  while  they 
skulk  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  compact  equally  dis- 
honouring both  the  parties,  and  of  which  the  coun- 
try, whose  best  interests  are  sacrificed  by  it,  has 
the  most  just  right  to  complain. 

Although  Jefferson  retired  from  public  life  at 
the  close  of  his  second  presidency,  in  1806,  his 
days  were  prolonged  for  twenty  years  beyond 
that  period,  and  these  he  passed  on  his  estate  in 
Virginia,  superintending  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  watching  over  the  university  which  he 
had  founded  and  which  he  regarded  with  unceasing 
parental  care.  Like  the  other  chief  magistrates 
of  the  Republic,  he  retired  without  any  fortune, 
and  his  property  was  at  his  decease  found  barely 
suflftcient  to  pay  his  debts.  It  was  a  singular  and 
aflTecting  coincidence,  that  when  the  people  were 
assembled  in  countless  numbers  to  celebrate  the 
Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  American  Independence, 
the  passing-bell  should  toll  of  Adams,  one  of  the 
last  surviving  patriots  who  had  signed  the  me- 
morable act  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  that  day 
he  expired  ;  but  it  was  after  a  few  days  found,  that 
at  the  same  time  another  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
New  AYorld  had  also  rested  from  his  labours  ;  the 
author  of  that  famous  instrument  had,  on  the  same 
day,  closed  his  earthly  course,  in  his  84th  year. 
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It  is  impossible  to  close  the  page  of  history 
which  records  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Republic, 
without  adverting  to  the  singular  change  that  seems 
of  late  years  to  have  come  over  some  friends  of 
liberty  in  this  countrj^,  inclining  them  against  the 
popular  institutions  which  that  system  conse- 
crates, and  upon  which  it  reposes.  Writers  of 
ability,  but  scantily  endowed  with  candour,  ob- 
servers of  moderate  circumspection,  men  labouring 
under  the  prejudices  of  European  society,  and 
viewing  the  social  system  of  the  New  World 
through  the  medium  of  habits  and  associations 
peculiar  to  that  of  the  Old,  have  brought  back  for 
our  information  a  number  of  details,  for  which 
they  needed  hardly  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
siven  us  as  discoveries  a  relation  of  matters  neces- 
sarily  existing  under  a  very  popular  government, 
and  in  a  very  new  community.  As  those  travellers 
had  pretty  generally  failed  to  make  many  converts 
among  the  friends  of  free  institutions  either  in 
France  or  in  England,  there  would  have  been  little 
harm  done  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  no  great 
interruption  given  to  the  friendly  relations  which 
the  highest  interests  of  both  countries  require  should 
be  maintained  unbroken  between  them.  But  un- 
happily some  persons  of  a  superior  class  appear, 
from  party  or  from  personal  feelings,  to  have, 
without  due  reflection  on  the  mischief  they  were 
doing,  suffered  their  minds  to  be  poisoned  by  the 
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same  prejudices ;  and,  a  signal  indiscretion  having 
suffered  their  private  letters,  written  under  the 
influence  of  such  prepossessions,  to  see  the  light, 
it  becomes  every  one,  whose  general  opinions 
coincide  with  those  of  the  individuals  in  question, 
to  protest  against  the  inference  that  such  sentiments 
are  shared  by  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  This 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
tendency  which  the  most  reprehensible  conduct  of 
some  of  the  States  in  the  Union  towards  their 
public  creditors  has  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  such  unsound  opinions — opinions 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  probably  soon 
sink  into  oblivion,  how  respectable  soever  the 
quarters  which  they  may,  without  due  reflection, 
have  been  suffered  to  reach.  I  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  some  letters  lately  published  of  Lord 
Sydenham,  written  confidentially  to  his  late  col- 
leagues, while  he  was  acting  under  them  as 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America — 
letters  the  publication  of  which  has,  to  me,  who 
knew  their  writer,  and  respected  his  generally 
sound  principles,  been  a  subject  of  much  regret, 
which  he  appears  to  have  written  in  a  moment  of 
some  irritation,  but  which  would  do  serious  injury 
to  the  good  understanding  that  happily  has  been 
restored  between  the  two  nations,  if  they  were  sup- 
posed to  speak  the  sense  of  those  among  us  who 
are  most  friendly  to  America. 
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A  great  deal  of  vague  and  general  abuse  may 
be  passed  over,  as  that  the  Americans  "  are  a  cal- 
culating people,  and  fight  not  for  glory  but  plunder  " 
— "  such  a  set  of  braggadocios,  that  their  public 
men  must  submit  to  the  claims  of  their  extravagant 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency  " — that  there  is  among 
them  a  "  general  debasement" — "  that  those  who 
aim  at  place  are  corrupt  and  corrupters,  and  the 
masses  who  bestow  preferment  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
dishonest,  and  utterly  immoral."  I  fear  me  most 
if  not  all  o£this  railing  might  be  retorted  upon  a 
certain  nation  whose  wars  in  China  have  been 
warmly  eulogised  by  Lord  Sydenham  in  another 
letter,  though  lie  is  greatly  scandalised  that  all  the 
glory  of  his  friends  is  not  likely  to  prevent  their 
seats  "  slipping  from  under  them  ;"*  a  nation  whose 
general  elections  have  of  late  years  been  found  a 
scene  of  the  most  hateful  corruption,  although  we 
should  be  guilty  of  a  most  gross  and  unpardonable 
exaggeration  were  we  on  this  account  to  stigmatize 
the  whole   people   as  "  utterly  immoral "    in   the 


*  The  naivete  of  this  passage  is  exceedingly  great.  "But 
what  is  the  use  of  all  this  glory  if  your  seats  slip  from  under 
you  ?"  Then,  after  a  great  abuse  of  John  Bull,  "  I  am  afraid 
that  the  possession  of  power  is  making  me  terribly  inclined 
to  despotism,  for  I  am  thinking  of  planting  my  cabbages 
rather  under  the  shade  of  Metternich  or  the  Czar,"  &c., 
p.  326.  To  be  sure ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  consequence  of 
being  Governor-General  with  d;ctatorial  power. 
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terms   rashly  applied    to    his   neighbours   by    the 
Canadian  Governor. 

But  the  charges  which  he  allows  himself  to  lay, 
and  which  his  relatives  have  thought  it  riaht  to 
publish,  are  more  specific.  "  The  Government 
seems  to  me  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  that  of  the  mob 
supported  by  the  most  odious  and  profligate  cor- 
ruption. Iso  man  who  aims  at  power  dare  avow 
an  opinion  of  his  own ;  he  must  pander  to  the 
lowest  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  in  their  parties 
(the  two  great  ones  which  now  divide  the  Union, 
the  Loco-focos  and  the  Whigs)  the  only  subject 
of  the  leading  men  of  either  is  to  instil  some 
wretchedly  low  sentiment  into  the  people,  and  then 
explode  it  for  their  own  advantage.  There  is 
scarcely  a  statesman  of  either  who  would  not  adopt 
the  most  violent  or  the  basest  doctrine  however,  if 
he  thought  that  he  could  work  it  to  advantage 
with  the  majority — peculation  and  jobbing  are  the 
only  objects ;  delusion,  and  tlie  basest  flattery  of 
the  people,  the  means." — "  If,"  adds  this  discreet 
statesman,  "  they  drive  us  into  a  w  ar,  the  Slacks 
in  the  South  will  soon  settle  all  that  part  of  the 
Union  ;  and  in  the  Nortli  I  feel  sure  that  we  can 
lick  them  to  their  hearts'  content." — "  A  Republic 
could  answer  in  former  times,  in  countries  where 
was  no  people,  or  few  ;  the  bulk  of  the  population 
Helots  and  slaves;  but  where  there  is  a  people, 
and  they  really  have  the  power  government  is  only 
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possible  by  pandering  to  their  worst  passions, 
which  makes  the  country  unbearable  to  a  man  of 
any  education,  and  the  Central  Government  itself  a 
byword  amongst  civilized  nations.  I  hope  (he  con- 
cludes, perhaps  consistently  enough)  that  we  may 
live  long  enough  to  see  this  great  bubble  burst ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  be  very  long- 
lived  for  that"  (316). 

I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  declaring 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  marvel  at  the 
total  want  of  common  reflection,  or  the  extra- 
ordinary want  of  common  information,  in  this 
passage — the  production  of  a  man  in  high  oflnce, 
addressed  to  a  man  still  higher,  and  who  pre- 
sumes, without  any  deliberation,  and  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  pronounce  so  sweep- 
ing a  censure  upon  the  whole  body  of  a  great 
nation,  all  their  statesmen,  and  all  their  institutions. 
It  is  fit  the  Americans  should  well  understand  that 
these  are  the  errors  and  this  the  rashness  of  the 
late  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  not  shared 
by  the  Liberal  party,  or  by  any  but  the  most 
ignorant  and  the  most  prejudiced  in  this  country. 

First  of  all.  Lord  Sydenham  is  no  authority  on 
the  subject  of  the  United  States,  merely  because 
he  was  Governor  of  Canada,  and  never  in  the 
Union  at  all.  Had  he  remained  in  London  he 
would  have  been  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  those 
States,  as  his  living  near  them  for  two  years  could 
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make  him ;  nay,  a  great  deal  better  ;  for  his  re- 
sidence in  Canada,  without  giving  him  one  tittle 
more  of  information,  had  the  manifest  tendency  to 
fill  his  mind  with  Canadian  prejudices ;  and  these 
views  seem  to  have  gained  a  still  greater  ascendant 
over  him   by  the  disputes  of  a  border  nature,  in 
which  he  was  involved.     I  should,  during  the  sepa- 
ration of  England  and  Scotland  before  the  seven- 
teenth century,  never  have  looked  to  the  Warden 
of  the  West  Marches  for  a  candid  account  of  tli8 
people   on  the  Scotch   border   when  he  lived  at 
Carlisle,     But,  had  the  Warden  directed  his  hostile 
operations   from  York  or  from   Lincoln,  I  should 
have  believed  him  just  as  ignorant  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  London,  and  a  very  great  deal  more  prejudiced. 
Next,  let  us  observe  how  little  the  Governor- 
General  had  studied  constitutions  when  he  assumes 
the  office  of  deciding  on  their  comparative  merits. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  crowd  more  manifest  errors 
into  one  sentence  than  are  found  in  the  few  lines 
about  ancient  republics.     Many  things  respecting 
those  systems  are  obscurely  known,  and  are  there- 
fore the  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  no  one  ever 
affected    to  doubt   of  the  matters    on  which   this 
strange  sentence  errs,  and  errs  dogmatically.   Sparta 
is  of  course  alluded  to  by  the  mention  of  Helots  ; 
but   Sparta  was  not  a  republican,  it  was  an  aris- 
tocratic government.     Then  Athens,  which  was  a 
republic,  so  far  from  proving  that  such  a  govern- 
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ment  "  could  answer,"  is  precisely  the  example 
always  resorted  to  in  order  to  prove  what  Lord 
Sydenham  states  to  be  the  vice  of  the  American 
Government  as  contrasted  with  the  Grecian,  namely, 
the  statesman  "  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the 
people."  Yet,  this  notwithstanding,  can  any  one 
say  that  Athens,  the  very  seat  of  this  worst  of 
vices,  was  by  it  "  made  unbearable  to  a  man  of  any 
education  ?  "  Does  he  conceive  that  any  of  us, 
even  in  Canada,  are  more  refined,  more  civilized, 
more  educated,  than  the  ornaments  of  Athenian 
society,  the  very  men  who  were  fain  to  court  the 
people  ?  It  is  another  error  equally  great  to  make 
it  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  modern  re- 
public, and  the  feature  that  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ancient,  that  the  "  people  really  had  the  power." 
In  Athens,  if  anywhere,  they  really  had  the  power ; 
we  are  only  left  to  speculate  on  the  restraints  under 
which  it  was  exercised,  and  even  to  doubt  if  any 
such  existed  in  practice.  But  assuredly  the  bulk 
of  the  power  was  in  their  hands  more  than  in  any 
other  democracy,  ancient  or  modern. 

That  in  the  American  Government  there  exist 
great  imperfections  no  man  can  doubt ;  one  among 
the  greatest  has  lately  been  removed,  because  the 
central  power  of  the  Federacy  is  now  enabled 
better  to  maintain  its  relations  with  foreign  states 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  improvement  of  the 
constitutional  law.     But  there  remain  blots  which 
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Still  disfigure  the  system,  and  in  practice  sadly  mar 
its  working.  Of  these  the  very  worst,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  entire  change  of  public  functionaries,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  which  follows  every 
change  of  the  President,  converts  all  the  more 
considerable  members  of  the  community  into  place- 
hunters,  and  makes  the  whole  interval,  between 
one  election  of  chief  magistrate  and  another,  a 
constant  scene  of  canvass.  The  removal  of  this 
and  a  few  other  imperfections  would  make  the 
Government  of  America  as  faultless  as  a  very 
popular  system  can  ever  be.  That  some  and  even 
considerable  evils  would  be  left,  evils  inseparable 
from  a  Republic,  because  growing  out  of  the  large 
share  assigned  to  the  people  in  the  distribution  of 
power,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  is  no  discovery 
of  Lord  Sydenham's  that  as  long  as  men  are  men 
power  and  pre-eminence  will  be  sought  after ;  and 
that  if  the  right  of  bestowing  these  is  vested  in 
the  people,  the  people  will  be  courted  by  those 
who  seek  after  them. 

We  are  upon  a  practical,  not  a  speculative, 
question ;  and  that  question  is  not  as  to  the  im- 
possible attainment  of  theoretical  perfection,  but 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different  schemes 
of  polity.  Power  must  rest  in  some  part  of  the 
community.  Patronage  must  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately rest  with  them  that  have  power.  Shall 
they  be   the   people  at   large  ?     No,   says   Lord 
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Sydenham  ;  for  if  the  people  are  to  choose  their 
ministers,  they  who  would  fill  ministerial  places 
will  debase  themselves  by  pandering  to  the  people's 
prejudices.  But  what  if  we  intrust  this  delicate 
office  to  a  court  or  a  prince,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  duty  be  more  uprightly  discharged,  and 
exaltinsf  the  character  of  the  candidates  for  favour? 
Are  we  so  blinded  by  the  evils  of  popular  canvass 
as  to  have  all  of  a  sudden  forgotten  that  other 
time-serving,  that  old  species  of  fawning,  that 
worser  form  of  flattery,  which  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  of  purity  used  to  charge  upon  the  parasites  of 
.princes,  the  crew  of  courtiers,  the  minions  who 
pander  to  the  propensities,  not  of  the  people,  but 
the  despot  ?  Then  shall  power  and  patronage  be 
vested  in  a  patrician  body,  in  a  class  of  men  whom 
"  a  man  of  education  "  might  well  find  not  "  un- 
bearable ?  "  The  class  fawned  upon  would  here 
no  doubt  be  found  more  refined  in  its  tastes,  and 
must  be  propitiated  with  a  more  dainty  flattery. 
Yet  I  question  if  the  fawning  would  be  less  active, 
if  the  suppleness  of  the  candidate  for  favour  would 
be  less  pliant,  if  the  senator  would  be  less  given  to 
cringe,  than  they  who,  instead  of  crawling  in  the 
ante-room  of  the  noble,  after  a  more  homely 
fashion  take  the  hand  of  the  peasant  and  the 
mechanic.  I  greatly  doubt  if  less  falsehood  will 
be  found  in  the  smooth  speeches  addressed  to 
the  select  patrician  circle  than  in  the  boisterous 
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harangues  delivered  to  win  tlie  plebeian.  One 
ground  of  my  doubt  is  the  recollection  which  we 
all  have  of  the  scenes  of  endless  intrigue  and  wide- 
spread corruption  displayed  by  the  aristocratic 
courts  of  modern  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  ancient 
Rome  in  her  more  patrician  days  ;  and  another 
ground  of  my  doubt  is  precisely  this,  that  men  are 
more  prone  to  practise  deception  in  secret  than  in 
public,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  use  unworthy 
arts  in  the  closet,  the  appointed  scene  of  intrigue, 
than  on  the  hustings,  from  whence  the  grosser 
species  of  intrigue,  at  least,  must  for  ever  be 
banished.* 

And  here  is  furnished  a  very  striking  proof  of 
the  entire  carelessness  with  which  this  political 
reasoner  made  his  observations  upon  America,  and 
formed  his  opinions  respecting  her  people.  He 
plainly  affirms  of  all  statesmen  in  the  United  States 
that  "  their  only  objects  are  peculation  and  job- 
bing ; "  and  their  means  of  being  able  to  peculate 
and  job  are  "  the  basest  flattery  of  the  people." 
Now  surely  a  very  little  reflection  would  have 
sufficed  to  satisfy  any  considerate  person  that  this 
charge   is   wholly  impossible.     The   existence   of 

*  We  must  hold  even  the  balance,  and  blame  bad  arts, 
however  applied.  That  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  ex- 
cusing the  unworthy  arts  of  demagogues,  above  all,  their 
corrnpting  the  people  by  their  vile  practices,  may  appear 
imder  the  head  of  Wilkes. 
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such  violent  party  divisions,  and  the  publicity  witli 
which  every  department  of  Government  is  adminis- 
tered, make  peculation  impracticable.  They  might 
as  well  be  charged  with  "  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King."  It  is  an  ofience  which  in 
such  a  country  can  have  no  existence.  But  this 
manifest  error  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen, 
while  it  shows  the  strength  of  his  prejudices  against 
the  Americans,  proves  also  the  weakness  of  his 
means  of  annoyance,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  much  of  his  general  invective. 

As  to  the  standing  topic  of  vulgar  manners,  let 
it  be  fairly  stated  that  there  are  many  parts  both 
of  P" ranee  and  England  to  which  we  should  not 
think  of  resorting  were  we  in  quest  of  patterns,  not 
of  printed  goods  but  polished  manners.  Even 
while  representing  Manchester,  Lord  Sydenham 
would  hardly  have  cited  the  bulk  of  his  constitu- 
ents as  superior  in  elegance  to  the  people  of  Kew 
York,  But  an  authority  fully  as  high  as  himself 
on  this  delicate  matter,  M.  de  Lafayette,  would, 
as  I  personally  know,  have  severely  chid  him  for 
underrating  even  the  manners  of  the  Americans ; 
and  if,  after  such  an  authority,  any  further  defence 
were  required,  two  facts  may  be  mentioned.  Sir 
E.  Liston  declared  that  he  had  never  conversed 
with  a  better  bred  sovereign  in  any  court  of  Europe 
than  General  Washington  ;  and  among  the  women 
of  the  highest  breeding  in  our  day  no  one  would 

VOE.  VI.  E 
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hesitate  to  mention  Lady  TVellesley.*  They  who 
have  never  been  in  the  United  States  may  surely 
be  pardoned  if  they  feel  unable  to  believe  the 
notion  entertained  by  others  who,  like  themselves 
and  Lord  SycU^nham,  have  also  never  been  there, 
but  who  would  yet  assume  General  Washington 
and  Lady  Wellesley  to  be  the  only  persons  of  fine 
manners  ever  produced  in  the  Union. 

It  is,  however,  not  avowedly  on  the  score  of 
their  under-breeding  that  the  Governor-General 
rests  his  disliive  of  the  Americans.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  rather  seems  disposed  to  pass  that  liead 
of  complaint  liglitly,  though  it  is  plainly  enough  at 
the  bottom  of  many  feelings  upon  the  subject. 
His  main  accusation  is  the  mob  tyranny,  and  the 
habit  of  their  public  men  quailing  before  it.  No 
doubt  a  certain  degree  of  this  evil  is  inseparable 
from  every  popular  Government.  Who  in  Ireland 
dares  profess  any  opinion  hostile  to  the  Romish 
hierarchy  throughout  three  of  the  provinces,  or 
favourable  to  it  in  the  fourth  ?  No  rational  poli- 
tician dares  attend  a  popular  meeting  now  in  that 
country  for  fear  of  Repeal,  which  not  one  single 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  will  vote  for, 

*  Otliers  might  well  be  added.  For  example,  Lady 
Ashburton  ;  but  her  long  residence  in  this  country  prevents 
all,  excepting  a  few,  from  recollecting  that  she  came  from 
America  in  her  younger  days  as  higlily  accomplished  in 
manners  as  the  world  has  more  lately  seen  her. 
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save  a  few  Irishmen  under  mob  influence.  Who  in 
1831  was  safe  in  England  if  he  proclaimed  his  dis- 
like of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  What  public  meeting  has 
any  moderate  liberal  politician  ventured  to  hold  of 
late  years  ?  Have  not  even  the  corn-law  repealers 
been  fain  to  raise  the  popular  cry  of  cheap  bread 
in  assemblies  collected  by  tickets,  and  from  which 
the  multitude  were  carefully  excluded  ?  We  may 
not  go  so  far  as  the  Americans  in  humouring  the 
popular  cry  of  the  hour  when  we  address  our  con- 
stituents, because  our  Government  is  less  purely 
popular  than  theirs  ;  but  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  speeches  of  our  political  chiefs — aye,  and  even 
their  measures  when  in  office — take  the  tincture  of 
the  multitude  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and 
whose  favour  they  are  expected  to  conciliate  ?  If 
this  be  denied,  we  may  require  to  be  informed 
what  Lord  Sydenham  precisely  means  when — 
adverting  to  the  free-trade  measures  respecting 
timber,  sugar,  and,  above  all,  corn,  in  1841 — he 
says,  "  It  is  an  immense  point  gained  to  get  a  new 
flag  under  which  to  fight.  The  people  of  England 
do  not  care  a  rush  for  any  of  your  Irish  hobby- 
horses ;  and  they  are  not  witli  you  upon  Church 
matters,  or  grievances  of  that  kind.  Even  your 
foreign  policy  has  not  touched  them  the  least,  and 
I  doubt  whether  twenty  victories  would  give  you  a 
borough  or  a  county  ;  but  you  have  now  given 
them  an   intelligible    {'I'^icp^G   offering   practical 

E  2 
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benefits  to  contend  for,  and  though  defeated  on  it, 
as  you  doubtless  will  be,  defeat  will  be  attended 
with  reputation,  and  will  make  you,  as  a  party  in 
the  country,  far  stronger  than  you  have  been  of 
late  "  (p.  90).  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
preference  here  given  to  the  Corn  Bill  over  the 
Irish  Church  Reform  and  the  other  measures  is 
not  rested  on  the  relative  merits,  but  solely  on  the 
relative  popular  tendency,  of  the  different  plans — 
their  capabilities  as  "  flags  to  fight  under  ;"  and 
the  Corn  Law  is  preferred  because  it  is  a  better 
party  Shibboleth.  No  doubt  Lord  Sydenham 
would  have  a  right  to  urge  that  he  had  always 
maintained  the  free-trade  doctrine  for  its  own 
sake ;  but  why  will  he  not  allow  American  states- 
men also  to  prefer  each  his  several  tenets  for  their 
own  sakes?  Suppose  he  had  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  a  South  Carolina  friend  main- 
taining that  some  pi'oposition  for  preventing  anti- 
slavery  petitions  being  received  by  Congress  was  a 
fine  "  flag  to  fight  under,"  "  offered  an  intelligible 
principle  to  contend  for,"  and,  though  defeated, 
would  make  the  Virginian  "  party  stronger  than 
it  had  of  late  been,"  how  little  would  it  have  availed 
to  urge  that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  always  held  the 
same  opinions?  Hov/  triumphantly  would  Lord 
Sydenham  have  pointed  to  this  letter  as  a  con- 
fession that  American  statesmen  frame  their  conduct 
upon  the  plan  of  pandering  to  the  tastes  and  pas- 
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sions  of  tlie  multitude  ?  And  would  it  have  been 
deemed  an  answer  to  his  inference  if  it  had  appeared 
that  the  party  proposing^  this  extreme  course  had 
never  thought  of  it  for  ten  years  which  they  had 
passed  in  office,  but  merely  brought  it  forward 
when  all  other  means  of  obtaining  influence  had 
failed,  and  when  their  fortunes  among  the  con- 
stituent bodies  of  the  country  were  become  des- 
perate ? 

But  these  are  possibly  extreme  cases.  Are  there 
no  other  instances,  even  in  our  own  better  regu- 
lated system,  so  much  less  disfigured  by  popular 
excess  than  the  American  ; — no  instances  of  public 
men  shaping  their  conduct  and  their  speeches  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  and  feelings,  or  even  the 
tastes  and  caprices,  of  the  people,  either  generally 
or  locally  ?  Surely  common  fairness  towards  the 
Americans  required  some  consideration  of  the  tone 
taken  in  our  own  election  addresses,  of  the  speeches 
made  on  our  own  hustings  and  at  our  public 
meetings,  of  the  difference  between  these  and  the 
parliamentary  speeches  of  the  same  individuals, 
nay,  of  the  well  known  difference  between  the 
conduct  of  parliament  itself  during  its  first  and 
its  last  session.  What  minister  ever  ventured 
to  propose  a  civil  list  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election  ? 

The  arts  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  by 
these  remarks  are  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable 
to  all  who  use  them,  and  are  incalculably  hurtful 
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to  tlie  people  upon  whom  they  are  practised.  If 
they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inseparable  from  a 
very  popular  Government,  their  mischief  forms  a 
serious  deduction  from  the  merits  of  tliat  system. 
To  restrain  them  witliin  tlie  narrovvest  possible 
limits  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  statesmen,  but 
most  especially  is  it  the  duty  of  those  who  maintain 
the  superior  advantages  of  a  popular  constitution. 
Them,  above  all  others,  it  behoves  not  to  lower 
the  character  of  popular  men,  not  to  corrupt  the 
people  themselves  ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  flattery  and  the  falsehood  which  taint  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court,  the  poison  Avhich  tyrants 
inhale  with  their  earliest  breath,  cannot  with  im- 
punity be  inspired  by  the  people. 

After  all,  in  estimating  tlie  merits'  of  any  Go- 
vernment, we  must  never  lose  sight  of  what  is  the 
end  of  all  government — the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  It  may  safely  be  admitted  that  if  a 
scheme  could  be  devised  for  embodying  a  legisla- 
ture of  wise,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  men,  with 
an  executive  council  of  capacity,  integrity,  firmness, 
removed  from  popular  control,  animated  with  the 
desire  of  furthering  the  public  good,  and  consulting, 
in  the  pursuit  of  it,  no  will  or  authority  but  their 
own  chastened  judgment,  a  much  purer  and  more 
noble  Government  would  be  constituted  tlian  any 
that  owes  its  origin  to  the  pvxblic  choice,  and  acts 
under  the  people's  superintendence.  But,  unhap- 
pily, experience  has  proved  that  any  legislature. 
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and  any  executive  body,  removed  from  all  control, 
soon  forgets  the  end  of  its  creation  ;  and  instead 
of  consulting  the  good  of  the  community  at  large, 
confines  all  its  exertions  to  furthering  its  own  indi- 
vidual interest.  So  it  must  ever  be  until  we  are 
blessed  with  a  descent  of  angels  to  undertake  the 
manaofement  of  our  concerns.  Till  then  there  is 
but  one  security  for  the  community — a  watchful 
superintendence  and  an  efficient  control  over  its 
representatives  and  rulers.  The  experiment  may 
be  coarse  and  clumsy  ;  it  may  be  attended  with  evils 
of  a  very  serious  kind  ;  it  may  give  rise  to  an  un- 
fortunate influence  being  exercised  by  classes  of  the 
people  who  are  neither  very  refined  nor  always 
very  honest,  nor  even  very  well  informed  as  to 
their  own  interests.  Nevertheless,  as  human  society 
is  constituted,  in  the  choice  of  evils  this  is  the  least  ; 
it  admits  of  many  compensations ;  it  gives  the 
prospect  of  much  diminution  as  knowledge  and  as 
virtue  advance  ;  whereas  any  system  that  excludes 
the  popular  voice  must  needs  lead  to  a  thraldom 
and  to  abuses  which  admit  of  no  compensation, 
and,  instead  of  wearing  out  in  time,  only  gather 
strength  and  acquire  increased  malignity  with  every 
year  that  revolves. 

The  worst  of  all  the  features  in  the  Union  Lord 
Sydenham  has  no  doubt  passed  entirely  over — the 
disgraceful  prejudices  against  negro  emancipation. 
But  even  these  may  yield  to  circumstances,  and 
give  place  to  more  rational  as  well  as  more  humane 
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views  of  national  policy,  provided  a  free  govern- 
ment continues  to  bless  America,  and  no  catastrophe 
liappens  to  destroy  the  Union.  Lord  Sydenham 
indeed  is  thoughtless  enough  to  view  witii  a  kind 
of  exultation  the  prospect  of  negro  insurrection  as 
a  consequence  of  tlie  United  States  daring  to  wage 
war  with  England.  Misguided,  short-sighted  man  ! 
and  ignorant,  oh,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  either 
colour  in  the  New  World  !  A  negro  revolt  in  our 
islands,  where  tlie  whites  are  as  a  liandful  among- 
their  sable  bretliren,  might  prove  fatal  to  European 
life,  but  the  African  at  least  would  be  secure,  as 
far  as  security  can  be  derived  by  wading  through 
rivers  of  blood.  But  on  the  continent,  where  the 
numbers  of  the  two  colours  are  evenly  balanced, 
and  all  the  arms  are  in  the  white  man's  hands,  who 
but  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  unliappy  slaves  could 
bear  to  contemplate  their  wretcliedness  in  the  at- 
tempt by  violence  to  shake  off  their  chains  !— Then 
again  he  feels  quite  confident  that  the  nortiiern 
states  must  be  utterly  defeated,  and  easily  defeated, 
as  soon  as  they  draw  tlie  sword  against  England. 
Possibly  ;  and  yet  this  inference  lias  not  been  very 
logically  drawn  by  Lord  Sydenham  from  the  history 
of  the  former  American  war.  Wlien  the  people  of 
the  colonies  numbered  less  than  three  millions,  they 
defeated  the  best  troops  of  England,  possessed  as 
she  was  of  all  the  strongholds  of  the  country,  and 
sweeping  the  ocean  with  her  fleets,  before  the  infant 
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Eepublic  had  a  flag  floating  upon  the  seas.  That 
twenty-four  millions,  with  entire  possession  of  the 
land,  and  a  formidable  fleet  at  sea,  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  Canadians  and  Nova  Scotians,  is 
certainly  a  possible  event ;  but  that  it  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  the  Governor  of  these  petty 
settlements  complacently  assures  himself,  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  Nay  it  seems  barely  pos- 
sible that  some  notion  should  creep  into  the  minds 
of  the  Americans,  as  how  a  war  might  lead  to  the 
very  opposite  result,  of  Canada  joining  Avith  the 
United  States,  and  forming  an  additional  member 
of  that  great  confederacy. 

They,  however,  who  are  the  best  friends  of  both 
countries,  must  be  the  least  willing  to  indulge  on 
either  side  in  such  speculations.  The  Americans 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  be  tempted  to  form 
such  pernicious  projects  by  any  notion  of  a  hostile 
feeling  towards  them  prevailing  in  this  country. 
They  may  be  well  assured,  that  far  from  regarding 
their  Government  as  "a  bubble,"  and  trusting  that 
it  soon  may  burst,  the  universal  sentiment  in 
England  is  the  hope  that  it  may  long  continue  to 
exhibit  the  proud  spectacle  of  popular  freedom,  and 
even  popular  power,  combined  with  order  at  home, 
and  moderation  abroad,  in  successful  refutation  of 
all  the  old  opinions  that  a  republic  was  impossible 
in  a  large  territory  with  a  numerous  people. 
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MARQUESS   WELLESLEY. 


If  any  one  were  desired  to  name  the  family  in  mo- 
dern times  which,  like  the  Gracchi  at  Rome,  pecu- 
liarly excelled  all  others  in  the  virtues  and  in  the 
renown  of  its  members,  there  could  hardly  be  any 
hesitation  in  pitching  upon  the  illustrious  house  of 
which  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  Marquess  Wel- 
lesley,  was  the  head.  But  I  had  tlie  happiness  of  a 
long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  with  that  great 
man,  and  enjoyed  more  particularly  his  unreserved 
confidence  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
his  life.  It  is  fit,  therefore,  that  I  distrust  my  own 
feelings  towards  his  memory  ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve impartiality,  the  first  duty  of  an  historian,  but 
the  most  difficult  in  writing  contemporary  history, 
I  shall  confine  myself  in  treating  of  him  to  the 
facts  which  are  beyond  all  controversy,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  the  best  heralds  of  his  fame. 

The  family  of  the  Wellesleys  originally  came 
from  Somersetshire,  and  by  intermarriage  with  the 
Cowleys  or  Colleys,  and  by  a  devise  from  the 
Poles,*  obtained  large  property  in  Ireland,  where 

*  Lord   Maryborough,    on   his   brother's   decease   Lord 
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they  were,  in  1756,  raised  to  the  Peerage.  About 
sixty  years  ago  they  took  the  name  of  Wellesley, 
which,  I  believe,  was  their  more  ancient  appellation 
also  in  this  country,  that  of  Wesley  being  of  recent 
date.  The  father  of  the  present  generation  was  a 
person  of  talents  and  virtue,  and  his  taste  in  music 
being  cultivated  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  he 
was  the  author  of  some  beautiful  compositions, 
which  still  retain  their  place  in  the  favour  of  the 
musical  world.  Dying  while  some  of  his  children 
were  very  young,  the  care  of  their  education  was 
left  to  their  mother,*  a  daughter  of  Lord  Dun- 
gannon,  and  the  family  fortune  being  in  consider- 
able embarrassment,  her  merit  in  bringing  them 
through  some   difficulties,  training   them  to  such 

Mornington,  was  the  person  to  whom  this  valuable  gift  was 
made  by  a  gentleman  distantly  related  to  the  family.  His 
lordship  Avas  then  a  young  midshipman,  and  was  offered  the 
fortune  upon  condition  that  he  quitted  the  navy  and  came  to 
reside  with  his  kinsman.  But  this  he  refused,  as  the  war 
still  continued,  and  he  thought  leaving  the  service  before 
the  peace  would  be  dishonourable.  He  supposed,  as  did  his 
family,  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  benefaction ;  but  the 
old  gentleman  declared  by  his  will  that  such  conduct  only 
increased  his  esteem  for  the  young  man,  and  left  him  the 
Pole  estate. 

*  She  was  daughter  to  the  first  Viscount  Dungannon. 
Her  brother  died  before  his  father ;  and  the  second  aud  late 
Viscount  Dungannon  was  her  nephew.  Her  father  was  son 
to  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  Marquess  of 
Downsliire.  Hence  the  relationship  of  the  Wellesleys  to 
the  Downshire,  Salisbury,  and  Talbot  families. 
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excellence  and  such  eminence  as  few  families  ever 
attained,  exceeds  all  ordinary  praise.  This  truly 
venerable  matron  was  permitted  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  reap  the  highest  reward  which  such  rare 
virtues  as  adorned  her  character  can,  in  this  stage 
of  our  existence,  receive  ;  for  her  life  was  extended 
to  an  extreme  old  age ;  she  saw  all  the  glories  of 
Hindostan,  of  Spain,  and  of  Waterloo ;  and  left 
four  sons  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  by 
inheritance,  but  "  by  merit  raised  to  that  proud 
eminence."* 

Richard,  the  eldest  son,  who  at  his  father's  death 
had  nearly  attained  majority,  was  first  sent  to  Har- 
row, where  he  took  part  in  a  great  rebellion  that  had 
well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  school.  This  occa- 
sioned his  expulsion,  and  he  then  went  to  Eton, 
where  he  was  distinguished  above  all  the  youths  of 
his  time.  When  Dr.  Goodall,  his  contemporary 
and  afterwards  Head  master,  was  examined  in  1818 
before  the  Education  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  the  alleged  passing  over  of 
Porson  in  giving  promotion  to  King's  College,  he 
at  once  declared  that  the  celebrated  Grecian  was 
not  by  any  means  at  the  head  of  the  Etonians  of 
his  day,  and  on  being  asked  by  me  (as  chairman) 

*  It  is  related  of  Lady  Mornington,  that  on  a  crowd  press- 
ing round  and  obstructing  her  carriage  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  House  late  in  her  life,  she  said  to  Lord  Cowley,  who  ac- 
companied her,  "  So  much  for  the  honour  of  being  mother  of 
the  Gracchi !  " 
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to  name  his  superior,  lie  at  once  said  Lord  Wel- 
lesley.*  Sonae  of  his  verses  in  the  Musce  Etonenses 
have  great  merit,  as  examples  both  of  pure  Latinity 
and  poetical  talent.  The  lines  on  Bedlam,  espe- 
cially, are  of  distinguished  excellence.  At  Christ 
Church,  whither  he  went  from  Eton,  and  where  he 
studied  under  Dr.  W.  Jackson  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Oxford),  he  continued  successfully  engaged  in 
classical  studies,  and  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  showed  how  entirely  he  had  kept  up  his 
school  reputation  :  it  justly  gained  the  University 
prize.  In  his  riper  years  he  retained  the  same 
classical  taste  which  had  been  created  at  school  and 
nurtured  at  College.  At  no  time  of  his  life  does 
it  appear  that  he  abandoned  these  literary  pursuits, 
so  well  fitted  to  be  the  recreation  of  a  mind  like 
his.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  East  he 
wrote,  at  Mr.  Pitt's  desire,  those  beautiful  verses 
on  French  conquest,  which  were  first  published  in 
the  '  Anti-Jacobin,'  and  of  which  the  present  Lord 
Carlisle,  a  most  finished  scholar  and  a  man  of  true 
poetical  genius,  gave  a  translation  of  peculiar 
felicity.  Nor  did  the  same  taste  and  the  same 
power  of  happy  and  easy  versification  quit  him  in 

*  Some  one  of  the  Committee  would  have  had  this  struck 
out  of  the  evidence,  as  not  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  Abuse  of  Charities ;  but  the  general  voice  was 
immediately  pronounced  in  favour  of  retaining  it,  as  a  small 
tribute  of  our  great  respect  for  Lord  Wellesley  ;  and  I  know 
that  he  highly  valued  this  tribute. 
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his  old  age.  As  late  as  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  amused  himself  witli  Latin  verses,  was 
constant  in  reading  the  Greek  orators  and  poets, 
and  corresponded  with  the  Bishop  of  Durliam  upon 
a  favourite  project  which  lie  had  formed  of  learning 
Ilebi-ew,  tliat  he  might  be  able  to  relish  the  beauties 
of  the  Sacred  writings,  particularly  the  Psalmody, 
an  object  of  much  admiration  with  him.  Plis  ex- 
quisite lines*  on  the  '  Babylonian  Willow,  trans- 
planted from  the  Euphrates  a  hundred  years  ago,' 
were  suggested  by  the  delight  he  took  in  the  137th 
Psalm,  the  most  affecting  and  beautiful  of  the  in- 
spired king's  whole  poetry.  This  fine  piece  was 
the  production  of  his  eightieth  year. 

At  Oxford  he  formed  with  Lord  Grenville  a 
friendship  which  continued  during  their  lives,  and 
led  to  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Grenville's  great 
kinsman,  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  their  entering  into  public 
life.  That  amiable  man  was  sure  to  set  its  right 
value  upon  a  heart  so  gentle,  a  spirit  so  high,  and 
accomplishments  so  brilliant  as  Lord  Wellesley's  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
which  can  be  given  of  the  fearless  confidence  re- 
posed by  the  young  minister  in  his  own  resources, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  phalanx  of  opposition 
was  marshalled  by  no  less  men  than  Fox,  Burke, 
Windham,  and  Sheridan,  and  when  he  had  not  a 
single  cabinet  colleague  ever  heard  in  debate,  nor 
*  SalLv  Bahylonica. 
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indeed  any  auxiliary  at  all  save  Lord  Melville,  he 
never  should  have  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to 
promote  Lord  AYellesley,  whose  powers  as  a 
speaker  were  of  a  high  order,  and  with  whom  he 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  footing.  The  trifling 
place  of  a  puisne  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  India  Board,  formed  all  the  preferment 
which  lie  received  before  his  appointment  as  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  although  that  important 
nomination  sufficiently  shows  the  high  estimate 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  formed  of  his  capacity. 

In   the    Lords'  House  of  tlie  Irish  Parliament 
J.,ord  Wellesley(then  Lord  Mornington)  first  showed 
tliose  great  powers  which  a  more  assiduous  devotion 
to  the  rhetorical  art  would  certainly  have  ripened 
into  an  oi'atory  of  the  highest  order.     For  he  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  eloquence  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  his  pure  taste  greatly  prefer- 
ring, of  course,  tlie  former.     Tlie  object  of  his  study, 
however,  had  been  principally  the  four  great  ora- 
tions   (on   the  Crown  and  the  Embassy)  ;  and  I 
wondered  to  find  him  in  his  latter  years  so  com- 
pletely master  of  all  the  passages  in  these  perfect 
models,  and  this  before  the  year   1839,  when  he 
beg-an  a^ain  to  read  over  more  than  once  the  Ho- 
meric  poems  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.     I 
spent  much  time  with  him  in  examining  and  com- 
paring the  various  parts  of  those  divine  works,  in 
estimating  their  relative  excellence,  and  in  discuss- 
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ing  the  connexion  of  the  great  passages  and  of  the 
argument  with  the  plan  of  eacli  oration.  But  I 
recollect  also  being  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
so  much  neglected  the  lesser  orations ;  and  that, 
dazzled  as  it  were  with  the  one  which  is  no  doubt 
incomparably  superior  to  all  others  as  a  m  hole,  he 
not  only  for  some  time  would  not  allow  his  full 
share  of  praise  to  iEschines,  whose  oration  against 
Ctesiphon  is  truly  magnificent,  all  but  the  end  of 
the  peroration,  and  whose  oration  on  the  Embassy 
excels  that  of  his  illustrious  rival — but  that  he  really 
had  never  opened  his  eyes  to  the  extraordinary 
beauties  of  the  Philippics,  without  fully  studying 
which  I  conceive  no  one  can  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  perfection  of  Demosthenean  eloquence,  there 
being  some  passages  of  fierce  and  indignant  invec- 
tive more  terrible  in  those  speeches  than  any  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Ctesiphon  itself.  Of  this 
opinion  was  Lord  Wellesley  himself  ultimately  ;  and 
I  believe  he  derived  fully  more  pleasure  of  late  years 
than  he  had  ever  done  before  from  his  readings  of 
those  grand  productions. 

Upon  this  admirable  foundation,  and  with  the 
pure  and  chastened  taste  which  he  thus  had  to  di- 
rect his  efforts,  he  could  well  erect  a  fine  super- 
structure. For  he  had  a  fervent  animation,  a  great 
poetic  force,  a  mind  full  of  sensibilities,  a  nature 
warm  and  affectionate  ;  and  the  clearness  of  his 
understanding  enabled  him  both  to  state  facts  and 
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to  employ  arguments  with  entire  success  to  a  refined 
audience  :  in  the  proceedings  of  none  other  did  he 
ever  take  a  part.  His  powers  of  composition  were 
great ;  and  he  adopted  the  true  method  of  acquiring 
the  faculty  of  debating,  as  well  as  of  excelling  in 
oratory, — lie  studied  his  speeches  carefully,  and  fre- 
quently committed  his  thoughts  to  writing.  But  he 
had  no  mean  talent  for  declamation.  In  the  Irish 
Parliament  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  struggle 
for  the  independence  of  his  country.  That  great 
man  quickly  estimated  his  value  ;  and  remained  affec- 
tionately attached  to  him  through  life,  although  they 
were  thrown  afterwards  into  opposite  parties.  On  re- 
movingr  to  Eno:land  he  became  a  member  of  our 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  uniformly  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Pitt,  by  private  friendship  as  well 
as  similarity  of  opinions  ;  and  when  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  principles  propagated  by  it  in 
tliis  country,  tlireatened  the  subversion  of  our  mixed 
government,  and  the  trial  of  the  most  perilous  of 
all  experiments,  a  pure  democracy  in  a  country  un- 
prepared for  self-government,  the  talents  of  Lord 
"Wellesley  shone  forth  in  a  powerful  resistance  to 
the  menacing  torrent. 

The  great  speech  which  he  delivered  in  .January, 
1794,  upon  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  impossibility  of  making  peace  with 
their  authors  and  directors,  made  an  extraordinary 
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impression  at  the  time.  It  was,  indeed,  the  most 
striking  and  masterly  exposition  which  liad  ever 
been  presented  of  the  subject ;  and  it  went  so  elabo- 
rately into  the  details  of  the  whole  case,  that  the 
attacks  made  by  his  opponents  consisted  mainly  of 
likening  it  to  a  treatise  or  a  book.  The  value  of 
such  a  piece  is  to  be  estimated  by  regarding  it  as  a 
whole,  and  not  by  particular  passages.  It  has  the . 
highest  merit  as  a  luminous  and  impressive  state- 
ment, accompanied  by  sound  reasoning  on  the  facts 
disclosed,  and  animated  appeals  to  the  feelings  they 
were  calculated  to  excite.  The  texture  of  the 
whole  is  artistly  woven ;  and  the  transitions  are 
happy  and  natural.  To  give  any  samples  of  such 
qualities  would  manifestly  be  impossible.  But  the 
peroration  may  be  read  with  admiration  : — 

"  All  the  circumstances  of  your  situation  are 
now  before  you.  You  are  now  to  make  your  op- 
tion ;  you  are  now  to  decide  whether  it  best  becomes 
the  dignity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  spirit  of  a  great 
nation,  to  rely  for  her  existence  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  restless  and  implacable  enemy,  or  on  her 
own  sword.  You  are  now  to  decide  whether  you 
will  intrust  to  the  valour  and  skill  of  British  fleets 
and  British  armies,  to  the  approved  faith  and  united 
strength  of  your  numerous  and  powerful  allies,  the 
defence  of  the  limited  monarchy  of  these  realms, 
of  the  constitution  of  parliament,  of  all  the  esta- 
blished ranks  and  orders  of  society  among  us,  of  the 
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sacred  rights  of  property,  and  of  the  whole  frame 
of  our  laws,   our  liberties,  and   our  religion ;  or 
whether  you  will  deliver  over  the  guardianship  of 
all  these  blessings  to  the  justice  of  Cambon,  the 
plunderer  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  to  sustain  the 
baseless  fabric  of  his  depreciated  assignats,  defrauds 
whole  nations  of  their  rights  of  property,  and  mort- 
gages the  aggregate  wealth  of  Europe  ; —  to  the 
moderation  of  Danton,  who  first  promulgated  that 
unknown   law  of  nature  which    ordains   that   the 
Alps,    the   Pyrenees,  the  Ocean,   and    the  Ehine 
should  be  the  only  boundaries  of  the  French  domi- 
nions ; — to  the  religion  of  Robespierre,  whose  prac- 
tice of  piety  is  the  mui-der  of  his  own  sovereign, 
who  exhorts  all  mankind  to  embrace  the  same  faith, 
and  to  assassinate  their  kings  for    the  honour  of 
God  ; — to  the  friendship  of  Barrere,  who  avows  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe  that  the  fundamental  article 
of  the  revolutionary  government  of  France  is  the 
ruin  and  annihilation  of  the  British  empire  ; — or, 
finally,  to  whatever  may  be  the  accidental  caprice 
of  any  new  band  of  malefactors,  who,  in  the  last 
convulsions  of  their  exhausted  country,  may  be  des- 
tined to  drag  the  present  tyrants  to  their  own  scaf- 
folds, to  seize  their  lawless  power,  to  emulate  the 
depravity  of  their  example,  and  to  ri\-al  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes." 

It  is,  however,  not  as  an  orator  that  this  eminent 
person  must  be  regarded  ;  for,  before  he  had  attained 
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the  height  which  lie  was  destined  to  reach  in  Par- 
liament, he  was  sent  out  to  govern  our  Indian  do- 
minions. His  administration  of  that  great  empire, 
unparalleled  in  history,  the  wisdom  of  his  coimcils, 
his  promptitude  of  execution,  his  rare  combination 
of  the  liigliest  qualities  of  the  statesman,  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  the  "  consulto  "  united  with  the 
"  mature  facto"*  and  the  brilliant  success  which 
crowned  all  his  operations,  furnish  not  merely 
matter  of  interesting  reflection,  but  of  most  useful 
instruction  to  all  succeeding  rulers.  Nor  can  any- 
thing be  more  fortunate  than  the  access  which  the 
publication  of  his  "  Dispatches  "  has  given  to  the 
whole  conduct  of  his  splendid  administration.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  duty  of  the  historian  who 
would  record  its  annals  to  dwell  somewhat  in  detail 
wpon  these  things,  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  les- 
sons which  a  study  of  them  is  fitted  to  impart.  To 
this  I  shall  now  proceed  ;  and  it  is  an  additional 
inducement  to  the  work,  that  we  thus  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  nearly  observing  the  character  and 
conduct  of  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the 
statesmen  whom  the  east  has  in  modern  times  pro- 
duced— Tippoo  Sultan. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  of  all  examine 
the  position  of  the  British  power  in  India  with 
respect  to   its  neighbours,   or,   what   amounts    to 

*  "  Nam  pri mum  opus  est  consulto;  et  ubi  consulueris, 
opus  est  mature  facto." — Sallust. 
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nearly  the  same  thing,  the  force  with  which  it  had 
to  cope,  and  by  which  it  might  expect  to  be  assailed  ; 
in  a  word,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  peninsula 
when  Lord  "VYellesley  assumed  the  government.  We 
must  therefore  begin  by  shortly  considering  in  what 
state  the  events  of  1791  and  1792  had  left  it. 

The  general  outline  of  Indian  affairs  is  sufficiently 
familiar   to   most  readers.     Whether  for  good  or 
for  evil  to  this  country  men  have  doubted,  and 
may  still  dispute — whether  for  good  or  for  evil  to 
the  natives  of  India,  now  that  the  exaggerations 
of  oratory  and  the  distortions  of  party  ingenuity 
have  been  forgotten,  no  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing can  raise  any  question — a  footing  had  been 
at  first  slowly  acquired,  afterwards  rapidly  extended, 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  was 
maintained   by   a   small    numerical    force    of    our 
countrymen,   but  with    the    consent,   at   least   the 
entire  submission,  of  a  vast  body  of  the  people, 
and  with  the  concurrence  and  the  help  of  many 
native   powers,  whose  hostility  among  themselves 
we  had  turned  to  our  advantage  with  great  skill, 
and  with   pretty    uniform    success.     It    had   long 
ceased  to  be  a  question  whether  or  not  this  empire 
could  be  abandoned.     Humanity  towards  our  native 
subjects  and  our  allies,  as  well  as  justice  towards 
our  own  countrymen,  forbade  all  thoughts  of  that 
description,   even  at  times  when   there  seemed  a 
very  general  impression  among  our  rival  statesmen 
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that  tlie  East  Indian  patronage  was  productive  of 
such  peril  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  government  at 
home,  and  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  affairs  was 
beset  with  such  inextricable  difficulties,  as  justified 
a  wish  that  we  had  never  set  foot  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  To  continue  in  the  same  position, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  extension  of  a  dominion 
already  enormous,  was  tlierefore  the  only  kind  of 
moderation  to  wliich  recourse  could  be  had  ;  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  even  this 
was  a  resolve  much  easier  to  make  than  to  keep 
by.  For,  suppose  ever  so  fixed  a  purpose  to  be 
entertained,  that  no  consideration  should  tempt  us 
to  increase  our  dominions,  no  man  could  maintain 
such  a  resolution  inflexibly  in  all  circumstances, 
and  indeed  least  of  all  in  the  very  event  most 
likely  to  happen,  namely,  of  some  neighbouring 
state,  after  having  greatly  increased  its  force,  attack- 
ing us,  or  overpowering  our  allies,  or  even  only  me- 
nacing us,  and  endangering  our  existence,  should  no 
measures  be  adopted  of  a  counteracting  tendency. 
In  truth,  we  had  gotten  into  a  position  fi-om  which, 
as  it  was  impossiljle  to  retire,  so  was  it  not  by  any 
means  within  our  own  power  to  determine  whether 
we  should  stand  still  in  it  or  advance;  and  it 
might  happen  that  the  only  choice  was  a  total 
abandonment  of  our  dominion,  or  an  extension  of 
its  boundaries.  No  doubt  such  an  argument  as 
this  is   liable  to   great  abuse ;    it   has  often  been 
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employed  to  justify  acts  of  glaring  national  wrong. 
But  everything  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  urged,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Nor  is  it  now  stated 
with  any  reference  to  Lord  Wellesley's  proceedings 
in  1798  and  1799;  these  rest  upon  wholly  different 
grounds.  The  present  purpose  is  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  ten  years  before  ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he  was  left  without  a 
choice  as  to  the  course  he  should  take,  and  that 
the  war  and  the  treaty  which  closed  it  were  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  necessary  measures  of  self-defence, 
than  acts  of  aggression  and  of  conquest.  That 
they  were  so  considered,  that  they  were  defended 
upon  this  ground,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for 
although  reference  was  made  to  the  attacks  by 
Tippoo  upon  our  ally  the  Ilajali  of  Travancore,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  this  alone  did  not  justify  the 
course  which  we  pursued.  The  first  attack  had 
been  repulsed :  Tippoo  had  not  repudiated  our 
interference,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  had  set  up  a 
claim  of  right,  grounded  on  what  we  ourselves 
distinctly  admitted  to  be  a  gross  misconduct  of 
the  Eajah ;  and,  before  the  second  attack,  the 
Rajali  had,  in  fact,  become  the  aggressor,  by 
invading  the  Mysore  camp.  Besides,  if  our  whole 
object  was  to  defend  our  ally,  the  success  which 
early  attended  our  operations  had  enabled  us  to 
attain  that  end  with  ease  ;  and  we  derived  no  right 
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from  any  such  consideration  to  continue  the  war, 
as  we  did,  for  three  years,  refusing  all  offers  of 
the  enemy,  and   only  consenting   to    make  peace 
under  the  walls  of  his  capital  upon   the  terms  of 
his  giving  up  one-half  of  his  dominions.     But  the 
true  defence  of  our  proceedings,  and  that  which 
was  by  no  means  kept  back  at  the  time,  was  the 
dangerous  policy  of  the  enemy — the  resources  at 
his   command,   and  which   he   had   shown   in   the 
clearest  manner  a  fixed  determination  to  employ, 
first  a<>aiust  our  allies,  and  then  aQ:ainst  ourselves — 
the  imminent  hazard  to  which  our  existence  in  the 
East  was  exposed  as  long  as  such  power  remained 
in  the  hands  of  a  chief  bent  upon  using  it  to  our 
destruction.     Indeed,  the  principal  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  war  was  much  less  its  injustice 
than  its  impolicy ;  the  view  taken  of  our  interest 
in    those   parts    being   that   which,    twenty   years 
before    (in    1770),    had    been    sanctioned    by    the 
authority  of  some  of  the  local  governments,  namely, 
the  expediency  of  acting  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore 
against  the  Mahrattas,  and -regarding  the  latter  as 
the  more  formidable  advei'sary ;  a  view  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  become  as  obsolete  in  1790, 
and  as  ill  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times,  as  the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  v/ith  respect 
to  the  Spanish  crown  would  have  been  at  the  same 
period  in  the  management  of  our  European  con- 
cerns. 
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We  may   remark    further   upon    that  war,    the 
strong  testimony  in   its   favour  derived  from  the 
bare  fact  of  Lord  Cornwallis  having  been  its  pro- 
moter.    The  justly  venerated  name  of  that  prudent 
and  virtuous  statesman  affords  a  kind  of  security 
for  the  integrity,  and,  above  all,  for  the  moderation 
of  any  line  of  conduct  which  had  the  sanction  of 
his  adoption.     His  Indian  administration,  so  far 
from  having  ever  been  deemed  any  exception  to 
his    well-established    character,    was   admitted   by 
politicians  of  all  classes,  at  a  time  when  party  ran 
highest  upon  the  affairs  of  the  East,  to  have  been  so 
exemplarjr,  that  his  last  appointment,  in   1805,  to 
be  Governor-General  was  the  source  of  universal 
contentment  in   England,  as   well  as   India;   and 
his  loss,  which  so  soon   followed,  was  by  all  parties 
regarded  as  a  great  public  calamity.     When  it  is 
considered  that  such  was  the  deliberate  and   un- 
animous opinion  of  our  statesmen  regarding  the 
course  formerly  pursued  by  this  excellent  person, 
after  so  long  a  time  had  been  given  for  reflection, 
and  such  ample  opportunity  afforded  of  learning 
lessons  from  experience ;  and  above  all,  when  this 
opinion  was  entertained  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  controversy  raged  the  most  vehemently  upon 
the  more  recent  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley,  there 
seems  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  an  unhesitat- 
ing judgment   was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
policy  pursued  in   1789   and    the   two   following 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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years ;  and,  for  the  reasons  already  referred  to, 
tliis  judgment  coukl  only  be  rested  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  our  situation  in  the  East,  with  relation  to 
the  Mysore,  its  ruler,  and  our  allies. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  which  made  Tippoo 
so  formidable  a  neiglibour  are  known  to  most 
readers.  lie  ruled  with  absolute  power  over  a 
highly  fertile  and  populous  country,  of  near  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent ;  from 
whence  he  raised  a  revenue  of  five  millions  sterling 
a-year,  and  an  army  of  150,000  men.  Although 
the  latter  were  very  inferior  in  effective  force  to 
European  troops,  the  revenue  was  equal  to  thrice 
as  much  in  this  country  ;  and  it  was  accumulating 
yearly  in  a  treasure  ready  for  the  emergencies  of 
war,  while  his  soldiers  were  rapidly  improving  in 
discipline,  and  becoming  every  day  more  fit  to 
meet  ours  upon  equal  terms.  To  his  artillery  he 
had  given  the  greatest  attention,  and  he  had  so 
formed  his  corps  of  gunners  and  elephants,  that  he 
could  move  a  train  of  a  hundred  guns  to  any  point 
with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  those  countries  by 
any  other  power.  To  these  great  elements  of 
strength  must  be  added  the  daring,  subtle,  and 
politic  nature  of  the  man,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able that  have  appeared  in  .  modern  times.  His 
ferocious  tyranny  to  his  own  subjects ;  his  cruel 
delight  in  religious  persecution,  which  increased 
his  power  with  the  other  bigots  of  his  own  per- 
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suasion  ;  his  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  English, 
whom  he  had  from  his  cradle  been  taug^ht  to  reg-ard 
as  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  family — these, 
though  they  undoubtedly  form  dark  features  in  liis 
character,  augmented  rather  than  lessened  his 
influence  in  the  peninsula,  and  made  him  an  object 
of  terror  to  all  whom  admiration  of  his  better 
qualities — his  valour,  perseverance,  address,  and 
patriotism — might  fail  to  captivate.  Although  his 
fierce  Mussulman  zeal  alienated  him  from  all 
Christian  nations,  yet  did  his  still  fiercer  animosity 
against  the  English  so  far  conquer  or  assuage  his 
fanaticism  as  to  make  him  court  whatever  power  was 
hostile  to  our  interests ;  and  accordingly  his  con- 
stant endeavour  was  to  gain  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  France,  from  which  he  expected  to 
derive  the  means  of  working  our  overthrow,  and 
indeed  of  exterminatingr  the  British  name  in  the 
East.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  he  had  sent  a 
great  embassy  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  forming 
an  alliance  for  offensive  purposes ;  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  (Bertrand  de  Molleville) 
has  declared  that  a  most  tempting  proposal  was  made 
to  the  servants  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  1791, 
with  great  secrecy,  and  which  they  were  disposed 
to  receive  favourably  ;  but  that  Louis  regretted  too 
much  the  consequences  of  his  former  interference 
in  our  colonial  affairs,  and  was  then  too  bitterly 
reaping  the  fruits  of  it,  to  embark  again  in  similar 
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enterprises,  even  supposing  that  tlie  internal  state 
of  his  (Jominions  had  left  him  the  option. 

There  can,  I  conceive,  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  tlie  war  of  1789  with  this  powerful  and  im- 
placable enemy,  though  it  effected  a  mighty  di- 
minution of  his  strength,  yet  left  him  more  rancorous 
than  ever  in  his  hatred,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  regarded  still  as  by  far  our  most  formidable 
neighbour.  The  cession  of  half  his  territories  to 
the  Company  and  its  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas,  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  main 
force,  when  many  of  his  principal  fortresses  were 
taken,  his  capital  closely  invested,  and  an  assault 
impending,  the  issue  of  which  tlie  preceding  suc- 
cesses of  our  troops  before  the  place  made  no  longer 
doubtful.  Yet  so  bitter  was  the  cup  then  held  to 
his  lips,  'that  even  in  his  extremity  he  flew  back 
from  it,  broke  off  the  treaty,  after  two  of  his  three 
eldest  sons  had  been  given  into  our  hands  as 
hostages,  and  prepared  for  a  last  effort  of  desperate 
resistance — when,  finding  that  it  was  too  late — 
that  our  position  made  the  fall  of  Seringapatam 
inevitable,  and  that  his  utter  destruction  was  the 
certain  consequence  of  further  refusal,  he  agreed 
to  whatever  was  demanded,  and,  in  the  uttermost 
bitterness  of  spirit,  suddenly  signed  the  instrument. 
Such  a  personage,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  tliough 
stripped  of  half  his  dominions,  w^as  very  certain  to 
turn  the  remainder  into  means  of  more  persevering 
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annoyance,  and  only  to  desire  life  that  he  might, 
on  some  future  day,  slake  his  thirst  of  vengeance. 
The  country  which  he  retained  was  full  of  strong 
places,  and  bordered  upon  our  dominions  in  the 
Carnatic  by  so  many  passes  that  Madras  could 
hardly  ever  be  reckoned  secure  from  his  attack. 
His  territory  was  centrally  situated,  between  our 
settlements  upon  the  two  coasts,  so  as  to  command 
the  line  that  joined  them.  He  still  possessed  his 
capital,  a  place  of  prodigious  strength,  and  which 
he  could  again  fortify  as  he  had  done  before.  His 
despotic  power  placed  the  whole  resources  of  a 
rich  country  at  his  absolute  disposal,  and  the  six 
years  that  followed  the  peace  of  Seringapatam  were 
actively  employed  in  preparing  for  that  revenge 
which,  ever  since  the  disasters  of  1792,  had  been 
burning  in  his  breast.  This  is  what  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  and  it  was  certainly  found  to 
have  taken  place.  But  the  course  of  events  had 
still  further  favoured  his  designs.  The  dissensions 
among  the  other  native  princes,  and  rebellions  in 
the  dominions  of  some,  had  greatly  reduced  their 
strength,  while  his  kingdom  had  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  English  interest, 
our  chief  ally,  the  Nizam,  had  been  so  much  re- 
duced in  his  strength  and  reputation  by  a  disastrous 
war  with  the  Peishwah,  and  by  a  very  disgraceful 
peace  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  make,  that, 
as  regarded  oxxr  relative  position,  the  Mysore  might 
be  almost  said  to  have  gained  whatever  had  been  lost 
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to  the  Deccan.  The  state  of  affairs  in  France,  too, 
had  materially  changed  since  1791.  There  was  no 
longer  the  same  indisposition  to  engage  in  schemes 
of  Indian  aggression  ;  and,  althougli  our  superiority 
at  sea  made  the  arrival  of  French  auxiliaries  ex- 
tremely difficult,  it  clearly  appears  that,  before  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  independently  of  any  hopes 
Avhich  he  might  build  upon  its  successful  issue, 
or  upon  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  French 
in  that  country,  Tippoo  had  entered  into  com- 
munication with  tlie  government  of  the  Mauritius, 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  favourite  design 
of  obtaining  their  assistance  to  revenge  himself 
upon  the  English  settlements.  The  resort  of 
French  officers  to  his  service  had  long  placed  at 
his  disposal  able  engineers,  as  well  as  other  military 
men  :  and  his  troops  never  Avere  in  so  high  a  state 
of  discipline,  nor  his  army  so  well  appointed  in 
all  respects. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  his  own  dominions  that 
he  had  important  help  to  expect  from  his  French 
connexions.  Other  native  princes  had  adopted  the 
same  policy,  and  our  ally,  the  Nizam,  more  than  any. 
He  had  a  corps  of  1500  men  under  M.  Eaymond,  a 
French  commander,  who  had  served  in  the  war  of 
1789,  and  this  had  since  been  increased  to  above 
10,000,  the  officers  of  which  were  almost  all  French, 
and  partook  of  the  exasperation  which  unhappily  at 
that  time  prevailed  between  the  two  countries — 
using  every  endeavour  to  undermine  our  influence 
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at  H^'derabad,  and  so  little  to  be  relied  on  in  case 
of  tlieir  services  being  required  by  our  ally  against 
Tippoo,  that  he  might  rather  reckon  upon  them  as 
friends  than  prepare  to  meet  their  hostility.     Some 
alarm  had  been  felt  upon  this  head  in  the  campaign 
of  1792 ;  and  although  at  that  time  the  corps  of 
Raymond  was  comparatively  insignificant  in  amount, 
it  had  nevertheless  been  deemed,  even  then,  neces- 
sary to   make  the  Nizam   take  into  his  pay  two 
other  corps,  one  under  an  Irish,  the  other  under 
an   American  officer,  to  serve  as  counterpoises  to 
the  French,  upon  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter 
Tippoo  had  natural  allies.      In   1798,  the  Irish- 
man's battalion  remained  at  Hyderabad,  but  num- 
bered no  more  than  800  men  ;  the  American's  had 
been  disbanded,  and  had  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  Malirattas ;  Raymond's,  which  had  increased 
so  much  that  it  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Nizam's 
army,  was  ordered  by  liim  to  be  still  further  rein- 
forced, and  carried  to   14,000.     It  was  recruited, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  third  of  its  number,  from 
our  territories  in  the  Carnatic,  and  by  desertion 
from  our  regiments ;  no  pains  were  spared  by  its 
officers  to  promote  this  spirit  whenever  its  detach- 
ments were  near  the  Madras  frontier ;  and  a  con- 
stant  correspondence  was   maintained   by  it   with 
the  French   troops  in  Mysore.     Its  influence   on 
the  court  of  Hyderabad  was  so  great  as  to  alarm 
that  minister  of  the  Nizam  who  was  more  than  the 
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rest  in  the  interest  of  England.  Finally,  Tippoo 
looked  to  an  invasion  of  our  northern  provinces, 
and  those  of  our  Mahratta  allies,  by  Zemaiin  Shah, 
the  sovereign  of  Caubul,  with  whom  he  iiad  opened 
a  communication,  and  who  had  recently  succeeded, 
with  but  little  opposition,  in  penetrating  as  far  as 
Lahore,  where  he  Mas  stopped  by  some  dissensions 
having  broken  out  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
state  of  our  affairs  in  Oude  rendered  that  province 
a  source  of  weakness,  and  compelled  us  to  maintain 
an  extraordinary  force  there.  The  Mahrattas  had 
been  extremely  weakened  by  quarrels  among  them- 
selves ;  and  their  chief  state,  that  under  the 
Peishwah,  had  been  so  crippled  by  a  succession 
of  internal  revolutions,  that  in  the  event  of  aid 
being  required  against  Mysore,  little  prospect  was 
held  out  of  any  effectual  co-operation  from  this 
quarter ;  while  there,  as  in  every  court  of  India, 
the  intrigues  of  Tippoo  had  been  unremittingly 
employed  to  undermine  our  influence,  and  to  stir 
up  direct  hostility  against  us. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Lord  "Wel- 
lesley  assumed  the  government  of  India.  He 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  his  way 
out,  in  February,  1798.  He  deemed  it  expedient 
to  open  the  India-House  dispatches,  which  he  met 
on  their  passage  to  Europe ;  and  he  found  at  the 
Cape,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  Major  Kirkpatrick, 
a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and  ability,  and 
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who  had  been  the  Britisli  resident  both  at  the  court 
of  the  Nizam  and  of  Scindiah.     The  information 
■which  Lord  "NYellesley  received  regarding  the  state 
of  Indian   politics  from   him,   and   from   the  dis- 
patches,   appears   to    have    immediately   laid    the 
foundation  of  the   opinions  which  he  acted   upon 
tlirouo-hout  the  difficult  crisis  that  ensued.     Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  these  transac- 
tions than  the   statements   which    he    transmitted 
from   the    Cape.     He   evidently   had   there    made 
up  his  mind  upon  the  line  of  policy  which  it  was 
fitting  to  pursue,  in  order  to  restore  the  British 
influence  among  the  native  powers,  to  emancipate 
our  allies  there  from  French  influence,  and  to  place 
them  in  circumstances  that  might  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  fulfil  their  "engage- 
ments with  us.     The  first  and  most  important  of 
his  operations  when  he  arrived  in  India — the  one, 
indeed,  Avhich  enabled  him  to  attempt  all  the  rest — 
was  the  reduction  of  tlie  corps  of  Raymond  ;  and 
we  find  in  the  dispatches  from  the  Cape  a  very 
distinct  statement  of  the  necessity  of  this  operation, 
and  of  his  determination  to  substitute  for  Eaymond's 
corps  an  additional  British  force,  and   resolutely 
to  prevent  its  increase  until  that  substitution  could 
be  enforced.     The  general   outline  of  tlie  policy 
which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  respect  to  other 
powers  is  also  very  plainly  sketched  in  these  me- 
morable   dispatches   from   the   Cape;    and,  as   far 

F  3 
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as  regarded  Tippoo,  although  at  the  time  no  in- 
formation had  reached  Lord  Wellesley  or  the 
Government  of  any  acts  of  hostility,  or  even  of 
any  prei)arations  for  a  rupture,  the  course  of 
conduct  fit  to  be  held  with  respect  to  liim  is 
pointed  out  distinctly. — "  My  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject," says  his  Lordship,  "  are,  that  as  on  the  one 
hand  we  ought  nex^er  to  tise  any  high  language 
totvards  Tippoo,  nor  ever  attempt  to  deny  him  the 
smallest  point  of  his  just  rights,  so,  on  the  other, 
where  we  have  distinct  proofs  of  his  machinations 
against  us,  we  ought  to  let  him  know  that  his 
treachery  does  not  escape  our  observation,  and 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  within  the  reach  of 
our  vigilance. — At  present  it  appears  to  me  that 
he  is  permitted  to  excite  ill-will  against  us  wherever 
he  pleases,  without  the  least  attempt  on  our  part 
to  reprehend  either  him  for  the  suggestion,  or  the 
Court,  to  whom  he  applies,  for  listening  to  it."* 

Lord  "Wellesley  proceeded  from  the  Cape  to 
Madras,  where  he  remained  some  weeks,  in  order 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  measures  di- 
rected to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  a  change  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Tanjore.     But  it  subsequently 

*  Tt  is  a  remarkable,  and  I  believe  an  unexampled  circum- 
stance, showing  how  accurately  Lord  Wellesley's  opinions 
and  plans  were  formed,  that  whole  pages  of  his  Minute,  12th 
August,  at  Calcutta,  explaining  his  views,  after  they  were 
perfected  by  a  six  months'  residence  in  the  country,  are  taken 
from  the  letters  written  by  him  at  the  Cape  in  February  ! 
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appears  that  this  visit  was  of  material  use  in  giving 
him  an  accurate  view  of  the  character,  talents, 
and  dispositions  of  tlie  principal  persons  concerned 
in  the  government  of  that  presidency.  There  are 
few  more  striking  documents  among  his  dispatches 
than  tlie  letter  containing  an  account  of  these  per- 
sons which  he  sent  to  Lord  Clive  (afterwards  Lord 
Powis),  the  new  governor,  soon  after  his  arrival ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Wellesley's 
personal  observation  of  the  individuals  led  liim  at 
once  to  detect  the  quarter  from  whence  an  attempt 
afterwards  proceeded  to  thwart  his  designs,  and 
enabled  him  to  counteract  and  to  frustrate  that 
attempt.  Having  incidentally  adverted  to  this 
topic,  it  is  fit  that  justice  should  be  rendered  to 
the  conduct  of  the  two  principal  persons  at  that 
station — Lord  Clive  and  General  Harris.  No  one 
can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  Indian  correspond- 
ence without  forming  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
admirable  good  sense,  and  steady  resolution  to 
sacrifice  all  private  feelings  to  the  interests  of  the 
service,  which  guided  the  whole  conduct  both  of 
the  governor  and  commander-in-chief.  Both  of 
them  appear  at  once  to  have  felt  and  obeyed  the 
influence  of  a  superior  mind  wlien  the  plans  of 
Lord  Wellesley  were  unfolded  to  them.  His  firm- 
ness, indeed,  his  confidence  in  his  own  resources, 
and  his  determination  to  carry  through  his  own 
measures,  were  tempered  on  all  occasions  by  the 
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greatest  urbanity  and  kindness  of  demeanour 
towards  those  coadjutors.  Nevertheless,  persons 
of  less  good  sense,  and  less  devoted  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  would  have  been  apt  to  make  diffi- 
culties upon  occasions  when  serious  hazards  were 
to  be  encountered,  and  men  of  a  mean  disposition, 
and  a  contracted  understanding,  would  not  have 
failed  to  play  the  part  in  which  such  persons  com- 
monly excel,  prompted  by  envy,  or  even  a  pre- 
posterous jealousy,  where  the  utter  absence  of  all 
equality  makes  it  ridiculous — that  of  carping,  and 
complaining,  and  repining,  and  creating  difficulties  ; 
whereas  those  able  and  useful  servants  of  the  state 
showed  as  much  zeal  in  executing  the  Governor- 
General's  plan  as  if  all  his  measures  had  been  their 
own. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Calcutta,  Lord  Wellesley  received  in- 
telligence of  a  proclamation  having  been  issued 
at  the  Mauritius  by  General  Malartic,  the  French 
governor,  and  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  that 
document.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  its  authen- 
ticity was  proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  its  im- 
portance was  unquestionable.  It  announced  the 
arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Tippoo  ;  his  offer  to  the 
Executive  Directory  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  against  the  English  power ;  his  demand 
of  assistance ;  and  his  enarag-ement  to  declare  war 
as   soon   as  it   should    arrive,   for  the  purpose  of 
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expelling  us  from  India ;  and  it  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  form  a  force,  Avhich 
should  be  transported  to  Mysore,  and  taken  into 
the  Sultan's  service.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
ambassadors  had  given  the  most  positive  assurances 
in  their  master's  name  of  his  determination  to  act 
as  the  proclamation  stated — had  obtained  the  aid  o,f 
a  certain  inconsiderable  number  of  French  officers 
and  men — had  returned  with  these  in  a  French 
ship  of  war — and  had  presented  them  to  Tippoo, 
who  immediately  took,  them  into  his  service,  having 
also  received  the  ambassadors  on  their  arrival 
with  marks  of  distinction.  His  army  was  known 
to  be  on  the  footing  of  a  M'ar-establishment ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  constantly  in  the  field,  excepting 
in  the  monsoon  season,  and  amounted  to  between 
70,000  and  80,000  men,  beside  a  numerous  and 
well-appointed  artillery ;  and  the  discipline  of  the 
infantry,  in  particular,  had  been  of  late  very  care- 
fully improved.  His  treachery,  exceeding  even 
the  measure  of  perfidy  proverbially  common  to 
Eastern  courts,  had  been  displayed  in  the  letters 
sent  to  the  Government  at  Calcutta,  both  before 
Lord  Wellesley's  arrival,  and  also  to  himself,  some 
of  them  on  the  very  day  when  proceedings  were 
taken  in  the  negotiations  with  France.  His  in- 
trigues with  the  native  courts,  and  with  Zemaun 
Shah,  had  likewise  been  discovered  ;  and  they  all 
pointed   to   the   same   object — the   attack    of  our 
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settlements  the  moment  he  was  ready  and  saw  any 
prospect  of  success. 

In  these  circumstances  Lord  AYellesley's  deter- 
mination was  immediately  taken,  to  attack  him 
without  delay,  unless  he  gave  such  ample  security 
as  should  preclude  all  risk  from  his  aggression  when 
his  plans  should  be  matured,  and  he  should  receive 
the  further  assistance  which  he  expected — security 
which  there  was  little,  if  any,  reason  to  suppose  he 
would  agree  to,  after  tlie  agonies  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  his  losses  in  the  last  war.  The  plan 
which  his  Lordship  had  formed,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  was  to  seize  the  Sultan's  portion  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  marching  one  army  from  Bom- 
bay ;  to  move  another  force  from  the  Carnatic 
upon  Seriugapatam ;  and  thus  compel  him  both  to 
give  up  that  part  of  liis  dominions  which  enabled 
him  to  maintain  his  intercourse  with  France,  and 
to  dismiss  all  French  officers  and  men  from  his 
service  ;  to  receive  residents  from  us  and  from  our 
allies,  which  he  had,  for  obvious  reasons,  uniformly 
persisted  in  refusing ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
tJie  war.  But  upon  examining  the  condition  of  the 
Company's  resources,  both  military  and  financial,  it 
was  found  quite  impossible  to  undertake  these 
operations  so  as  to  finish  the  war  in  one  campaign. 
The  Bombay  establishment  might,  though  with 
difficulty,  have  been  able  to  bear  its  share  of  them  ; 
but  that  of  Madras,  on  \\  hich  the  greater  movement 
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depended,  was  so  crippled  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  sufficient  force  to  march  upon  Seringapatam. 
Of  ultimate  success  Lord  Wellesley  entertained  no 
doubt ;  but  he  wisely  judged  that  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  in  every  view  to  undertake  a  war 
which  could  not,  to  a  reasonable  certainty,  be 
finished  within  the  season. 

And  now  let  me  claim  the  reader's  best  attention, 
while  I  endeavour  to  lay  before  him  a  sketch  of 
that  admirable  combination  of  means  by  which  the 
whole  plan  was  not  only  successfully  executed  the 
next  year,  but  by  which  its  success  appears  to  have 
been  rendered  as  nearly  a  matter  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty as  anything  in  polities  and  in  war  can  be. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  designs  of  Tippoo  were 
met  and  counteracted,  and  even  the  possibilities  of 
his  defeating  our  schemes  were  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  a  systematic  course  of  policy  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  India,  in  the  native  courts  as  well 
as  in  our  own  settlements ;  that  he  was,  as  it  were, 
surrounded  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  cut  off  each 
chance  of  escape  ;  that  he  was  guarded  against  in 
every  avenue  by  which  he  might  assail  'us,  so  as  to 
be  deprived  of  all  means  of  offence  ;  that  wherever 
he  turned  to  intrigue  against  us,  there  he  foiuid  our 
agents  on  the  watch,  and  our  influence  fortified — 
wherever  common  interests  or  common  feelings 
gave  him  a  prospect  of  succour,  there  a  watchful 
and  provident  care  had  neutralized  those  natural 
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advantages — wherever  actual  hostility  to  us  had 
made  ready  for  him  some  coadjutor,  there  a  timely 
vigour,  there  a  clear  perception  of  the  end,  a  deter- 
mined will  in  choosing  the  means,  and  the  prompt 
and  unflinching  use  of  them,  paralysed  his  expected 
ally,  if  it  failed  to  make  him  an  enemy. 

And  first  of  all,  in  order  to  estimate  the  merits 
of  the  policy  which  we  are  going  to  survey,  it  is 
requisite  that  a  clear  idea  be  formed  of  tlie  object 
in  view.  It  was  to  reduce  the  Sultan's  power,  by 
taking  advantage  next  year  of  the  cause  of  war 
already  given  by  him,  unless  he  could  be  made,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  give  the  satisfaction  and  security 
required.  But  the  army  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment was  incapable  of  defending  that  territory, 
much  more  of  acting  against  Mysore.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  Company  had  trebled  within  a  few 
years,  and  their  credit  was  so  low,  that  eight  per 
cent,  paper  was  at  a  discount  of  eighteen  and 
twenty  per  cent. ;  and  even  twelve  per  cent,  paper 
at  a  discount  of  four.  The  Nizam  and  the  Peish- 
wah  were  our  two  allies,  bound  to  act  with  us 
against  the  Sultan.  But  the  former,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  reduced  to  a  state  almost  of  insignificance, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  military  force  favourable 
to  Tippoo.  The  latter  was  still  more  crippled,  and 
had  a  victorious  rival  in  possession  of  the  chief 
part  of  his  territory,  with  an  army  wliich  had  sub- 
dued him.     I  allude  to  Scindiah,  who  had  for  a 
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considerable  time  left  his  own  country  situated  in 
the  north,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Nerbudda, 
and  taken  post  at  Poonah,  the  Peishwah's  capital. 
Then  it  became  part  of  Lord  "NVellesley's  object, 
and  without  wluch  the  rest  must  fail,  to  restore 
those  two  powers  to  independence,  and  make  the 
aid  of  one,  if  not  both,  available  to  us,  while 
neither  should  be  suffered  to  act  against  us.  Again, 
Scindiah  himself  was  accessible  to  Tippoo's  arts, 
and  over  him  some  check  must  be  provided.  It  was 
indeed  found  tliat  both  he  and  the  Peishwah  were 
secretly  hostile  to  us ;  and  Scindiah,  in  particular, 
was  in  negotiation  with  the  deposed  Nabob  of  Oude, 
to  overthrow  our  influence  in  the  north,  by  re- 
storing that  prince,  and  dethroning  the  Nabob 
Vizir,  whom  we  had  raised  to  the  throne.  Next, 
there  was  the  threatened  invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah, 
who  had  prepared  to  cross  the  Attock,  and  was 
within  six  weeks'  march  of  Delhi,  maintaining  by 
correspondence  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Tippoo, 
and  little  likely  to  be  opposed  either  by  the  Seiks  or 
the  Mahrattas.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  north  against  this  double  danger,  both 
from  the  Shah  and  from  Scindiah  ;  from  the  former, 
if  Scindiah  remained  in  the  Deccan,  abandoning 
his  own  dominions  to  the  invader ;  from  the  latter, 
if  the  Shah  either  retreated  or  was  repulsed  by  the 
Mahratta  power.  Add  to  all  these  difficulties,  that 
which  appears  to  have  greatly  disconcerted  Lord 
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Wellesley  at  one  moment,  the  prevailing  despon- 
dency of  leading  men  at  Madras,  wlio  had  formed 
so  exaggerated  an  estimate  of  the  danger  attending 
a  rnpture  with  Mysore,  through  a  recollection  of 
wliat  the  Carnatic  had  formerly  suffered  from  its 
proximity  to  the  enemy,  and  had  so  lively  a  feeling 
of  the  weakness  of  their  present  establislmient,  that 
they  arrived  at  a  very  singular  and  unfortunate 
opinion.  Tliey  maintained  that  no  preparation, 
even  of  a  prospective  nature — no  increase,  even  of 
the  means  of  defence — should  be  attempted,  because 
no  activity  of  exertion  could  enable  them  to  resist 
the  enemy,  and  any  appearance  of  arming  would 
only  draw  down  upon  them  an  immediate  invasion. 
Lord  Wellesley's  first  proceeding  was  to  put 
down  Avith  a  strong  hand  the  resistance  which  he 
met  with  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  this  extra- 
ordinary doctrine,  and  wliose  argument,  as  he  most 
justly  showed,  against  the  prvidence  of  preparing 
for  defence,  would  become  stronger  every  day  as 
Tippoo's  hostile  preparations  advanced,  until  at 
length  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
either  of  implicit  submission,  or  of  being  destroyed 
when  and  how  the  Sultan  pleased.  He  therefore 
directed  the  army  to  be  assembled  in  the  Carnatic 
without  delay  ;  he  showed  in  what  consisted  the 
want  of  efficiency  complained  of,  and  applied  the 
remed}',  by  giving  directions  to  alter  the  system  of 
supplying  draught  cattle;  he  directed  the  proper 
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fetores  for  a  campaign  to  be  prepared  and  established 
on  the  Mysore  frontier ;  he  made  the  European 
troops  be  moved  to  garrisons  in  the  same  quarter, 
Avhile  the  native  forces  should  be  collected  in  the 
field,  and  ready  to  act  in  case  of  invasion ;  and  he 
dispatched  a  supply  of  specie  from  Bengal,  to- 
gether with  such  force  of  soldiers  and  marines 
as  could  be  immediately  spared.  The  resistance 
offered  at  Madras  was  met  with  temper,  but  with 
perfect  firmness,  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at 
Calcutta. — "If,"  say  they,  after  referring  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Council  at  Madras,  "  if  we 
thought  it  proper  to  enter  with  you  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  policy  of  our  late  orders,  we  might 
refer  you  to  the  records  of  your  own  government, 
which  furnish  more  than  one  example  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  neglecting  to  keep  pace  with  the 
forwardness  of  the  enemy's  equipments,  and  of  rest- 
ing the  defence  of  the  Carnatic,  in  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present,  on  any  other  security  than  a  state  of 
early  and  active  preparation  for  war.  But  being 
resolved  to  exclude  all  such  discussions  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  governments,  we  shall 
only  repeat  our  confidence  in  your  zealous  and 
speedy  execution  of  those  parts  of  the  public  service 
which  fall  within  the  direct  line  of  your  peculiar 
duty." 

Lord  Wellesley,  while  this  correspondence  pro- 
ceeded, had  carried  on  the  operation  of  most  im- 
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portance  in  his  foreign  policy — the  restoring-  and 
improving  our  relations  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
Peishwah.  Nothing  could  be  more  signal  than 
the  success  of  this  policy  as  regarded  the  Nizam, 
and  it  proved  the  hinge  upon  which  all  his  sub- 
sequent measures  turned.  By  negotiations  with 
that  prince  and  his  minister,  admirably  planned, 
and  ably  conducted  through  Major  Kirkpatrick, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  for  increasing  the  English 
subsidiary  force,  and  disbanding  the  corps  formerly 
commanded  by  Raymond,  and  since  his  death 
(which  had  lately  happened)  by  Piron.  It  was 
part  of  this  ti-eaty  that  the  French  officers  and  men 
should  be  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Company,  and 
that  no  Frenchman  should  again  be  taken  into  the 
Nizam's  service.  But  the  consent  of  the  corps 
itself  was  to  be  obtained  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  his  Lordship's  design  was  to  have  that  without 
asking  for  it.  Accordingly,  while  the  negotiation 
was  going  on,  the  additional  subsidiary  force  of 
three  thousand  men  was  moved  to  the  Guntoor 
Circar,  a  portion  of  the  Deccan  ceded  to  the  Com- 
pany in  1778,  and  which  lies  near  to  Hyderabad, 
the  capital  of  the  Nizam.  This  force,  as  soon  aa 
the  treaty  was  signed,  marched  to  Hyderabad,  and 
was  joined  by  two  thousand  of  the  Nizam's  cavalry. 
A  mutiny  having  broken  out  in  the  French  corps, 
advantage  was  judiciously  taken  of  this  to  surround 
and   disarm    it,  which   was    effected    without   any 
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bloodshed.  The  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness 
were  shown  towards  the  officers,  who  were  imme- 
diately embarked  with  all  their  property  (their 
arrears  of  pay  having  been  settled  through  the 
intervention  of  the  English  resident),  and  sent  first 
to  Calcutta,  and  afterwards  to  France,  not  being 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  most  important 
proceeding  at  once  gave  a  new  aspect  to  our  affairs 
in  the  peninsula.  The  Nizam  was  restored  to 
independence,  and  became  our  firm  friend  ;  his 
power  was  materially  increased  ;  for  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  protection  of  him  against  the  Peishwah  and 
Scindiah,  if  it  did  not  enable  him  to  resume  that 
station  which  he  had  lost  since  the  war  of  1795, 
yet  gave  him  the  means  of  effectually  aiding  the 
contemplated  operations,  and  secured  him  from  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  prey  either  to  Tippoo  or 
his  coadjutors.  But  the  effect  of  the  change  at 
Hyderabad  was  not  confined  to  the  Deccan — it  was 
felt  all  over  India,  and  in  our  own  settlements  as 
well  as  at  the  native  courts.  The  confidence  in 
Lord  TVellesley  which  it  at  once  inspired  gave  a 
vigour  to  his  government  which  the  mere  possession 
of  power  never  can  bestow,  especially  where  poli- 
tical as  well  as  military  operations  are  required ; 
for  absolute  command  may  extort  implicit  obe- 
dience, but  the  exertion  of  men's  faculties,  their 
abilities  as  well  as  their  courage,  can  only  be  fully 
secured  by  filling  them  with  zealous  devotion  to 
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their  superior.  The  Governor-General  had  the 
choice  of  excellent  assents  anions'  the  able  men 
educated  in  tlie  Company's  service ;  he  pitched 
upon  tliose  who  best  deserved  his  confidence ;  he 
gave  it  them  freely ;  and  their  entire  reliance  both 
upon  liis  capacity  and  upon  his  support  called  forth 
their  most  strenuous  exertions  on  every  occasion. 

It  must  certainly  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
change  effected  at  Hyderabad,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  prevent  any  unfavourable  proceedings  either  on 
the  Peishwah's  part  or  on  Scindiah's  ;  for  their 
intentions  were  of  the  most  liostile  nature.*  The 
negotiations  carried  on  with  tliem  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  junction  with  Tippoo,  and  main- 
taining peace  between  them  and  the  Nizam,  were 
successful.  But  Scindiah  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  the  Deccan  and  return  to  his  own 
dominions  ;  nor  would  the  Peishwah  so  far  break 
M'ith  Mysore  as  to  dismiss  the  Sultan's  ambassa- 
dors. The  influence  acquired  at  Hyderabad,  and 
a  force  prepared  at  Bombay  to  assist  either  the 

*  Considerable  assistance  was  derived  from  a  change  in 
the  ministry  at  Poonah,  brought  about  mainly  by  our  in- 
fluence. But  though  Nana  Furnavese,  who  was  restored  to 
power,  was  uniformly  our  friend,  his  master's  disposition 
underwent  no  change ;  and  after  Lord  "Wellesley  had  peremp- 
torily refused  his  proffered  mediation,  he  was  discovered  to 
have  taken  measures  for  joining  Tippoo,  but  they  were,  by 
our  demonstrations,  referred  to  in  the  text,  delayed  until  the 
fall  of  that  tyrant  approached  too  close  to  make  any  connec- 
tion with  him  safe. 
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Peishwali  oi*  Scindiali  against  the  other,  should 
hostilities  break  out  between  them,  and  to  coun- 
teract both  should  they  join  against  the  Nizam, 
maintained  the  existing  state  of  things  until  the 
disturbances  in  Scindiali's  own  country,  and  tlie 
discontents  in  the  army  he  commanded,  reduced 
his  power  to  insignificance ;  and  tlms  the  whole 
military  operations  against  Mysore  were  carried  on 
ultimately  without  any  interruption  from  either  of 
tliose  chiefs. 

In  addition  to  the  holds  over  Scindiah,  wliich 
have  just  been  mentioned,  tlie  threatened  invasion 
of  Zemaun  Shah  afforded  another.  In  order  to 
protect  tlie  northern  frontier,  it  became  necessary 
to  send  a  large  force,  under  Sir  J.  Craig,  into  the 
field,  wliich  remained  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude 
until  the  Shah  retired  from  the  Seik's  country, 
which  he  had  approached.  This  force  was  con- 
tinued on  the  same  line  during  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  in  the  south  ;  and  it  had,  no  doubt,  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  Scindiah,  whose  dominions  lay 
exposed  to  it,  had  he  made  any  hostile  movement 
in  the  Deccan.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  borders  upon 
Scindiah  on  another  line,  the  south-eastern  side. 
Accordingly,  negotiations  were  at  the  same  time 
commenced  with  that  prince,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  defensive  alliance,  in  case  of  Scindiah  breakino: 
the  peace. 

"\Ye  thus  perceive  the  great  basis  of  the  whole 
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operations  of  Lord  "Wellesley.  The  Nizam  was 
emancipated  and  became  an  efficient  ally. — Tlie 
Peishwali  was  secured  either  as  an  ally  or  a  neutral 
by  the  change  effected  at  Hyderabad,  and  a  demon- 
stration on  the  side  of  Bombay. — Scindiah,  whose 
power  was  mucli  more  formidable  at  first  than  the 
Peishwah's,  and  who  was  not  bound  to  us  by  the 
same  obligations  of  treaty,  was  not  merely  kept  in 
check  by  the  same  two  holds  which  Lord  Wellesley 
had  over  the  Court  of  Poonah,  but  he  was  further 
restrained  by  the  movements  in  Oude,  on  one  of  liis 
frontiers,  and  the  arrangements  with  Berar  on 
another. 

That  no  quarter  of  the  peninsula  might  be  neg- 
lected, while  every  security  was  taken  for  the  success 
of  his  operations  against  Mysore,  Lord  Wellesley 
sent  a  resident  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  a  prince 
of  comparatively  small  power,  bat  whose  position 
on  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  Sultan  made  it 
expedient  to  obtain  his  co-operation,  and  at  any 
rate  to  watch  his  proceedings.  Material  assistance 
was  also  to  be  derived  from  him  in  the  important 
department  of  the  conveyance  of  the  two  armies,  as 
from  Travancore  the  communication  was  equally 
easy  with  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts. 

The  arrangements  which  we  have  been  examin- 
ing were  carried  on  at  first  from  Calcutta,  where 
the  Governor-General  remained  until  his  measures 
had  reached  a  certain  point  of  maturity.     But  he 
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wisely  deemed  it  expedient,  after  this,  to  be  upon 
the  spot,  that  he  might  superintend  the  execution, 
which  now  approached,  of  his  plan.     Indeed,   his 
departure  froui  Calcutta  might  have  been  deferred 
some  time  longer,  but  fdr  the  experience  which  he 
had  had  of  the  resistance  to  him  among  certain  of 
the  authorities  at  Madras.     This  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  original  order  for  assembling  the  army , 
already  adverted  to.     His  proceeding  at  Hyderabad 
had  been  very  coldly  seconded,  and  he  even  thought 
had  been  thwarted  by  the  same  parties  ;  for  wlien 
he  directed  the  subsidiary  force  to  be  prepared,  and 
sent  into  the  Guntoor  Circar — a  movement  upon 
which  the  whole  depended — he  was  met  by  remon- 
strances,   instead    of  being-  supported   by  zealous 
endeavours ;  and  he  complained  of  a  delay  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  in  the  execution   of  that 
order,  and  which  did  defer  the  successful  issue  of 
the  plan.     His  Lordsliip's  words,  in  writing  to  Ge- 
neral Harris  upon  this  subject,  evinced  at  once  his 
strong  sense  of  the  treatment  he  thought  he  had 
received,  and  his  resolute  determination  to  trample 
down  all  opposition.     This  dispatch   also  renders 
justice  to   that  excellent   officer,    exempting   him 
from  all  share  in  the  blame: — "My  letter  of  the 
16th  July  will  have  informed  you  how  essential  a 
plan  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British  empire  in 
India  would  have  been  defeated,  if  your  honourable 
firmness  had  not  overcome   the  suggestions  of  an 
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opposition  which  would  have  persuaded  you  to 
violate  the  law,  under  the  specious  pretence  of 
executing  the  spirit,  by  disobeying  the  letter,  of 
the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
This  opposition  I  am  resolved  to  crush  ;  I  possess 
sufficient  powers  to  do  so  ;  and  I  will  exert  those 
powers  to  the  extreme  point  of  their  extent,  rather 
than  suffer  the  smallest  particle  of  my  plans  for 
the  public  service  to  be  frustrated  by  such  unworthy 
means.  With  this  view,  my  earnest  request  to  you 
is  that  you  will  connnunicate  to  me,  without  delay, 
the  names  of  those  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  power  of  governing  the  empire  committed  to 
my  charge  ;  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  this 
self-created  government  have  already  appeared  to 
you  from  the  papers  which  I  transmitted  to  you  on 
the  18th  July."* 

At  the  date  of  this  letter,  19th  August,  the  nego- 

*  There  can  be,  I  conceive,  no  doubt,  and  very  possibly, 
upon  a  calm  review  of  the  whole  aiFair,  the  Governor-General 
may  have  had  as  little,  that  those  persons  acted  conscien- 
tiously in  the  discharge  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
duty.  That  they  had  fallen  into  a  grievous  error  in  their 
view  of  the  policy  fit  to  be  pursued,  has  been  stated  more 
than  once  in  the  text :  but  not  only  may  we  acquit  them  of 
all  fault  beyond  error  in  judgment — we  may  go  further — 
and  hold  that  their  duty  required  them,  acting  under  that 
error,  to  express  strongly  their  opinion.  They  were  persons 
of  great  respectability,  and  long  and  varied  experience  in 
Indian  aifairs.  This  certainly  only  increased  their  influence, 
and  augmented  the  difficulties  of  Lord  Wellesley's  position. 
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tiations  at  Hyderabad  had  so  far  succeeded,  mainly, 
no  doubt,  from  the  movement  in  the  Guntoor 
Circar,  as  to  show  the  short -sightness  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  question  ;  but  the  great  event  of  the  dis- 
arming did  not  take  place  until  two  months  more 
had  elapsed.  Lord  Clive  had  now  arrived  at 
Madras,  and  he  took  the  most  steady  and  zealous 
part  in  seconding  the  Governor-General.  Never- 
theless, the  existence  of  an  opinion  altogether  un- 
favourable to  Lord  Wellesley's  power  among  men 
in  authority,  and  whose  great  experience  was  likely 
to  render  their  opposition  embarrassing  during  the 
regni  novitas  of  Lord  Clive,  though  it  should  fail 
to  shake  his  purpose,  rendered  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Governor-General  highly  desirable  ;  and  he 
accordingly  removed  to  Madras  at  the  end  of 
December,  and  there  established  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, leaving  the  affairs  of  Bengal  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  his  absence  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
Sir  A.  Clarke  and  the  rest  of  the  Council.  But 
although  his  arrival  at  Madras  had  the  effect,  by 
law,  of  superseding  Lord  Clive,  he  most  properly 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  making  a  declaration, 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  in  Council,  that  he  should 
not  interfere  in  any  respect  iu'lhe  peculiar  affairs 
of  the  presidency,  or  in  anything  relating  to  its  pa- 
tronage, civil  or  military ;  but  should  confine  himself 
to  tlie  general  interests  of  the  empire,  and  act  with 
regard  to  these  as  if  he  had  continued  at  Calcutta. 

g2 
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The  occupation  of  Kgypt  by  tlie  French,  which 
liad  taken  place  during-  tlie  preceding  sunuuer,  and 
tlie  communication  which  Lord  Wellesley  imme- 
diately foresaw  would  be  established  between  Bona- 
parte and  Tippoo  (and  subsequent  events*  proved 
that  he  had  conjectured  rightly),  induced  him  to 
direct  Admiral  Rainier's  fleet  to  Match  the  Malabar 
coast  with  great  care,  so  that  all  assistance  from 
the  Red  Sea  should  be  cut  off  as  far  as  a  naval  force 
could  effect  this  object ;  and  in  case  any  armament 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers,  the  precau- 
tions taken  on  tlie  coast  by  land  must  be  relied  on, 
and  especially  the  operation  of  the  Bombay  army. 

When  the  Sultan  perceived  that  on  all  sides  pre- 
parations were  in  a  forward  state  against  him,  and 
found  every  native  court  occupied  by  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  agents,  he  appears  to  have  felt  considerable 
alarm,  though  he  carefully  dissembled  it  for  some 
time.  A  town  and  district  had  been  some  time 
before  Lord  Wellesley 's  arrival  occupied  by  the 
Company,  called  Wynaad  ;  Tippoo  had  made  repre- 
sentations against  tliis  ;  it  appeared  to  have  origi- 
nated in  mistake  ;  the  subject  was  examined,  and 
Lord  Wellesley  at  once  ordered  it  to  be  restored, 
without  any  equivalent.  Some  other  unimportant 
disputes  were  by  both  parties  agreed  to  be  termi- 

*  Bonaparte's  Letter  to  Tippoo  was  found  some  months 
afterwards  on  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  with  the  other 
proofs  of  the  Sultan's  hostile  proceedings. 
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nateil  by  an  amicable  inquiry.  But  Lord  Wellesley 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  correspondence,  as  soon 
as  his  preparations  were  sufficiently  advanced,  to 
inform  Tippoo  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  his  hostile 
proceedings  at  the  Mauritius  and  elsewhere  ;  that 
his  Lordship's  preparations  had  been  made  to  repel 
any  aggression  which  might  be  attempted ;  but 
that  both  he  and  his  allies,  being  desirous  of  peace, 
were  only  anxious  to  place  their  relations  with  the 
Sultan  upon  a  safe  and  distinctly  understood  foot- 
ing;  and,  in  order  that  this  might  be  arranged,  he 
required  Tippoo  to  receive  an  ambassador,  whom 
he  named.  This  only  produced  an  evasive  answer, 
giving  a  ridiculously  false  explanation  of  the  inter- 
course with  the  IMauritius,  and  putting  aside  the 
proposal  of  an  embassy,  but  expressing  boundless 
delight  at  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Lord 
Nelson,  which  Lord  Wellesley  had  communicated 
to  him,  and  applying  to  that  nation  every  epithet 
of  hatred  and  contempt,  altliough  it  is  now  clearly 
ascertained  that  his  despair  on  receiving  the  neNvs 
of  their  defeat  knew  no  bounds.  Again  Lord 
AYellesley  urged  the  receiving  of  an  ambassador, 
and  no  direct  answer  covdd  be  obtained,  while  pre- 
parations were  actively  making  to  increase  every 
branch  of  the  Mysore  army. 

At  length  Lord  Wellesley  transmitted  to  him  on 
the  9th  of  January  (1799)  a  letter,  recapitulating 
his  whole  conduct  and  "once  more  calling  upon 
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liim,  ill  the  most  serious  and  solemn  manner,  to 
assent  to  the  admission  of  Major  Doveton"  (the 
ambassador),  and  earnestly  requiring  an  answer 
Avithin  a  day  after  the  letter  should  reach  liim. 
Still  the  crafty  Sultan  gave  no  answer,  though  he 
continued  his  preparations  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  dispatched  a  Frencli  officer  as  his  am- 
bassador to  the  Executive  Directory,  with  a  re- 
newed proposition  for  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  to  make  war  jointly  on  the  P^nglish,  parti- 
tion their  territories,  and  expel  them  from  India. 
At  the  same  time  with  tlie  dispatch  of  tliis  mission, 
he  at  length  sent  an  answer,  in  which  he  said  he  was 
going  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  and  that  Major 
Doveton  might  come  to  him,  but  unattended. 

It  was,  however,  now  too  late  ;  for  on  the  3rd  of 
Feliruary  (the  Sultan's  letter  not  arriving  before 
the  13th)  Lord  Wellesley  had  ordered  tlie  army 
to  marcli  ujwn  Seiingapatam,  and  commence  the 
siege  without  delay.  Late,  however,  as  the  Sultan's 
consent  to  treat  had  been,  and  manifestly  as  it  was 
designed  only  to  gain  time  for  his  military  prepara- 
tions, and,  above  all,  to  postpone  our  attack  until 
the  season  for  operations,  already  far  advanced, 
should  be  gone,  Lord  Wellesley  directed  General 
Harris,  voider  whose  command  the  army  had 
marched  some  days  before  tlie  answer  arrived,  to 
receive  any  ambassador  whom  Tippoo  might  send, 
and  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  his  securing  the  Com- 
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panj'  and  its  allies,  by  abandoning  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  dismissing  his  French  troops,  and  receiving 
residents  from  the  Company  and  the  Nizam.  The 
instructions  given  to  General  Harris  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  terms  of  the  negotiation,  but  embraced 
the  various  contingencies  whicli  might  happen, 
provided  for  almost  every  conceivable  event,  and 
only  left  that  gallant  and  able  officer  his  own 
proper  province  of  leading  on  the  army  and  super- 
intending its  operations.  After  the  march  was 
begun,  and  when  on  the  eve  of  entering  Mysore, 
the  General  received  a  final  instruction  of  a  most 
important  description — he  was  on  no  account  to 
conclude  any  treaty  until  a  junction  had  been 
eflfected  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies,  and 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  successfully  beginning 
the  siege. 

The  General  entered  Mysore  on  the  5th  March, 
with  an  army  said  to  be  better  equipped  than  any 
that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
amounting  to  about  22,000  men,  of  whom  between 
5000  and  6000  were  Europeans,  th-e  rest  natives. 
The  Nizam's  army,  consisting  of  the  English  sub- 
sidiary force  of  6000,  and  16,000  of  his  own  ti'oops, 
had  some  weeks  before  been  moved  to  the  Carnatic, 
and  joined  General  Harris  at  Vellore,  before  he 
entered  Tippoo's  territory'.  The  Bombay  army,  of 
about  7000,  moved  upon  Seringapatara,  from  the 
opposite  quarter;  and,  although  unexpected  delays 
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occurred  during'  the  march  of  the  Madras  army, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  the  cattle  and 
the  carriage  department,  in  about  four  weeks  the 
■whole  force  readied  Seringajjatani,  after  encoun- 
tering a  com})arative]y  slight  opposition  ;  one  battle 
having  been  fouglit  by  each  army — both,  though 
successful,  yet  by  no  means  decisive.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Colonel 
Wellesley,  commanded  a  brigade  in  this  memorable 
expedition,  and  distinguished  himself  by  that  great 
military  capacity  which  has  since,  on  a  far  wider 
theatre,  shone  forth  with  such  extraordinary  lustre. 
lie  was  also  placed  by  his  brotlier  at  the  head  of  a 
commission,  judiciously  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting,  under  General  Harris's  authority,  and 
in  constant  communication  with  liini  as  well  as 
with  the  government,  all  political  operations  during 
the  advance  of  the  army,  as  well  as  during  the 
siege,  and  after  its  successful  termination. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  an  operation  more  complete 
in  all  its  parts  than  this  brilliant  campaign.  In 
a  month  Seringapatam  was  taken ;  the  Sultan 
falling'  while  fiorhtin";'  in  its  defence  with  his  wonted 
valour,  now  heightened  by  despair.  All  his  chief 
captains  submitted  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the 
Eajah  of  Mysore,  whose  family  had  been  dethroned 
by  the  usurpation  of  Tippoo's  father,  and  were 
detained  captive,  and  subjected  to  every  ignomi- 
nious treatment  by  the  cruel  tyrants,  \vas  called 
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to  the  throne  of  a  portion  of  their  former  dominions, 
the  rest  being  divided  among  the  Company,  the 
Kizam,  and  the  Peishwah.  There  were  found  at 
Seringapatam  papers  confirming  beyond  a  doubt 
the  inferences  respecting  his  liostile  designs,  drawn 
from  Malartic's  proclamation  and  tlie  embassy  to 
the  Mauritius.  But  at  the  same  time  the  cor- 
respondence shows  the  deep  perfidy  which  formed 
so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  cliaracter  of  this 
Eastern  tyrant.  An  inextinguishable  hatred  of 
England  breathes  through  the  whole,  animates  the 
mass,  and  mixes  itself  with  the  great  body  of  the 
documents.  This  was  plainly  sincere.  But  his 
attachment  to  the  French  Directory  may  not  have 
been  quite  so  real,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  were 
the  enemies  of  his  foes.  In  addressing  the  "  Citi- 
zens Representatives"  he  is  ready  to  "  acknowledge 
the  sublimity  of  the  new  French  Constitution,"  and 
he  offers  its  chiefs  "  alliance  and  fraternity."  But 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  writing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Grand  Signor  and  testifying  "  his 
boundless  satisfaction  on  learning  that  the  Turk  is 
about  to  free  his  regions  (Egypt)  from  the  con- 
tamination of  those  shameless  tribes"  (the  French), 
or  from  exhorting  him,  "  by  word  and  deed,  to  repel 
those  abandoned  infidels." 

In  surveying  the  operations  of  the  war,  however, 
and  in  comparing  the  Sultan's  conduct  of  it  with 
that  of  the  campaigns  in  1789,  90,  and  91,  we  can 
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hardly  avoid  being  struck  with  the  inferior  vigour 
and  resources  displayed  by  him  upon  the  present 
occasion.  His  troops  were  better  disciplined  ;  his 
own  courage  and  theirs  was  as  high  as  ever ;  nor 
was  there  any  want  of  disposition  to  contest  every 
inch  of  ground.  Yet  whether  it  be  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  force  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ;  or 
from  his  chagrin  at  having  failed  in  his  attempts 
to  put  off  the  invasion  till  the  monsoon  should  set 
in  ;  or  from  tlie  discomfiture  of  all  his  plans  to 
obtain  the  help  of  the  native  powers,  and  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  French  assistance — 
certain  it  is,  that  we  see  none  of  those  rapid  and 
darinff  movements  which  more  than  once,  in  the 
former  contest,  reduced  our  cliances  of  victory  to 
the  possibility  of  escape,  and  made  our  final  success 
appear  anything  ratlier  than  a  matter  of  certain 
calculation. 

The  conduct  of  the  Mahratta  war  and  of  the 
expeditions  against  Scindiah  and  Ilolkar  was 
marked  by  the  same  great  ca^jacity  whicli  had 
shone  forth  in  the  conquest  of  the  Mysore.  Those 
hostilities  also  offered  an  opportunity  to  the  Mar- 
quess's brother  of  displaying  tiie  transcendent 
talents  which  have  since  been  exhibited  with  such 
surpassing  lustre — the  talents  of  a  great  statesman 
not  less  than  of  a  great  captain.  But  the  part  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  policy  which  chiefly  excited  op- 
position  in    England  was    the   subsidiary  treaties 
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Mhich  he  formed  with  several  powerful  princes, 
and  by  which  the  important  dominions  of  Arcot, 
Oude,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Peishwah  were  placed 
under  a  real  subordination  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. The  perfidies  of  the  native  princes,  their 
disposition  to  league  against  our  power  with  the 
view  of  expelling  us  from  India,  their  inclination 
to  court  a  French  alliance  in  order  to  gain  this 
their  favourite  object,  rendered  it  really  unsafe  to 
leave  them  in  a  state  of  entire  independence.  We 
had  been  compelled  to  interfere  in  their  affairs  and 
to  regulate  the  succession  to  their  thrones  upon 
each  successive  discovery  of  designs  hostile  to  us, 
nay,  threatening  our  very  existence,  the  subversion 
of  all  the  fabric  of  useful  and  humane  and  enlight- 
ened polity  which  we  had  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
their  own  barbarous  system,  and  particularly  the 
restriction  of  the  cruel  despotism  under  which  the 
native  millions  had  formerly  groaned.  On  each 
successive  occasion,  therefore,  of  this  description, 
Lord  Wellesley  compelled  the  government  which 
he  installed  to  make  a  perpetual  treaty  by  which  a 
stipulated  force  under  our  own  command  was  to 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  native  power, 
and  the  control  of  all  state  affairs,  save  what  related 
to  the  palace  and  the  family  of  the  nominal  sove- 
reif^n,  was  to  be  vested  in  the  British  resident. 
The  fall  of  Tippoo  Sultan  did  not  more  effectually 
consolidate  our  Indian  empire  and  secure  it  against 
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all  future  dangers  than  the  Subsidiary  System  thus 
introduced  and  established. 

Among  the  dissentients  on  these  subjects  was 
found  the  prevailing  party  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's direction.  Lord  Wellesley  at  one  time 
resigned  his  government  in  consequence  of  their 
support  being  withdrawn,  and  was  only  prevailed 
on  to  retain  his  position  at  a  most  critical  periofl 
of  Indian  history  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  government,  who  gave  him,  as  did  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  with  his  characteristic  courage,  sagacity, 
and  firmness,  their  steady  support.*  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  satisfactory,  nor  anything 
more  creditable  to  the  Company,  as  well  as  to  Lord 
Wellesley's  administration,  than  the  change  of 
opinion  manifested  by  that  body  towards  the  end 
of  his  life.  An  address  was  voted  unanimously  U) 
him,  upon  the  publication  of  his  Dispatches,  in 
1837,  and  it  is  fit  that  I  extract  its  concluding  pas- 
sage : — "  To  the  eventful  period  of  your  Lordship's 
government  the  Court  look  back  with  feelings 
common  to  their  countrymen  ;  and,  anxious  that 
the  minds  of  their  servants  should  be  enlarged  by 
tlie  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  accumulated 
experience  of  eminent  statesmen,  they  felt  it  a 
duty  to  diffuse  widely  the  means  of  consulting  a 

*  Lord  Wellesley  always  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
merits  and  services  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  mIioui  he  had 
through  life  been  much  attached. 
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work  unfolding  the  principles  upon  which  the  supre- 
macy of  Britain  in  India  was  successfully  manifested 
and  enlarged  under  a  combination  of  circumstances 
in  the  highest  degree  critical  and  difficult."  With 
this  view  a  hundred  copies  of  the  Dispatches  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  different  Presidencies  in 
addition  to  those  already  transmitted,  "as  contain- 
ing a  fund  of  information  of  incalculable  value  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  diplomatic,  legis- 
lative, and  military  business  of  India." 

A  present  of  20,000/.  was  also  on  this  occasion 
voted  to  Lord  Wellesley.  He  had  ever  shown  the 
entire  disregard  of  money  which  with  so  few  ex- 
ceptions has  always  marked  great  men.  But  es- 
pecially was  this  displayed  on  one  memorable 
occasion.  He  had  given  up  to  the  army  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  Mysore  his  share,  amounting  to 
100,000/.,  of  the  booty  which  came  to  be  distributed. 
This  munificent  sacrifice  is  recited  by  the  Company 
in  the  vote  of  the  present  as  one  of  its  grounds. 

It  was  not  to  conquest  and  to  negotiation  that 
Lord  Wellesley's  government  confined  its  attention. 
He  api^lied  the  same  enlarged  views  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  service,  and  to  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  countless  multitudes  under  his  rule. 
That  the  arts  of  peace  occupied  their  due  sh.are  of 
his  attention  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Calcutta  College,  the  promotion 
of  scientific  researches,  especially  into  the  natural 
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history  of  the  Peninsula,  the  opening  the  Indian 
commerce  as  far  as  the  Company  would  allow,  the 
aid  given  to  missions,  but  under  strict  and  neces- 
sary precaution  of  maintaining  toleration,  and  avoid- 
ing all  offence  to  the  natives,  and  accompanied  with 
the  suppression  of  sangues,  or  human  sacrifices.  In 
the  vigour  of  this  act,  so  characteristic  of  the  man, 
he  was  imitated  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  one  of 
his  ablest  and  best  successors,  whose  peremptory 
ordinance  at  once  put  down  the  last  remains  of  that 
abominable  and  bloody  superstition,  tlie  suttees,  or 
burning  of  widows  on  the  graves  of  their  husbands. 
In  some  of  these  measures,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  the  Calcutta  College  and  the  Indian  trade, 
he  was  as  much  thwarted  by  the  Honourable 
Company  as  in  his  foreign  policy.  But  while 
that  wary  body  denounced  his  measures  as  ex- 
pensive to  their  treasury,  they  forgot  to  calculate 
how  greatly  that  treasury  had  been  increased  by 
those  very  operations  of  which  they  always  com- 
plained so  bitterly.  By  his  conquests,  and  his 
financial  reforms,  he  had  more  than  doubled  their 
revenue,  which  from  seven  millions  now  reached 
fifteen.  The  spectacle  of  the  sanctified  Mrs. 
Cole's  application  to  Mr.  Loader's  bottle  of  brandy 
in  Foote's  farce,  or  her  wishes  to  have  a  small 
consignment  of  nuns  to  make  her  fortune  in  a 
season,  and  then  leave  her  only  the  care  of  her 
soul,  is  not  more  edifying  than  that  of  the  Honour- 
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able  Company,  always  protesting  against  the  addi- 
tion of  a  foot  to  their  territory,  and  denouncing  the 
policy  which  trebled  it,  while  they  quietly  took 
possession,  without  a  murmur,  of  the  gains  thus 
acquired,  at  once  relieving  their  consciences  by  the 
murmurs,  and  replenishing  their  purse  by  the  spoil.* 
Lord  Wellesley  returned  from  his  glorious  ad- 
ministration at  a  very  critical  period  in  our  par- 
liamentary history.  Mr.  Pitt  was  stricken  with 
the  malady  which  proved  fatal — a  typhus  fever, 
caught  from  some  accidental  infection,  when  his 
system  was  reduced  by  the  stomach  complaints 
which  he  had  long  laboured  under.  Pie  soon  ap- 
pointed a  time  when  his  friend  might  come  to  see 
him.  This,  their  last  interview,  was  in  the  villa 
on  Putney  Heath,  where  he  died  within  a  few  days. 
Lord  AVellesley  called  upon  me  there  many  years 
after  ;  the  house  was  then  occupied  by  my  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Eden,  whom  I  was  visiting.  His  Lord- 
ship showed  me  the  place  where  these  illustrious 
friends  sat,  meeting  for  the  last  time.  Mr.  Pitt  was, 
he  said,  much  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  but  retained 
his  gaiety  and  his  constitutionally  sanguine  dispo- 
sition ;  he  expressed  his  confident  hopes  of  recovery. 

*  The  detail  into  which  I  have  entered  on  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  Indian  administration  is  due,  not  only  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  but  to  the  authenticity  of  tlie  mate- 
rials. He  himself  examined  in  183G  the  views  which  I  had 
taken  of  this  complicated  subject,  so  little  familiar  to  states- 
men in  this  country ;  and  he  declared  that  they  correctly 
represented  his  proceedings  and  his  policy. 
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In  the  adjoining'  room  he  lay  a  corpse  the  ensuing 
week  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  and  a  melancholy  circum- 
stance, resembling  the  stories  told  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  deserted  state  at  his  decease,  that  some 
one  in  tlie  neighbourhood  having  sent  a  message  to 
inquire  after  Mr.  Pitt's  state,  he  found  the  wicket 
open,  then  the  door  of  tlie  house,  and,  nobody 
answering  the  bell,  he  walked  through  the  rooms 
till  lie  i-eached  the  bed  on  which  the  minister's 
body  lay  lifeless,  the  sole  tenant  of  the  mansion  of 
which  the  doors  a  few  hours  before  were  darkened 
by  crowds  of  suitors  alike  obsequious  and  importu- 
nate, the  vultures  whose  instinct  haunts  the  carcasses 
only  of  living  ministers. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  party  of  Mr. 
Pitt  would  gladly  have  rallied  under  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  had  tliere  been  among  them  a  leader  ready 
for  the  House  of  Commons.  But  to  place  Lord 
Castlereagh  or  Mr.  Canning  in  the  command  of 
their  forces  against  the  combined  power  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Messrs.  Grey,  Sheridan,  and  Windham, 
would  have  been  courting  signal  defeat.  A  wiser 
course  was  chosen,  and  the  King  is  said  to  have 
had  early  intelligence  of  Mr.  Fox's  days  being 
numbered.  lie  therefore  waited  patiently  until 
the  time  came  when  he  could  obtain  the  great 
object  of  his  wishes,  a  restoration  of  the  Tory 
party.  First,  he  wished  to  have  excited  the  country 
against  the  Whigs  upon  the  failure  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  Princess  of  Wales's  conduct ;  for 
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then  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  English  people  against  conjugal 
misconduct,  and  their  dislike  of  the  illustrious 
husljand,  an  object  of  his  royal  father's  constant 
dislike.  But  before  this  plot  had  ripened  he  found 
tliat  the  cry  of  danger  to  the  Church,  and  the 
universal  feeling  against  tlie  Irish  Catholics,  would 
better  serve  his  purpose,  and  serve  it  without  risk 
to  the  royal  family.  Accordingly,  on  this  ground 
he  firistened  a  quarrel  upon  his  "Whig  servants ; 
and  they  ceased  for  manj'  a  long  year  to  rule  the 
councils  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  George  III.'s  self- 
command  and  power  of  waiting  his  opportunity, 
that  after  Mr.  Fox's  death,  when  he  had  doomed 
in  his  own  mind  the  Whig  ministry  to  perdition, 
and  while  seeking  eagerly  the  occasion  to  throw 
them  down,  he  allowed  them  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
thereby  entailing  upon  himself  the  necessity  of  a 
second  dissolution  within  a  few  months. 

Lord  AYeliesley  kept  aloof  from  all  these  transac- 
tions ;  and  his  enemies,  particularly  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Paul,  whom  he  had  at  one  time  served 
and  afterwards  refused  to  promote,  attempted  an 
impeachment.  The  failure  of  this  scheme  was 
signal,  and  ended  in  new  votes  by  large  majorities, 
approving  of  his  Indian  administration.  But  his 
extreme  sense  of  propriety  hindered  him,  while 
the  impeachment  was  pending,  from  taking  the 
government  on  Mr.  Fox's  death,  when  he  might,  as 
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soon  as    the  Wliigs  resigned,   have   succeeded  as 
prime  minister. 

In  1809  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
embassy  to  Spain ;  and  the  large  and  enliglitened 
views  Avhich  lie  soon  took  of  all  the  questions  of 
Spanish  policy  were,  when  made  known  to  those 
most  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
subject  of  wonder  and  of  unmixed  applause.  I 
have  heard  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen,  with 
both  of  whom  he  freely  corresponded  on  those 
matters,  declare  that  he  was  the  person  whom  they 
had  ever  known  who  most  impressed  them  with 
the  idea  of  a  great  statesman.  Upon  his  return, 
at  the  end  of  1809,  he  was  with  some  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  by  the  King  to  accept  the  depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  continued  to 
administer  till  the  beginning  of  1812,  when  irre- 
concileable  differences  with  Mr.  Perceval,  his  nar- 
row views  of  policy  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state,  his  bigotry  on  the  Catholic  Question,  his 
niggard  support  of  the  Spanish  war,  made  it  im- 
possible to  remain  longer  his  colleague.  At  his 
death  Lord  Wellesley  was  commissioned  by  the 
Prince  Eegent  to  form  a  Coalition  Government, 
and  negotiated  for  some  days  witli  Lord  Grenville 
and  Lord  Grey  for  that  desirable  -object.  The 
Regent's  sincerity  was  more  than  doubtful.  So 
Lord  Wellesley  soon  found,  and  gave  up  the  task 
as  hopeless. 

Upon  Lord  Liverpool's  accession  to  the  vacant 
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premiership,  he  continued  to  discharge   his  parlia- 
mentary duty,  guided  by  the  independent  and   en- 
lightened principles  which  he  had  ever  professed, 
lie  brought  forward  the  Catholic  Question  in  1812, 
and  only  lost  it  by  a  majority  of  one,  in  a  House 
where   the  cause  was  deemed  the  most  hopeless. 
In  1819  he  made  a  magnificent  speech   in  support 
of  the  Government,  when  he  deemed  the  peace  of 
the  country,    and    the   safety  of  her  institutions, 
threatened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  demagogue 
party.     But  while  I  acknowledged  the  ability  he 
now  displayed,  and  admired  the  youthful  vigour 
wliich  so   many  years,  and   years  partly  spent  in 
Eastern  climes,    had    not  been  able  to  impair,   I 
could   not  avoid  feeling  that  his  old  anti-jacobin 
fervour   had  been  revived   by  sounds  rather  than 
substance,  and  that  he  had  shaped  his  conduct  un- 
constitutionally, by  assuming  that  the  bad  times  of 
1793  and   1794  were  renewed   in  our  later  day. 
Lord    Grenville's    conduct   was  on   this    occasion 
liable  to  the  same  remark.     Not,  however,   that 
even  we,  who  most  strenuously  opposed  the  coercive 
measures,    had  any  doubt  of  the  perils  attending 
the  abuse  of  unlimited  public  meetings.     We  felt 
that  it  must  lead  to  evil,  and  that,  if  unrestrained, 
it  would   end  either  in  changing  or  in  shaking  the 
constitution.     Lord  Hutchinson,  I  well  remember, 
openly  avowed  his  satisfaction  that  measures  which 
had  become  of  pressing  necessity  had  been  taken 
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rather  by  a  Tory  than  a  Whig  Government ;  and 
declared  that  public  meetings  must  either  be 
regulated  or  forbidden.  But  we  disapproved  the 
course  taken  by  the  Ministers,  and  we  were  per- 
suaded that  tlie  accounts  of  treasonable  conspiracies 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  holding  it  certain  that, 
how  dangerous  soever  the  very  large  meetings 
might  be,  the  plots  sought  to  be  connected  with 
them  were  hatched  in  the  brains  of  spies  and  other 
Government  emissaries.* 

In  1825  Lord  Wellesley  accepted  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  government 
was  signalised  by  persevering  attempts  to  obtain 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  he  was  of 
course  the  object  of  bitter  hatred  and  unsparing 
attack  from  the  more  violent  of  the  Orange  party. 
His  recall  took  place  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Wellington  ministry  in  1828.  Wlien  at  the  end 
of  1830  tlie  Whigs  came  into  office,  he  was  ap- 

*  Mention  having  been  made  in  the  text  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  early  anti-jacobin  prejudices  giving  a  bias  to  his 
conduct  in  1819,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  these  prejudices 
in  no  wise  warped  his  judgment  in  spring,  1815.  He  at 
that  critical  moment  was  against  a  renewal  of  tlie  war,  and 
friendly  to  continuing  at  peace  with  France,  though  under 
Napoleon.  He  was  intimately  persuaded  that  both  the 
French  people  and  their  ruler  were  entirely  changed  in 
their  feelings  and  views,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to  burthen 
ourselves  with  all  the  heavy  costs  of  a  new  war,  independent 
of  its  risk,  in  order  to  restore  the  Bourbons  a  second  time 
against  the  people's  will. 
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pointed  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  and  in 
1833  he  resumed  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  wliich 
he  held  until  the  change  of  Government  in  1834. 
He  then  resigned  at  once  his  hioh  office,  not  waitina: 
till  he  should  be  pressed  by  the  new  Government 
to  retain  it,  as  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
been.  He  held  himself  bound  in  honour  to  the 
Whig  party  to  retire  upon  their  very  unceremonious 
dismissal  by  King  William.  Steady  to  his  party, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  preparing  the  opposition 
to  the  Peel  Ministry  ;  arranged  the  important 
measure  of  the  speakership,  the  first  blow  which 
that  Ministry  received ;  and  with  his  own  hand 
drew  the  resolution  which  on  the  8th  of  April 
brought  it  to  a  close.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
the  Whig  party  was  equally  steady  to  him.  On 
their  accession  to  power,  I  have  heard  him  say,  he 
received  the  first  intimation  that  he  was  not  to 
return  to  Ireland  from  one  of  the  door-keepers  at 
the  House  of  Lords,  whom  he  overheard,  as  he 
passed,  telling  another  person  of  my  friend  Lord 
Mulgrave's  appointment. 

The  secret  histoiy  of  this  transaction  is  not  yet 
known  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  disbelieve  all  rejjorts 
which  the  gossip  of  the  idle,  or  the  malice  of  the 
spiteful,  or  the  mistaken  zeal  of  friends  may  pro- 
pagate. Two  things,  however,  are  certain  :  Jirst, 
Lord  Wellesley's  removal  from  among  the  Whigs 
— that  is,  his  not  being  re-appointed  in  April, 
1835 — could  not  by  possibility  be   owing  to  any 
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the  least  doubt  of  liis  great  capacity  for  affairs 
continuing  as  vigorous  as  ever,  because  I  have 
before  me  a  dispatch,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
Government,  as  late  as  the  end  of  August,  1834, 
declares  "  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  Irish 
government  to  be  a  task  every  way  wortiiy  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  powerful  and  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding ;"  adding,  "  You  will  not  suspect  me 
of  flattery  when  I  say  that  in  my  conscience  I 
believe  there  is  no  man  alive  more  equal  to  such  a 
work,  and  more  capable  of  effecting  it  than  your 
Excellency" — secondly,  falsehood  never  assumed 
a  more  foul  or  audacious  form  than  in  the  eulogies 
lavished  upon  the  new  Government  at  the  expense 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  Irish  administration.  That 
Government,  it  was  said,  never  would  have  passed 
the  Coercion  Act  of  1833  !  Indeed  !  But  that 
Coercion  Act  came  from  Lord  Melbourne's  own 
office,  when  as  Home  Secretary  he  presided  over 
the  Irish  department ;  the  only  mitigation  of  the 
Act  having  been  effected  by  the  Government  of 
1834  on  Lord  Wellesley's  suggestion.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  AYellesley,  it  was  also  said,  for  the 
first  time  administered  the  Government  fairly  and 
favourably  towards  the  Catholics.  Indeed !  but 
Lord  Wellesley  first  brought  forward  Catholics  for 
the  higher  offices  in  the  law,  and  continually  pro- 
pounded measures  in  their  favour,  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  were  never  carried  into  effect. 
There   are   two  classes  of  persons  who  must  be 
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covered  with  shame  upon  reading  such  pa^ssages  as 
the  following,  extracted  from  his  Lordsliip's  dis- 
patch of  September,  1834;  the  vile  calumniators 
of  Lord  Wellesley  as  never  having  given  the 
Catholics  fair  play,  and  those  who  suffered  their 
supporters  to  varnisli  over  tlieir  weakness  by  an 
invidious  contrast  of  their  doings  with  his,  profit- 
ing by  the  constantly  repeated  falsehood  that  they 
were  tiie  first  who  ever  treated  with  justice  the 
professors  of  a  religion  to  which  the  bulk,  of  the 
people  belonged.  "  I  think  it  would  be  advisable 
(says  his  Excellency)  to  open  three  seats  on  the 
judicial  bench,  and  to  take  one  of  the  judges  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  bar.  This  would  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
body.  Your  lordship,  I  am  convinced,  will  concur 
with  me  in  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  liave  never  yet  been  admitted  to  the  full 
benefit  of  the  laws  passed  for  their  relief.  Entitled 
by  law  to  admission  into  almost  any  office  in  the 
state,  they  have  been,  and  are  still,  practically 
excluded  from  almost  every  branch  of  the  executive 
administration  of  the  Government.  The  few  ad- 
mitted into  the  station  of  assistant-barristers,  or 
into  tlie  police,  only  serve  to  mark  the  right  to 
admission,  without  any  approach  to  an  equitable 
distribution  of  oflficial  benefit.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  whole  nation  can  repose  confidence, 
or  act  cordially  with  a  Government  when  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  people  are  practically  excluded 
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from  all  share  in  the  higher  offices  of  the  state, 
while  their  right  to  admission  is  establislied  by  law, 
I  therefore  conceive  timt  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  tlie  jiacification  of  Ireland  should  be  the 
correction  of  this  defect ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
submit  to  your  lordsliip's  judgment  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  admit  a  certain  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  the  privy  council,  to  the  bench,  to 
the  higher  stations  of  tlie  law,  to  other  efficient 
civil  offices,  and  to  increase  their  numbers  in  the 
police  and  in  other  establishments.  This  system 
should  be  commenced  at  the  same  time  witli  the 
new  legal  appointments,  which  would  form  a  main 
part  of  it.  I  would  also  appoint  some  Roman 
Catholics  of  distinction  to  tlie  privy  council.  This 
would  be  a  commencement  which  I  can  venture  to 
assure  your  lordship  would  be  safe  and  most  satis- 
factory to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  of 
Ireland."  He  then  encloses  a  list  of  those  Roman 
Catholics  whom  he  recommends,  and  requests  an 
affirmative  answer,  that  he  "  may  immediately 
make  the  necessary  official  applications  to  the  Home 
Secretary." 

In  making  public  tliis  remarkable  document,  I 
violate  no  official  confidence  ;  for  though  I  held 
the  Great  Seal  at  the  time  when  this  important 
correspondence  passed,  I  was  not,  owing  to  some 
accident,  made  acquainted  with  any  part  of  it  until 
the  present  time  (1843*).  I  am  therefore  wholly 
*  This  was  written  in  that  year. 
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free  from  the  responsibility  of  having'  neglected  so 
material  a  communication.  When  the  Ministers 
met  in  Cabinet  at  the  end  of  October,  they  had 
hardly  time  left,  before  their  dismissal,  to  mature 
any  plan  such  as  that  which  Lord  Wellcsley  so 
earnestly  recommended  ;  but  some  of  those  Minis- 
ters, aware  of  that  plan,  must  have  felt  that  they  re- 
ceived a  strange  piece  of  good  fortune,  if  not  of  very 
strict  justice,  when  they  found  themselves  all  of  a 
sudden,  in  May,  1835,  zealously  supported  by  the 
traducers  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  upon  the  express 
ground  of  their  being  just  to  the  Catholics,  whom 
he  had  never  thought  of  relieving.  I  have  re- 
peatedly, in  my  place,  while  these  Ministers  were 
present  and  in  power,  denounced  the  gross  injustice 
and  the  scandalous  falsehood  of  those  their  sup- 
porters, who  professed  to  prefer  them  to  Lord 
Grey's  Government  and  mine,  because  we  had 
passed  a  Coercion  Bill  which  had  the  entire  con- 
currence and  the  cordial  support  of  the  very 
Ministers  now  declared  to  be  incapable  of  suffering 
such  a  measure  ;  and  I  have  expressed  my  astonish- 
ment that  any  class  of  men  could  submit  to  receive 
support  upon  such  grounds,  without  at  once  declar- 
ing that  the  blame  and  the  praise  were  alike  falsely 
bestowed  ;  but  I  was  not  on  these  occasions  aware 
of  the  extreme  to  which  this  falsehood  was  carried, 
as  regarded  Lord  Wellesley's  administration,  and 
I  was  not  till  now  informed  of  the  extraordinary 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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self-command  which  my  illustrious  friend  had 
shown  in  suffering  all  such  imputations  without 
any  attempt  to  protect  himself  from  their  force.* 

A  very  useful  lesson  of  caution  is  taught  by  tliis 
passage  in  Lord  Wellesley's  life.  How  often  do  we 
see  vehement  and  unceasing  attacks  made  upon  a 
minister  or  a  statesman,  perhaps  not  in  the  public 
service,  for  something  which  he  does  not  choose  to 
defend  or  explain,  resting  his  claims  to  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country  upon  his  past  exertions  and 
his  known  character  !  Yet  these  assaults  are  un- 
remittingly made  upon  him,  and  the  people  believe 
that  so  much  noise  could  not  be  stirred  up  without 
something  to  authorise  it.  Sometimes  the  objects 
of  the  calumny  are  silent  from  disdain,  sometimes 
from  knowing  that  the  base  propagators  of  it  will 
only  return  to  their  slander  the  more  eagerly  after 
their  conviction  of  falsehood  ;  but  sometimes  also 
the  silence  may  be  owing  to  official  reserve.  We 
here  see  in  Lord  AVellesley's  case  a  most  remarkable 
example  of  that  reserve.     All  the  while  that  the 

*  Equal  abstinence  and  dignity  did  he  show  in  never 
allowing  the  laudatory  opinions  expressed  of  him  in  1834 
to  be  cited  as  an  answer  to  the  statement  industriously  whis- 
pered about  rather  than  openly  promulgated,  by  way  of 
extenuating  the  refusal  to  re-appoint  him  in  May,  1835.  It 
was  said  that  he  no  longer  had  the  vigour  of  mind  required 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  Administration ;  but  Lord  Mel- 
bourne declared,  a  few  months  before,  that  no  one  was  so  fit 
to  grapple  with  those  difficulties. 
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disseminators  of  slander  were  proclaiming  him  as 
abandoning  the  Catholics — him  who  had  been  the 
first  to  move,  and  within  a  hair's-breadth  to  obtain, 
their  emancipation  in  the  Lords,  the  stronghold 
of  their  enemies — all  the  while  that  they  were 
exalting  his  successoi"s  at  his  expense,  by  daily  re- 
peating the  false  assertion  that  they  for  the  first 
time  conceived  the  just  and  politic  plan  of  remov- 
ing every  obstruction  arising  from  religion  to  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  public  patronage — all  the 
while  that  they  were  placing  the  Melbourne  Mi- 
nistry upon  a  pinnacle,  as  having  first  adopted  this 
liberal  system  of  government — there  lay  in  the 
Government  repositories  the  original  (in  Lord 
Wellesley's  the  copy)  of  a  dispatch,  explaining, 
recommending,  enforcing  the  necessity  of  that 
course,  and  stating  his  desire  to  carry  the  plan 
into  immediate  execution,  when  the  return  of  the 
King's  messenger  should  bring  the  permission, 
wliich  he  solicited  so  earnestly,  of  his  official 
superiors.  If  that  permission  was  delayed  for 
three  months,  until  the  Ministry  was  changed, 
and  Lord  Wellesley  followed  them  into  retirement, 
he  at  least  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  mischance  ; 
yet  for  eight  years  did  he  remain  silent  under  those 
charges — for  eight  years  did  the  Ministry  maintain 
the  same  silence  under  the  support  which  those 
charges  brought  them — nay,  with  the  parliamentary 
majorities  which  those  charges  daily  afforded  them  ; 

h2 
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and  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  document  sees 
the  light,  in  which  was  recorded  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  the  charges  were  not  merely  false,  but 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth — that  the  support 
thus  given  rested  upon  a  foundation  positively  op- 
posite to  the  fact. 

The  excellence  of  Lord  Wellesley's  speeches  has 
been  mentioned.  The  taste  which  he  had  formed 
from  study  of  the  great  Greek  exemplars  kept  him 
above  all  tinsel  and  vulgar  ornaments,  and  made 
him  jealously  liold  fast  by  the  purity  of  our 
language ;  but  it  liad  not  taught  him  the  virtue  of 
conciseness ;  and  he  who  knew  the  Uepi  "^retpavov 
by  heart,  and  always  admitted  its  unmeasurable 
superiority  to  the  Second  Philippic  and  the  Pro 
Milone,  yet  formed  his  own  style  altogether 
upon  the  Roman  model.  That  style,  indeed,  was 
considerably  diffuse ;  and  the  same  want  of  com- 
pression, the  same  redundancy  of  words,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  substantial  though  not  always 
needful  sense,  was  observable,  though  much  less 
observable,  in  his  poetical  pieces,  which  generally 
possessed  very  high  excellence.  It  is  singular  to 
mark  the  extraordinary  contrast  which  his  thoughts 
and  his  expressions  presented  in  this  respect.  There 
was  nothing  superfluous  or  roundabout  in  his  rea- 
soning— nothing  dilatory  or  feeble  in  the  con- 
ceptions which  produced  his  plans.  He  saw  his 
object  at  once,  and  with  intuitive  sagacity ;  he  saw 
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it  in  its  true  colours  and  real  dimensions ;  he  at 
one  glance  espied  the  path,  and  the  shortest  path, 
that  led  to  it ;  he  in  an  instant  took  that  path,  and 
reached  his  end.  The  only  prolixity  that  he  ever 
fell  into  was  in  explaining  or  defending  the  pro- 
ceedings thus  concisely  arid  rapidly  taken.  To 
this  some  addition  was  not  unnaturally  made  by 
the  dignity  which  the  habits  of  vice-regal  state 
made  natural  to  him,  and  the  complimentary  style 
which,  if  a  very  little  tirfitured  with  Oriental 
taste,  was  very  much  more  the  result  of  a  kindly 
and  generous  nature. 

I  have  felt  precluded  from  indulging  in  general 
description  by  the  intimacy  of  my  intercourse  with 
this  great  statesman,  and  I  have  accordingly  kept 
my  promise  to  the  reader  of  letting  the  narrative 
of  his  actions  draw  his  portrait ;  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  omit  all  mention  of  that  lofty  nature 
which  removed  him  above  every  thought  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  made  him  so  careless  of  all 
sordid  considerations,  that  I  verily  believe  he  spent 
several  fortunes  without  ever  having  lost  a  farthing 
at  play,  or  ever  having  indulged  in  any  other  ex- 
pensive vice.  His  original  embarrassments,  and 
from  these  he  never  was  relieved,  arose  entirely 
from  generously  paying  his  father's  debts.*     He 

*  The  Corporation  of  Dublin  unanimously  voted  him 
their  freedom  in  token  of  the  admiration  -which  this  conduct 
had  excited. 
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was  exceedingly  fond  of  glory,  and  loved  dearly 
the  fame  that  should  follow  such  great  deeds  as 
his ;  but  he  had  no  kind  of  envy,  no  jealousy  of 
other  men's  greatness ;  and  a  better  proof  can 
hardly  be  given  of  his  magnanimity  than  the  ex- 
treme warmth  of  the  praise  which  he  lavished 
profusely  on  all  the  great  commanders  whom  he 
employed.  He  earnestly  pressed,  but  it  is  strange 
to  say,  vainly  pressed,  even  their  promotion  to  the 
peerage  sixteen  years(|before  it  took  place,  witliout 
ever  harbouring  a  thought  of  the  tendency  which 
their  elevation  might  have  to  eclipse  his  own  fame 
in  vulgar  eyes. 

Notliing  could  be  more  gentle  and  affectionate 
than  his  whole  disposition  ;  and  during  his  latter 
years,  next  to  his  books,  nothing  so  refreshed  his 
mind  as  the  intercourse  with  those  friends  in  whose 
society  and  converse  he  delighted.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  revise  this  paper  and  not  have  present  to 
my  mind,  and  again  submitted  to  my  admiration, 
the  brilliant  and  successful  administration  of  another 
most  valued  friend.  Need  I  name  him  whose  fame 
is  inscribed  on  tlie  latest  page  of  Eastern  history — 
Lord  Ellenborough  ?  The  reader  of  the  foregoing 
pages  will  at  once  recognise  the  congenial  spirit  of 
these  two  great  governors. 
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It  is  a  very  mournful  reflection  for  me  that,  much 
as  I  might  have  expected  the  sacred  duty  to  devolve 
upon  me  of  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Lord  AYel- 
lesley's  memory,  I  should  also  be  called  to  com- 
memorate the  excellence  of  one  whom  I  might  far 
less  have  looked  to  survive,  and  whose  loss  made 
ail  his  friends  feel  tliat  the  value  of  their  own  lives 
was  now  greatly  impaired.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
any  man  in  any  age  ever  had  so  few  enemies,  so 
many  attached  friends,  as  Lord  Holland  ;  and  no 
man  certainly  could  better  deserve  the  universal 
affection  of  which  he  was  the  object. 

His  succession  to  the  peerage  at  a  very  early 
age,  on  his  father's  death,  prevented  him  from  ever 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Conuuons,  and  thus  passing 
through  the  best  school  of  English  statesmen. 
His  own  severe  illness,  while  yet  at  Eton,  gave 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Fox,  a  double  alarm  ;  for  he  was 
not  only  on  the  point  of  losing  a  nephew  whom 
he  loved  as  if  he  had  been  his  only  child,  but  ran 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  taken  from  the  House 
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of  Commons  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a  debater 
and  a  party  chief.  He  was  then  in  ttie  North  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  messenger  from  Devonshire  House, 
commissioned  to  summon  him  iiome  on  account  of 
tlie  King's  illness,  met  him  at  Bologna.  Mr.  Fox 
had  received  intelligence  of  Lord  Holland's  dan- 
gerous illness  ;  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  courier  was  speedily  changed 
into  despair  by  a  few  words  which  he  dropped,  in- 
timating that  "  he  must  be  dead  by  this  time." 
Great  was  Mr.  Fox's  relief  and  joy,  probably  in 
more  ways  than  one,  upon  finding  that  the  King 
was  the  person  alluded  to.  Many  years  after  this 
period  I  saw  his  banker  at  Vicenza,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Fox's 
alarm  ;  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  familiar 
notion  of  this  great  man's  celebrity,  which  seemed 
to  have  reached  that  remote  quarter,  at  a  time 
when  political  intelligence  was  so  much  less  diffused 
than  it  has  been  since  the  French  Revolution.  The 
banker  mentioned  having  given  professionally  a 
very  practical  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  name ; 
he  had  cashed  a  bill  for  the  expense  of  his  journey 
home,  though  there  was  no  letter  of  introduction 
presented  ;  "  but  I  knew  him,"  said  the  Cambist, 
"  by  the  prints."  The  rapid  journey  home  to  join 
the  fray  then  raging  in  the  House  of  Commons 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  liver  complaint,  which 
eighteen  years  later  ended  in  dropsy,  and  terminated 
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his  life ;  but  he  was  relieved  on  his  arrival  from 
all  anxiety  upon  account  of  his  nephew,  whom  he 
found  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

Lord  Holland  went  to  Christ  Church  on  leaving 
Eton ;  and  passed  his  time  more  gaily  than  stu- 
diously, the  companion  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  Lord  Granville.  But,  like  them,  he 
laid  both  at  school  and  college  a  broad  foundation 
of  classical  learning,  which  through  his  after-life 
he  never  ceased  successfully  to  cultivate. 

Upon  entering  the  House  of  Lords  he  found  the 
prospects  of  the  Whig  party  as  gloomy  as  it  was 
possible  to  contemplate.  Before  they  had  nearly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ill-starred  coali- 
tion, their  dissensions  among  themselves  upon  the 
great  questions  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
war  had  split  them  in  twain,  leaving  some  of  their 
most  powerful  families,  as  the  houses  of  Cavendish, 
Bentincli,  and  Wentworth,  and  some  of  their  most 
eminent  leaders,  as  Burke,  Windham,  Lough- 
borough, and  North,  to  join  the  now  resistless 
forces  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Their  Parliamentary  strength 
was  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  already 
diminished  numbers  that  had  survived  the  defeat 
of  1784 ;  and  the  alarm,  not  by  any  means  un- 
natural or  unfounded,  which  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  and  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution, 
had   excited    throughout    the   country  seemed   to 

h3 
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marshal  all  the  friends  of  our  established  institu- 
tions, whetlier  in  Church  or  in  State,  and  even  all 
men  of  property  and  all  men  of  sound  and  moderate 
opinions,  against  tiiose  wlio  were  branded  with  the 
names  of  revolutionists,  levellers,  un-English, 
friends  and  disciples  of  the  French.  For  the  first 
time  the  Whig  party,  essentially  aristocratic  as  it 
always  had  been  in  former  ages,  in  some  sort  alien 
to  all  popular  courses,  and  standing  mainly  upon 
patrician  influence  against  both  the  court  and  the 
multitude,  as  it  had  proved  itself  in  its  very  last 
struggle  for  power,  had  become  mixed  up  with  the 
very  extremes  of  popular  enthusiasm,  extremes  to 
which  the  people,  even  the  middle  orders,  were 
very  averse ;  and  which  were  only  favoured  by 
two  classes,  alike  void  of  influence  in  the  practical 
aflfairs  of  State,  the  philosophic  few  and  the  mere 
vulgar.  For  the  first  time,  they  who  had  ever 
been  reformers  on  the  most  restricted  scale  were 
fain  to  join  the  cry  for  unlimited  reforms,  both  of 
Parliament  and  of  all  our  institutions.  The  leaders 
might  retain  their  ancient  prejudices  in  favour  of 
aristocracy  and  against  reform,  and  might  confine 
their  Parliamentary  efforts  to  exposing  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  war,  endeavouring  to  restore  peace, 
and  resisting  the  measures  of  coercion  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  unconstitutionally  to  protect  the  existing 
constitution.     But  the  bulk  of  the  party  became 
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more  or  less  connected  with  the  reformers,  and 
even  the  few  who  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  still 
adhered  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Fox  were  for  the 
most  part  imbued  with  the  reform  faitli.  The 
Whig  party  indeed  was  then  wofully  reduced  in 
strength.  Mr.  Pitt  could  with  certainty  carry 
whatever  measures  he  propounded  ;  and  at  length, 
after  wasting  some  years  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
resist  his  power,  having  been  able  to  muster  no 
more  than  53  votes  against  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  38  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
45  for  censuring  the  illegal  act  of  misapplying  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament,  the  Opposition,  wearied 
of  impotent  efforts  and  impatient  of  unvaried  defeat, 
retired  from  their  attendance  in  Parliament,  retain- 
ing the  seats,  and  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  of 
representatives. 

It  was  at  this  most  inauspicious  period  in  the 
whole  Whig  history,  that  Lord  Holland  entered 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  there  could  hardly  be 
said  to  remain  even  the  name  of  an  Opposition 
party.  He  joined  himself,  however,  to  the  few 
supporters  of  his  uncle's  principles  still  to  be  found 
there  lingering  on  the  Opposition  benches, — Lord 
Lauderdale,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  occasionally  the 
first  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  connexion  with  Lord 
Plolland,  and  steady  opposition  to  the  war,  had 
now  well  nigh  reconciled  him  with  the  party, 
although  he  always  took  a  line  more  guided   by 
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general  principles  of  policy,  and  more  enlarged  in 
its  views,  than  suited  the  narrow-minded  notions 
of  factious  men. 

Lord  Holland's  course  was  now,  as  ever  through 
his  whole  public  life,  one  which  did  equal  honour 
to  his  head  and  to  his  heart.  The  vigilant  enemy  of 
abuses ;  the  staunch  supporter  of  the  constitution 
as  established  in  1688  ;  the  friend  of  peace  abroad, 
and  of  liberty  all  over  the  world  ;  the  champion, 
especially,  of  religious  liberty  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience,  and  that  upon  sound  principles  of 
universal  freedom,  not  from  any  tinge  of  fanaticism, 
from  which  no  man,  not  even  his  illustrious  kins- 
man, was  more  exempt ; — he  soon  obtained  that 
respect  in  Parliament,  and  that  general  esteem 
among  reflecting  men  in  the  country,  which  the 
mere  exhibition  of  great  talents  can  never  com- 
mand, and  wliich  is  only  to  be  earned  by  honest 
consistency  in  pursuing  a  course  commendable  for 
its  wisdom,  or  by  its  sincerity  extorting  applause 
from  those  who  disapprove  it.  During  the  period 
of  above  five  and  forty  years  that  he  continued 
before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  sometimes  filling 
high  office,  more  frequently  engaged  in  opposition 
to  the  Court  and  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  it  is 
certain  that  whensoever  any  occasion  arose  of  peril 
to  the  great  cause  of  toleration,  the  alarmed  eye 
instinctively  turned  first  of  all  to  Lord  Holland  as 
the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  ;  and  as  often  as  the 
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constitution  in  any  other  respect  was  endangered, 
or  any  bad,  exclusive,  illiberal  policy  placed  in 
jeopardy  our  character  abroad  and  the  interests  of 
peace,*  to  him,  among  the  foremost,  did  the  sup- 
porters of  a  wise  and  catholic  policy  look  for  coun- 
tenance and  comfort  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  the 
course  of  evil. 

To  a  higher  praise  still  he  was  justly  entitled — 
the  praise  of  extraordinary  disinterestedness  in  all 
questions  of  colonial  policy.  In  right  of  Lady 
Holland,  a  great  Jamaica  heiress,  he  was  the  owner 
of  extensive  possessions  cultivated  by  slave- labour  ; 
but  there  was  no  more  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
abolition  both  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  ;  and 
Lady  Holland  herself,  the  person  more  immediately 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  those  enormous 
abuses,  had  too  much  wisdom  and  too  much  virtue 
ever  to  interpose  the  least  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  important  subject. 

Although  he  naturally  felt  towards  his  uncle  all 

*  I  may  state  what  I  firmly  and  with  knowledge  believe, 
that  Lord  Holland,  in  the  lamentable  defection  from  the 
cause  of  peace  which  was  made  by  the  Whig  Government 
in  1840,  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevented  from 
resigning  his  office,  and  leaving  the  Ministry  to  prosecute, 
without  the  countenance  of  his  high  name,  their  disastrous 
course.  Were  I  to  add  that  his  actual  resignation  was 
sent  in  to  his  colleagues,  I  think  I  should  be  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration.  That  he  afterwards,  during  the  short  residue 
of  his  life,  regretted  not  having  persisted  in  this  course,  I 
also  believe. 
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the  warmth  of  filial  affection,  and  looked  up  to  him 
with  the  singular  reverence  with  which  men  of 
extraordinary  celebrity  and  extensive  public  in- 
fluence are  regarded  by  their  family,  he  was  wholly 
above  the  bigotry  which  suffers  no  tenet  of  its 
object  to  be  questioned,  and  the  enthusiasm  which, 
dazzled  by  shining  merits,  is  blind  to  undeniable 
faults.  Not  only  was  he  ever  ready  to  admit  that 
the  taste  for  play  had  proved  ruinous  to  Mr.  Fox's 
political  fortunes,  as  well  as  his  private — ascribing, 
indeed,  fully  more  to  its  evil  influence  than  could 
justly  be  charged  upon  it,  for  he  was  wont  to  say 
that  this  alone  had  prevented  him  from  being 
Minister  of  the  coiuitry — but  he  avoided  several 
prejudices  and  tastes,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  political 
errors,  in  which  that  great  man  indulged  to  the 
serious  injury  of  his  understanding  and  his  accom- 
plishments. Thus  Mr.  Fox,  like  General  Fitz- 
patrick,  Mr.  Hare,  Lord  John  Townsend,  and 
others  of  that  connexion,  greatly  undervalued  the 
talents  and  pursuits  of  the  Scotch,  holding  the 
Irish  as  infinitely  their  superiors,  and  not  duly 
estimating  the  importance  of  the  sterling  good 
sense,  the  patient  seeking  after  truth,  and  the  reluc- 
tance to  deviate  from  it  in  their  statements,  for 
which,  and  justly,  the  Scotch  are  famous.  Lord 
Holland  had  no  such  prejudice:  on  the  contrary, 
he  greatly  preferred  the  men  of  the  North,  and 
had  no  disinclination   to  their   peculiar  pursuits, 
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their  metaphysics  and  their  political  economy,  their 
eagerness  after  facts,  their  carelessness  of  fancies, 
their  addiction  to  the  useful,  their  disregard  of  the 
graces.  In  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  school — 
always,  of  course,  excepting  Mr.  BurlvC — it  was  easy 
to  observe  a  want  of  information  upon  many  sub- 
jects well  worthy  tlie  attention  of  statesmen,  and 
an  ignorance  of  which  may  indeed  be  held  fatal  to 
tlieir  character  for  profound  and  enlarged  views  of 
policy.  They  were  well  read  in  history,  deeply 
versed  in  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  its 
learning,  and  acquainted  (Mr.  Fox  himself  espe- 
cially) with  the  policy  and  interests  of  foreign 
courts  ;  but  to  these  subjects,  and  to  the  debates  in 
Parliament  of  former  times,  their  information  was 
confined ;  while  Lord  Holland  scarcely  ever  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Lords  without  showing  that 
he  was  both  a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  far  too  mucli 
neglected  in  the  education  of  English  gentlemen. 
Upon  everything  relating  to  religious  controversy 
he  was  in  a  particular  manner  well  informed.  His 
residence,  too,  in  Spain  at  different  times  had  filled 
his  mind  with  an  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge 
both  of  the  history  and  the  literature  of  tlie  Penin- 
sula, and  generally  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The 
liberal  hospitality  which  he  exercised  at  home, 
making  Holland  House  tlie  resort  not  only  of  the 
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most  interesting  persons  composing  English  society, 
literary,  philosopliical,  and  political,  but  also  of  all 
belonging  to  those  classes  who  ever  visited  this 
country  from  abroad,  served  to  maintain  and  extend 
his  acquaintance  with  whatever  regarded  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

Lord  Holland's  powers  as  a  speaker  were  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  was  full  of  argument,  which 
he  could  pursue  with  great  vigour  and  perfect 
closeness ;  copious  in  illustration  ;  with  a  chaste 
and  pure  diction,  shunning,  like  his  uncle,  every- 
thing extravagant  in  figure  and  unusual  in  phrase ; 
often,  like  him,  led  away  by  an  ingenuity,  and  like 
him  not  unfrequently  led  to  take  a  trivial  view  of  his 
subject,  and  to  dwell  upon  some  small  matter  which 
did  not  much  help  on  the  business  in  hand,  but  al- 
ways keeping  that  in  view,  and  making  no  saci-ifices 
to  mere  effect.  Declamation — solemn,  sustained 
declamation — was  the  forte  of  neither,  although 
occasionally  the  uncle  would  show  that  he  could  ex- 
cel in  that  also,  as  Eaphael  has  painted  perhaps  the 
finest  fire-light  piece  in  the  world,  and  Titian  the 
noblest  landscape.  Neither  made  any  the  least 
pretence  to  gracefulness  of  action,  and  both  were 
exceedingly  deficient  in  voice,  the  nephew  especi- 
ally, as  he  had  little  of  the  redeeming  quality  by 
which  his  uncle  occasionally  penetrated  and  thrilled 
his  audience  with  those  high  and  shrill  notes  that 
proceeded  from  him  when,  heated  with  his  argu- 
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ment,  he  overpowered  both  his  own  natural  hesita- 
tion and  the  faculties  of  his  hearer.  In  Lord  Hol- 
land the  hesitation  was  so  great  as  to  be  often  pain- 
ful ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  increased  vo- 
lume of  his  matter,  it  often  made  him  breathless  in 
the  midst  of  his  more  vehement  discourse.  He 
wanted  command  of  himself ;  and,  seeming  to  be 
run  away  with,  he  was  apt  to  lose  the  command 
over  liis  audience.  The  same  delicate  sense  of  hu- 
mour which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox  he  also  showed  ; 
and  much  of  that  exquisite  Attic  wit,  which  formed 
so  large  and  so  effective  a  portion  of  that  great 
orator's  argumentation,  never  uselessly  introduced, 
always  adapted  nicely  to  the  occasion,  always  aid- 
ing, and,  as  it  w^ere,  clinching  the  reasoning. 

Thus  accomplished  as  he  was  for  the  rhetorical 
art,  had  his  health,  and  a  kind  of  indolence  common 
to  the  Fox  family— perhaps,  too,  their  disdain  of  all 
preparation,  all  but  natural  eloquence — allowed  him 
to  study  oratory  more,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  high 
a  place  he  might  have  reached  among  orators. 
Certainly  no  one  could  any  day  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  him  deliver  some  great  speech  of  equal 
merit  with  those  of  the  illustrious  kinsman  whom 
he  so  much  resembled.  It  was  once  said  by  Lord 
Erskine,  on  hearing  him  make,  oft-hand,  a  great 
display  of  argumentative  power,  "  I  shall  complain 
of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod :  why  did  he  not 
take  Charles  Fox  into  custody  last  night  ?     What 
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the  deuce  business  has  a  member  of  the  other  House 
to  come  up  and  make  his  speeches  here?  " 

Of  a  Cabinet  to  which,  by  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  unlikely  chances,  he  and  tlie  other  Whigs 
belonged  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  he  was  an  effi- 
cient member.  The  places  which  he  held  (Privy 
Seal,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster) 
had,  especially  the  former,  little  duty  attached  to 
them.  He  administered  the  Duchy,  however,  with 
the  greatest  purity  and  impartiality  ;  and  when  one 
of  my  legal  reforms  at  one  sweep  cut  off  a  third  of 
his  emoluments  (above  a  thousand  a-year),  far  from 
making  the  least  resistance,  any  more  than  he  did 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  soon  after  cost 
him  twice  as  much,  he  stated  his  opinion  to  be 
entirely  favourable  to  the  change,  and  only  said  he 
was  fortunate  in  having  so  long  held  the  larger  in- 
come. As  a  IMinister,  however,  it  is  in  the  Cabinet 
that  his  merit  must  chiefly  be  estimated  ;  and  I  can 
vouch  for  his  having  been,  in  all  branches  of  the 
King's  service,  a  most  useful  and  excellent  col- 
league. He  was  perfectly  open  and  frank  where 
he  differed  in  opinion  ;  quite  candid,  and  free  from 
prepossession  in  favour  of  his  own  views  ;  full  of 
information,  especially  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  and  on  those  regarding  the  constitution  ; 
perfectly  firm  and  resolute,  when  bold  courses 
were  to  be  taken.  In  occasions  of  this  description, 
the  four  years  that  we  passed  together  as  colleagues 
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were  abundantly  fruitful,  and  he  never  was  found 
wanting.  He  loved  the  excitement  of  office ;  he 
liked,  from  his  excellently  kind  disposition,  the  dis- 
posal of  patronage  ;  but  he  was  also  very  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  opportunity  of  promoting  his  poli- 
tical views,  and  especially  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
liberty  everywhere,  and  maintaining  that  peace  to 
which  it  is  inseparably  wedded.  Hence  he  was 
more  anxious  to  retain  office,  and  more  averse  to 
risk  the  loss  of  it,  than  was  always  quite  consistent 
with  the  high  principles  which  he  professed  ;  and 
hence  he  made  himself  a  party  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional Government  which,  most  injuriously  to  the 
country,  and  fatally  to  the  interests  of  the  Whig 
party,  persisted  in  clinging  to  place  for  two  years 
after  all  power  in  Parliament,  all  influence  with  the 
country,  had  departed  from  them,  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  prop  up  the  crumbling  edifice  but  the 
shadow  of  Court  favour,  now  for  the  first  time 
embraced  as  the  shelter  of  a  Whig  Government 
from  public  indignation. 

In  part,  possibly  in  great  part,  this  misconduct  of 
the  Whig  Ministry  for  the  two  years  that  followed 
May,  1839,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  certainly  not  ex- 
cused, by  their  dread  of  facing  the  numerous  place- 
lovers  and  place-hunters  with  whom  they,  like  every 
other  Government,  were  beset.  In  London,  and  in 
all  corporate  towns,  there  were  of  course  swarms  of 
creatures,  hatched  by  the  sunshine  of  Court  favour, 
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and  whose  only  dreams  were  of  being  enabled  by 
the  prolonged  existence  of  the  Cabinet,  those  already 
placed  to  continue  battening  on  the  public  carcass, 
those  only  in  expectancy  to  wriggle  themselves 
into  a  share  of  it.  These  it  was  hard  to  face  and  to 
thwart.  The  same  influence,  or  the  same  fear  of 
offending  adherents,  occasioned  undoubtedly  that 
other  most  reprehensible  act,  an  act,  too,  most 
hurtful  to  the  Liberal  party,  the  dissolution  in  1841. 
Who  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  Ministers 
themselves  expected  to  obtain  anything  like  a  ma- 
jority in  the  new  Parliament  ?  Then  what  possible 
right  had  they  to  make  their  Sovereign  dissolve  in 
order  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  those,  her  ser- 
vants, who  were  to  be  their  successors  in  office  ? 
This  they  well  knew ;  and  of  this  I  warned  them 
by  private  remonstrance,  as  indeed  I  took  the 
liberty  of  humbly  counselling  my  gracious  Sove- 
reign upon  the  measure,  thereby  discharging  my 
duty  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament.  But  "  the  pressure 
from  without "  was  too  powerful.  Some  score  of 
members  fancied  their  seats  would  be  more  secure 
were  their  own  friends  in  oflSice  during  the  general 
election,  than  if  that  event  happened  when  their  ad- 
versaries were  in  power  ;  and  to  their  importunate 
clamour  the  Ministers  were  fain  to  yield.  For  this 
I  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  give  any  excuse  on 
Lord  Melbourne's  part,  than  for  his  proceedings  in 
May,  1839,  because  I  know  the  excellent  nature 
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of  my  old  and  valued  friend  too  well  to  doubt  that 
his  retaining  office  then  arose  from  a  feeling,  a 
mistaken  one  certainly,  of  duty  to  the  person  of  the 
Queen.     It  may  be  unpleasant  for  any  Minister  to 
thwart  the  views  of  persons  as  active  as  they  are  in- 
significant in  all  respects  save  their  power  of  being 
troublesome.     But  then  it  is  his  most  sacred  duty 
to  disregard  their  buzz.     No  man  in  office,  no  leader 
of  a  party  in  this  country,  whether  in  the  possession 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  power,  can  be  without  the 
courage  to  face  and  to  resist  his  adversaries ;  this  is 
a  very  ordinary  daring  indeed.     But  he  is  utterly 
unfit  to  hold  office,  or  to  lead  a  party,  who  has  not 
the  higher  and  nobler  courage  to  face  and  to  resist 
his  followers,  and  to  hold  his  path  onward  regard- 
less of  their  clamour,  alike  immoveable  from  his 
fixed   and   stable  resolves  by  the  sordid  howl  of 
placemen,  or  the  louder  shout  that  proceeds  from 
the  multitude — from  the  ardor  civium  prava  juben- 
tium.     To  all  who  flinch  from  this  I  could  read  in- 
numerable lessons  in  the  striking  contrast  afforded 
by  the  official  conduct,  but  indeed  by  the  whole 
public  life,  of  my  dear  and  venerated  friend  Lord 
Grey,  whose  absence  from  the  scene  of  debate  has 
of  late  been  so  deeply  lamented  by  every  lover  of 
his  country,  to  whatever  class  or  party  he  might 
belong. 

Lord  Holland's  literary  pursuits  were  varied  and 
successful ;  for  without  giving  much  of  his  mind  to 
composition,  his  '  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,'  and  one 
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or  two  other  productions,  have  a  rare  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. The  style  is  animated  and  classical ;  the 
narrative  clear ;  the  remarks  sagacious  and  acute ; 
the  translations  executed  witli  a  closeness  and 
fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  poetical  felicity, 
that  place  him  in  tlie  highest  rank  of  translators ; 
for  instead  of  giving,  like  some  manglers  of  Dante, 
a  rugged  version  as  literal  as  it  is  unpoetical,  and 
affording  not  a  glimpse  of  the  awful  Florentine's 
figure,  we  have  in  Lord  Holland's  masterly  perform- 
ance a  poem  closely  literal,  rendering  the  very 
Spanish  itself  and  almost  in  the  same  number 
of  words,  while  it  is  as  much  imbued  with  poetry 
as  if  it  were  originally  English.  To  execute  such 
a  work  as  this  is  extremely  difficult,  and  far  trans- 
cends the  power  of  him  who  fancies  he  can  trans- 
late because  he  knows  the  foreign  language,  with- 
out possessing  any  mastery  over  his  mother  tongue. 
It  is  a  difficulty  superadded  to  that  of  the  measure 
and  to  that  of  the  rhyme  ;  and  accordingly,  very 
few  have  ever  vanquished  it.    Dryden*  and  Sotheby 

*  There  is  not  more  poerty  in  Lueretiiis's  description  of 
hell  than  in  Dryden's  version,  but  it  is  not  like  Lucretius. 
Nor  is  there  so  much  poetry  in  Virgil's 

"  Hie  ver  perpetuum  atque  alienis  mensibus  sestas," 
as  in  Sotheby's 

"  Here  spring  perpetual  leads  the  laughing  hours, 
And  winter  wears  a  wreath  of  summer  flowers." 

But  the  beauty  lies  in  adding  a  flower  to  the  Georgics. 
Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Eoscoe  do  not  so  treat  their  original 
and  their  reader ;  nor  does  Mr.  Carey ;  but  then  theirs  is 
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are  poetical,  without  being  close  to  their  divine 
originals  ;  Cowper  unites  more  of  the  two  qualities 
than  either  of  them  ;  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Roscoe 
stand  at  the  liead  of  the  class  ;  and  all  that  can  be 
said  in  impeachment  of  this  title  is,  that  their 
efforts  have  only  been  directed  to  small  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  that  on  a  larger  scale  they  might  not 
have  been  equally  successful.  I  have  mentioned 
Lord  Holland's ybrte  as  a  poet ;  but  he  wrote  seve- 
ral original  pieces  ;  and  I  remember  his  showing  me 
some  political  sonnets  in  the  manner  of  Milton  (the 
first  of  English  sonneteers)  which  appeared,  at  least 
to  so  indifierent  a  judge  as  myself,  possessed  of  very 
great  merit.  It  is  remarkable  that,  like  his  uncle, 
though  so  fond  of  poetry,  he  had  no  relish  for  the 
kindred  art,  the  other  branch  of  harmony.  Music 
was  positively  disagreeable  to  them  both — a  remark- 
able instance  of  Shakspere's  extravagant  error  in  a 
well-known  passage  of  his  plays. 

His  prose  compositions  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  severe  taste,  and  the  same  strict  regard  to  the 
purity  of  his  English  diction,  which  Mr.  Fox  is  by 
some,  certainly  not  by  me,  thought  to  have  cherished 
in  excess.  But  Lord  Holland's  prose  style  had  still 
higher  merits.  It  was  luminous,  animated,  flowing, 
and  free  from  the  defect  under  which  his  illustrious 
relative's  certainly  laboured,  not  that  which  he  him- 

poetical   English  as  well  as  literal  version ;   Mr.  Carey's 
is  nothing  like  poetry,  nor  very  English. 
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self  was  afraid  of,  its  resembling  a  speech,  for  tliat 
it  wholly  avoided  by  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  it  was  somewhat  stiff  and  constrained,  be- 
tokening a  want  of  practice  in  writing,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fear  of  writing  too  naturally  and  easily, 
as  he  spoke ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  easy  and 
flowing  and  graceful  than  the  style  of  Mr.  Fox's 
letters.  Lord  Holland's  prose  style  had  all  this 
grace  and  flow  :  it  may  be  well  judged  of,  not  only 
by  his  '  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,'  but  by  his  excellent 
'  Preface  to  Lord  Waldegrave's  and  Lord  Orford's 
Remains,'  and,  above  all,  by  the  admirable  protests 
which  he  entered  upon  the  Lords'  journals,  and  by 
the  publication  of  which  in  a  volume  Mr.  Moylan 
has  rendered  an  acceptable  service  both  to  politics 
and  letters.  ; 

After  all,  it  was  in  his  private  and  domestic  capa- 
city that  Lord  Holland's  principal  charm  lay.  No 
man's  conversation  was  more  delightful.  It  was 
varied,  animated,  passing  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe  ;"  full  of  information,  chequered  with 
the  most  admirable  vein  of  anecdote,  but  also  with 
deep  remark,  and  aided  by  a  rare  power  of  mimicry, 
never  indulged  in  a  way  to  offend  by  its  harshness. 
Whoever  liad  heard  him  represent  Lord  Thurlow, 
or  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  the  famous  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  or  George  Selwyn,  little  needed  to 
lament  not  having  seen  those  celebrated  person- 
ages.    His  advice  was  excellent ;  he  viewed  with 
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perfect  calmness  the  whole  circumstances  of  his 
friend  who  consulted  him  ;  he  foresaw  all  difficul- 
ties and  consequences  with  intuitive  perception  and 
never-failing  sagacity  ;  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  discussion  ;  and  he  was  entirely  free  from  the 
bias  as  well  of  selfishness  as  of  prejudice  in  the 
counsels  which  he  gave.  The  great  delight  of  tliose 
who  approached  him  was  certainly  in  the  amiable 
disposition  of  liis  heart,  and  of  a  temper  so  perfectly 
sweet,  so  perseveringly  mild,  that  nothing  could 
ruffle  it  for  an  instant,  nor  any  person,  nor  any 
passing  event,  make  the  least  impression  upon  its 
even  surface.  Many  tempers  are  equal  and  placid 
constitutionally,  but  then  this  calm  results  from 
their  being  cold  ;  the  waters  are  not  troubled,  be- 
cause their  surface  is  frozen.  Lord  Holland's  tem- 
per, on  the  contrary,  like  his  uncle's,  was  warm, 
excitable,  lively,  animated.  Yet  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately for  iive-and-thirty  years,  during  a  portion 
of  which  we  had  political  and  even  party  differ- 
ences ;  I  had  during  the  most  of  these  years  almost 
daily  intercourse  with  him  ;  I  can  positively  assert 
that  though  I  saw  him  often  sorely  tried,  and  fear 
me  I  was  now  and  then  among  those  who  tried  him, 
I  never  for  one  moment  perceived  that  there  was 
in  his  composition  the  least  element  of  anger,  spite, 
peevishness,  or  revenge.  In  my  whole  experience 
of  our  race  I  never  saw  such  a  temper,  nor  any- 
thing that  at  all  resembled  it. 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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Ilis  vas  the  disposition  of  the  Fox  family.     They 
have  a  noble  and   lofty  character ;  their  nature  is 
generous  and  humane.     Selfishness,  meanness,  craft, 
are  alien  to  their  whole  composition.     Open,  manlj"-, 
confiding,  combining  the  highest  cfualities  of  the 
understanding  with  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  marked  througliout  by  the  innocent  simplicity 
of  infancy  ;  no  wonder  that  they  win  the  aft'ections 
of  all   who  approach   them — that  is  to  say,  who 
approach  so  near  and  know   them  so  long  as  to  be 
familiar  with   them — for   both   Mr.  Fox   and  his 
nephew  had   the  mannei's,  somewhat  rejjulsive  at 
first,  of  patrician  life  ;  and  the  uncle,  especially, 
was  for  a  while  even  severely  forbidding  to  strangers. 
It  must  be  added  that  their  aristocratic  propensities 
were  not  confined  to  manner  ;  they  had  the  genuine 
Whig  predilection  for  that   kind  of  support,   and 
regarded,    perhaps  justly   regarded,   the  union  of 
great  families  as  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
the  popular  cause  against  the   Court.     Mr.   Fox, 
however,  went  a  little  further  ;  and   showed  more 
complacency   in    naming   highly-born  supporters, 
than  might  seem  altogether  to  consist  with  a  high 
popular  tone,  or  with  the  tenets  of  a  philosophical 
statesman.     It  is  to  be  added  that  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  infantine  nature,  they  had  the  defect, 
as   regards   their   affections,    of  that   tender    age. 
Their  feelings   were   strong,    but    not   deep ;  the 
impressions  made  on  their  heart  were  passing,  and 
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soon  effaced.  I  have  often  rallied  and  sometimes 
remonstrated  with  my  friend  on  this  peculiarity, 
when  I  saw  him  as  I  thought  regarding  men  rather 
with  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist  than  a  brother,  and 
rather  taking  an  interest  in  observing  their  habits 
and  marking  their  peculiarities,  than  feeling  as 
deeply  as  their  relation  to  us  required.*  But  with 
these  imperfections  (how  trifling  compared  to  his 
virtues  !)  it  is  painful  to  think  he  is  gone  for  ever; 
and  cruel  to  survey  the  blank  he  has  left.  Once 
more  one  is  forced  mournfully  to  exclaim, — "  Eheu  ! 
quanto  minus  est  cum  aliis  versari  quam  tui  me- 
minisse  !  " 


It  would  be  a  very  imperfect  account  of  Lord 
Holland  which  should  make  no  mention  of  the 
friend  who  for  the  latter  and  more  important  part 
of  his  life  shared  all  his  thoughts  and  was  never  a 
day  apart  from  him,  Mr.  John  Allen  ;  or  the  loss 
which  in  him  the  world  of  politics  and  of  science, 
but  still  more,  our  private  circle,  has  lately  had  to 

*  One  of  the  most  able  and  learned  men  whom  I  have 
ever  known,  and  one  of  the  most  sagacious  observers,  Mr. 
K.  P.  Smith,  who  read  these  pages,  and  well  knew  Lord 
Holland,  with  whom  he  was  nearly  connected  by  marriage, 
while  he  acknowledged  the  general  accuracy  of  the  portrait 
I  had  drawn,  objected  to  this  portion,  unless  an  addition  were 
made,  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  that  after  ever  so  long  an 
absence  from  any  of  his  friends  his  warmth  of  affection 
revived,  and  was  as  great  as  before  the  separation. 

i2 
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deplore — another  blank  which  assuredly  cannot  be 
filled  up.  lie  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  as  a 
physician,  and  stood  far  at  the  head  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  student  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  the  healing  art ;  but  he  also  cultivated  most  suc- 
cessfully all  the  branches  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  was  eminent  in  that  famous  school  of  meta- 
physics, for  his  extensive  learning  and  his  unrivalled 
power  of  subtle  reasoning.  For  some  years  he 
lectured  most  ably  on  Physiology,  but  before  enter- 
ing on  practice  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend 
Lord  Holland's  family,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
on  their  journey  first  to  France,  then  to  Spain, 
where  they  remained  till  the  year  1805.  The 
materials  which  he  collected  in  the  latter  country 
for  a  complete  account  of  it,  both  historical  and 
statistical,  were  of  great  extent  and  value ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  was  completed, 
when  the  pleasures  of  political  discussion,  working 
with  the  natural  indolence  of  his  habits  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  occasioned  him  to  lay  it  aside ;  and 
of  late  years  he  chiefly  confined  his  labours  to  some 
very  learned  papers  upon  the  antiquarian  lore  of 
the  English  constitution  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view.' He  also  published,  in  1830,  a  learned  and 
luminous  work  upon  the  ancient  history  of  that 
constitution. 

He   had  originally  been  a  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nate admirer  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was. 
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not  of  the  number  of  its  eulogists  whom  the  excesses 
of  1793,  and  1794,  alienated  from  its  cause.  Even 
the  Directorial  tyranny  had  not  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  evils  of  its  course  ;  but  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  more  of  what  is  termed  "knowledge 
of  the  world,"  greatly  mitigated  the  strength  of 
his  opinions,  and  his  minute  study  of  the  ancient 
history  of  our  own  constitution  completed  his 
emancipation  from  earlier  j^rejudices — nay,  rather 
cast  his  opinions  into  the  opposite  scale  ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
his  life,  in  other  words,  during  all  his  political  life, 
far  from  tolerating  revolutionary  courses,  or  show- 
ing any  tenderness  towards  innovations,  he  was  a 
reformer  on  so  small  a  scale  that  he  could  hardly 
be  brought  to  approve  of  any  change  at  all  in  our 
Parliamentary  constitution.  He  held  the  measure 
of  1831-32  as  all  but  revolutionary;  augured  ill 
of  its  effects  on  the  structure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  regarded  it  as  having  in  the  result 
worked  great  mischief  on  the  composition  of  that 
body,  whatever  benefit  it  might  have  secured  to  the 
Whigs  as  a  party  movement.  Lord  Holland  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  an  entire  approval  of  the 
scheme  as  necessary,  if  not  for  the  country,  at  least 
for  the  Liberal  party,  to  which  he  was  devoted  ; 
and  he  supported  it,  as  his  uncle  had  done  the  far 
less  extensive  reform  proposed  by  Lord  Grey  in 
1797,  which,  less  as  it  was,   very  much  exceeded 
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any  reform  views  of  his  own — supported  it  as  a 
party  measure,  necessary  for  keeping  together  the 
Liberal  body  and  consolidating  their  power. 

Although  Mr.  Allen,  during  the  latter  and 
principal  period  of  his  life,  never  abandoned  his 
scientific  pursuits,  retaining  his  full  knowledge  of 
physical  and  moral  science,  and  his  early  taste  for 
such  speculations,  yet  it  was  chiefly  between  the 
politics  of  the  day  and  the  constitutional  history  of 
this  country  that  he  divided  his  time.  No  one 
could  be  more  useful  as  an  adviser  upon  all  political 
measures,  because  he  clearly  saw  their  tendency, 
and  never  for  a  moment  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  party  prejudice  or  popular  clamour.  In- 
deed, like  all  who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  younger 
years,  have  been  for  a  while  beguiled  into  extra- 
vagant democratic  opinions,  he  rather  leant  too 
severely  against  merely  popular  courses,  and  was 
somewhat  too  much  inclined  to  have  the  public 
affairs  which  are  directed  for  the  good  of  the  people 
managed  with  as  little  as  possible  of  their  interfe- 
rence or  consent — forgetting  Ihat  no  real  security 
for  those  affairs  taking  that  direction  can  be  had, 
except  by  giving  a  sufficient  control  to  the  popular 
voice  ;  but  chietiy  of  the  Court  he  was  always  dis- 
trustful, and  herein  he  had  the  genuine  Whig 
spirit  excited  and  confirmed  by  his  deep  study  of 
our  former  history.  The  only  failing  which  seemed 
occasionally  to  lessen  the  weight  of  his  counsel  was 
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a  certain  irritability  of  temper  and  impatience  of 
contradiction,  especially  upon  subjects  which  he 
had  deeply  studied,  and  on  which  he  had  formed  a 
clear  and  strong  opinion.  It  must  be  said  that  tlie 
by-stander  could  well  sympathise  with  those  little 
ebullitions  when  they  escaped  him  in  argument 
with  some  sciolist,  or  some  every-day  politician 
whose  whole  knowledge  of  his  subject  was  picked 
up  in  the  clubs,  or  gathered  from  the  papers  of  the 
morning,  or  at  best  gleaned  from  the  recent  vo- 
lumes of  the  '  Parliamentary  Debates.' 

If  it  be  asked  what  was  the  peculiar  merit,  the 
characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  Allen's  understand- 
ins:,  the  answer  is  not  difficult  to  make.  It  was 
tlie  rare  faculty  of  combining  general  views  with 
details  of  fact,  and  thus  at  once  availing  himself  of 
all  that  tlieory  or  speculation  presents  for  our 
guide,  with  all  that  practical  experience  affords  to 
correct  those  results  of  general  reasoning.  This 
gi-eat  excellence  was  displayed  by  him  in  every- 
thing to  which  he  directed  his  mind,  whether  it  were 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  which  he  treated  as 
practically  as  the  veriest  drudge  in  any  of  the  public 
offices,  and  yet  with  all  the  enlargement  of  view 
which  marked  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  ; 
or  the  speculations  of  history,  which  he  studied  at 
once  with  the  acumen  tliat  extracts  from  it  as  an 
essence  the  general  progress  of  our  species,  after  the 
manner  of  Voltaire    and  Millar :    and    with    the 
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minute  observation  of  facts  and  weighing  of  evidence 
which  we  trace  through  the  hnuinousand  picturesque 
pages  of  Robertson  and  Gibbon.  He  for  whom  no 
theory  was  too  abstract,  no  speculation  too  general, 
could  so  far  stoop  to  the  details  of  practical  states- 
manship as  to  give  a  friend,  proceeding  for  the  first 
time  on  a  delicate  and  important  mission,  this 
sound  advice  : — "  Don't  ever  appear  anxious  about 
any  point,  eitlier  in  arguing  to  convince  those  you 
are  treating  with,  or  in  trying  to  obtain  a  conces- 
sion from  them.  It  often  may  happen  that  your 
indifference  will  gain  a  much  readier  access  to  their 
minds.  Earnestness  and  anxiety  are  necessary  for 
one  addressing  a  public  assembly- — ^not  so  for  a 
negotiator." 

The  character  of  Mr.  Allen  was  of  the  highest 
order.  His  integrity  was  sterling,  his  honour  pure 
and  untarnished.  No  one  had  a  more  lofty  disdain 
of  those  mean  tricks  to  which,  whether  on  trifles 
or  matters  of  importance,  worldly  men  have  too 
frequent  recourse.  Without  the  shadow  of  fanati- 
cism in  any  of  its  forms,  he  was,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  a  person  of  the  purest  morals  ;  and  his 
indignation  was  never  more  easily  roused  than  by 
the  aspect  of  daring  profligacy  or  grovelling  base- 
ness. His  feelings,  too,  were  warm ;  his  nature 
kind  and  affectionate.  No  man  was  a  more  steady 
or  sincere  friend ;  and  his  enmity,  though  fierce? 
was  placable. 
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It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  it  happened  that 
one  of  his  great  talents,  long  experience,  and  many 
rare  accomplishments,   intimately  connected  as  he 
was  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  time  (the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life),  should  never  have  been  brought  into  public 
life,  nor  ever  been  made  in  any  way  available  to 
the  service  of  the  country  ?     Nor  can  the  answer 
to  this  question  be  that  he  had  no  powers  of  public 
speaking,  and  would,  if  in  Parliament,  have  been 
for   the   most   part   a  silent  member;  because  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  unbroken  silence 
than  was  for  many  long  years  kept  by  such  leading 
Whigs  as  Mr.  Hare,  Lord  John  Townsend,  and 
General  Fitzpatrick,  without  whom,  nevertheless, 
it    was   always  supposed  that  the  Whig  phalanx 
would  have  been  wanting  in  its  just  proportions ; 
and  also  because  there  are  many  important,  many 
even  high  political,  offices  that  can  well  and  usefully 
be  filled  by  men  wholly  unused  to  the  wordy  war  ; 
yet  Mr.  Allen  never  filled  any  place  except  as  Secre- 
tary, nay  Under  Secretary,  for  a  few  months,  to  the 
Commissioners  for  treating  with  America  in  1806. 
Then  I  fear  we  are  driven,  in  accounting  for  this 
strange  fact,  to  the  high  aristocratic  habits  of  our 
Government,  if  the  plirase  may  be  allowed  ;  and 
can  comprehend  Mr.  Allen's  entire  exclusion  from 
power  in  no  other  way  than  by  considering  it  as 
now  a  fixed  and  settled  rule  that  there  is  in  this 

I  3 
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country  a  line  dra\vn  b(>t\veen  the  ruling'  caste  and 
the  rest  of  tlie  coniniunity — not,  indeed,  that  the 
latter  are  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  but  that,  out  of  a  profession  like  the  bar, 
intimately  connected  with  politics,  or  out  of  the 
patrician  circles  themselves  the  monopolists  of  poli- 
tical preferment,  no  such  rise  is  in  ordinary  cases 
possible.  The  genius  of  our  system,  very  far  from 
consulting  its  stable  endurance,  appears  thus  to 
apportion  its  labours  and  its  enjoyment,  separating 
the  two  classes  of  our  citizens  by  an  impassable 
line,  and  bestowing  freely  upon  the  one  the  sweat 
and  the  toil,  while  it  reserves  strictly  for  the  other 
the  fruit  and  the  shade. 
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[Walpole  and  Boliiighrohe  do  not  belong  to  the  reign  of 
George  III.  But  it  is  impossible  well  to  understand  Lord 
Chatham  without  considering  Walpole  also.  However,  the 
great  importance  of  continuallij  holding  up  Walpole  to  the 
admiration  of  all  statesmen,  and  Bolinghroke,  except  for  his 
genius,  to  their  reprobation,  is  the  chief  ground  of  inserting 
this  Appendix.'] 


SIR   ROBERT    WALPOLE. 

The  antagonist  whom  Lord  Chatham  first  encoun- 
tered on  his  entering  into  public  life  was  the 
veteran  Walpole,  who  instinctively  dreaded  him 
the  moment  he  heard  his  voice ;  and  having  begun 
by  exclaiming,  "  We  must  muzzle  that  terrible 
Cornet  of  horse  !  "  either  because  he  found  him  not 
to  be  silenced  by  promotion,  or  because  he  deemed 
punishment  in  this  case  better  than  blandishment, 
ended  by  taking  away  his  commission,  and  making- 
him  an  enemy  for  ever.  It  was  a  blunder  of  the 
first  order  ;  it  was  of  a  kind,  too,  which  none  less 
than  Walpole  were  apt  to  commit :  perhaps  it  was 
the  most  injudicious  thing,  possibly  the  only  very 
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injudicious  thing,  he  ever  did  ;  certainly  it  was  an 
error  for  wliich  he  paid  the  full  penalty  before  he 
ceased  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  and  govern 
the  country. 

Few  men  have  ever  reached  and  maintained  for 
so  many  years  the  highest  station  which  the  citizen 
of  a  free  state  can  liold,  who  have  enjoyed  more 
power  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  have  left 
behind  them  less  just  cause  of  blame,  or  more 
monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  for  which  his 
country  has  to  thank  him.  Of  Washington,  indeed, 
if  we  behold  in  him  a  different  character,  one  of  a 
far  more  exalted  description,  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  both  that  his  imperisliable  fame  rests  rather 
upon  the  part  he  bore  in  the  Revolution  than  on 
his  administration  of  the  Government  which  he 
helped  to  create ;  and  that  his  unequalled  virtue 
and  self-denial  never  could  be  practised  in  cir- 
cumstances which,  like  those  of  Walpole,  afforded 
no  temptation  to  ambition,  because  they  gave  no 
means  of  usurping  larger  powers  than  the  law 
bestowed :  consequently  his  case  cannot  be  com- 
pared, in  any  particular,  with  that  of  a  prime 
minister  under  an  established  monarchical  consti- 
tution. But  Walpole  held  for  many  years  the 
reins  of  government  in  England  under  two  princes, 
neither  of  them  born  or  bred  in  the  country — held 
them  during  the  troubles  of  a  disputed  succession, 
and  held  them  while  European  politics  were  com- 
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plicated  with  various  embarrassments  ;  and  yet  he 
governed  at  home  without  any  inroads  upon  public 
liberty ;  he  administered  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  constitution  without  requiring  the  dangerous 
help  of  extreme  temporary  rigour ;  he  preserved 
tranquillity  at  home  without  pressing  upon  the 
people ;  and  he  maintained  peace  abroad  without 
any  sacrifice  either  of  the  interests  or  the  honour 
of  the  countrj%  If  no  brilliant  feats  of  improve- 
ment in  our  laws  or  in  the  condition  of  the  state 
were  attempted  ; — if  no  striking  evolutions  of  ex- 
ternal policy  were  executed ; — at  least  all  was  kept 
safe  and  quiet  in  every  quarter,  and  the  irrepres- 
sible energies  of  national  industry  had  the  fullest 
scope  afforded  them  during  a  lengthened  season  of 
repose,  which  in  those  days  of  "foreign  war  and 
domestic  levy  "  was  deemed  a  fortune  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  of  which  the  history  of  the  coinitry 
had  never  offered  any  example. 

Walpole  was  a  man  of  an  ancient,  honourable, 
and  affluent  family,  one  of  the  first  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  to  whose  possessions  he  succeeded 
while  yet  too  young  for  entering  into  the  Church, 
the  profession  he  was  destined  to  had  an  elder 
brother  lived.  Rescued  from  that  humbler  fortune 
(in  which,  however,  he  always  said  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  Primacy),  he  had  well-nigh  fallen  into 
one  more  obscure — the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
in  which  he  might  have  whiled  away  his  time  like 
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Ilis  ancestors,  between  tlie  profession  of  a  sportsman 
pursued  with  zeal,  and  that  of  a  farmer  always 
failing,  because  always  more  than  half  neglected 
by  liim  who  unites  in  his  own  person  both  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  dangers  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion at  the  close  of  King  William's  reign  turned 
his  attention  to  political  matters  upon  his  entrance 
into  Parliament.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Princess  Anne's  son,  had  alarmed  both 
the  illustrious  prince  on  the  throne  and  the  AVhig 
party  in  general ;  the  Tories  had  thrown  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by 
which  the  King  was  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
confirm  the  freedom  he  had  conquered  for  his 
adopted  country  ;  they  had  only  introduced  it  in 
the  hopes  of  its  miscarrying ;  and  the  near  balance 
of  parties  in  Parliament,  when  the  Abjuration 
Oath  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  (188  to  187), 
evinced  too  clearly  that  in  the  country  the  decided 
majority  were  for  the  exiled  family.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  greatly  the  having  commenced  his 
public  life  at  such  a  crisis  must  have  attracted  him 
towards  state  affairs,*  and  how  lasting  an  impression 
the  momentous  question  that  first  engaged  his 
attention  must  have  produced  upon  his  political 
sentiments  in  after-life.     Soon  after  came  the  great 

*  He  seconded  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges  for 
extending  the  oath  to  ecclesiastical  persons.  It  "was  carried 
without  a  division. 
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question  of  privilege,  the  case  of  tlie  Aylesbury 
men,  arising  out  of  the  action  of  Ashby  ??.  White; 
and  here  he,  with  the  other  leading  Whigs— the 
Cowpers,  the  Kings,  the  Jekyls,  the  Cavendishes 
— took  a  decided  part  for  the  general  law  of  the 
land,  against  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  privilege 
maintained  by  the  Tories.  Sacheverell's  trial — a 
Whig  folly,  which  he  privately  did  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent — completed  his  devotion  to  political 
life  :  he  was  one  of  the  managers,  and  was  exposed 
to  his  share  of  the  popular  odium  under  which  all 
the  promoters  of  that  ill-advised  proceeding  not 
unnaturally  fell.  The  Church  party  were  so 
powerful  that  the  mob  was  on  their  side  as  well  as 
the  Queen's  Court ;  and  this  incident  in  Whig  his- 
tory, described  by  Bolingbroke  as  "  having  a  parson 
to  roast,  and  burning  their  hands  in  the  fire,"  made 
Walpole  dread  that  fire  ever  after ;  for  it  is  not 
more  certain  that  the  share  with  which  he  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement  successfully  commenced  his 
public  life,  gave  a  strong  Whig  bias  to  his  after- 
life, than  it  is  certain  that  the  Sacheverell  ease  gave 
him  a  constitutional  abhorrence  of  religious  contro- 
versy, and  an  invincible  repugnance  to  touch  any 
question  that  could  connect  itself  with  Church  or 
Sectarian  clamour.  Through  his  whole  public 
life  he  betrayed  a  lurking  dread  of  anything  on 
■which  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  community 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  as  if  aware  that  these 
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being  subjects  on  whicli  men  feel  rather  than 
reason,  it  is  impossible  to  descry  before-hand  the 
course  public  opinion  may  take  upon  them,  or  fix 
bounds  to  the  excitement  they  may  produce.  This, 
and  not  any  indifference  to  the  great  cause  of 
toleration,  always  kept  him  from  seeking  securities 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  he  would 
naturally  have  wished  to  obtain  against  the  High 
Church  party,  and  in  favour  of  the  Sectaries. 

The  sagacity  of  such  men  as  Godolphin  and 

Marlborough  early  descried  AValpole's  merit,  which 

at  once  procured  liim  their  favour :  with  the  latter, 

to  whom  he  owed  his  first  appointment  of  Secretary 

at  War,  his  intercourse  was  always  intimate  and 

confidential.     When  a  vile   Court  intrigue   saved 

France  from  being  undone  by  the  victories  of  that 

great  man ;  when  what  St.  Simon  calls  the  "  Mi- 

racle   de   Londres"   unexpectedly   rescued    Louis 

XIV.   from   his   doom ;    when,  as  Frederick   II. 

many  years  after  said,  Blenheim,  Eamillies,  Oude- 

nard,  Malplaquet,  were  all  unable  to  defend  him 

against  detraction,  and  the  French  King  was  lost 

had  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress  of  the  robes  and  a 

bedchamber-woman  suffered  the  Great  Captain  to 

remain  two  years  longer  in  power— Walpole  threw 

up  his  place  with  the  Duke,  and  nobly  refused  to 

join  some  shuffting  place-seeking  Whigs,  who  were 

talked   over  by  Harley  and  St.  John  to  remain 

under  the  Tories.     This  was  an  offence  not  to  be 
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forgiven.  His  aggravation  of  it,  by  boldly  defend- 
ing tlie  conduct  of  Marlborough  against  the  slan- 
derous attacks  of  the  adverse  faction,  produced  the 
charge  aji^ainst  him  of  corruption  while  at  the  War- 
Office :  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  an 
accusation  of  having  received  9001.  from  a  con- 
tractor; was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  never  either  impeached  or  prosecuted  ;  and, 
on  beinsr  re-elected  in  the  same  Parliament,  was 
declared  ineligible  by  a  majority  of  tlie  House. 

That  Walpole,  tlirough  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, was  regarded  as  the  victim  of  party  ran- 
cour ;  that  but  for  the  factious  spirit  of  the  day  he 
never  would  have  bee-n  accused  ;  that  nothing  can 
be  less  decisive  against  any  one  than  a  vote  carried 
by  a  majority  ,'of  twelve  in  a  full  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  many  of  the  adverse  party  voted 
with  the  accused,  and  many  more  refused  to  vote 
at  all ;  and  that  the  greatest  distrust  of  their  case 
was  shown  by  the  accusers  in  never  venturing  to 
institute  judicial  proceedings  of  any  kind — may  all 
be  easily  admitted  ;  and  yet  there  rests  a  stain  upon 
this  part  of  Walpole's  public  conduct.  For  what 
was  his  defence  ?  Not  to  deny  that  the  contractors 
had  given  two  notes,  one  of  500  guineas,  and  the 
other  of  as  many  pounds  (of  which  all  but  100 
were  paid),  but  to  affirm  that  they  were  only  paid 
through  Walpole's  hand  to  a  friend  named  Mann, 
whom  he  had  meant  to  favour  by  giving  him  a 
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share  of  the  contract,  and  who  had  agreed  to  take 
so  much  for  his  proportion  of  the  profit.  Mann  was 
dead  ;  the  contractors  had  made  tlie  notes  payable 
to  Walpole  in  ignorance  of  Mann's  name,  and  only- 
knowing  he  was  put  upon  them  as  a  friend  of  the 
Minister ;  and  thus  a  case  of  fraud  and  suspicion 
appeared  against  the  latter,  wliich  the  unfortunate 
accident  of  tlie  former's  death  prevented  from  being 
clearly  removed.  Now,  that  such  a  proceeding, 
admitting  it  to  have  been  as  Walpole  himself 
describes  it,  would  in  our  purer  days  liave  been 
deemed  most  incorrect,  nay,  sufficient  to  stain  the 
character  of  any  minister,  cannot  be  doubted.  In 
those  days  the  course  of  office  seems  to  have  sanc- 
tioned such  impropriety  ;  and  that  no  man  was  ever 
injured  by  having  so  behaved,  any  more  than  the 
reputations  of  some  French  ministers  seem  to  be 
the  worse  for  the  wear  they  undergo  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  must  be  obvious  from  the  fact  of  Wal- 
pole having,  in  four  years  after,  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  though  without  the  place  of 
Premier ;  and  afterv/ards  become,  and  continued 
head  of  the  Government  for  nearly  the  whole  resi- 
due of  his  life,  with  no  diminution  of  his  influence 
or  his  estimation  in  consequence  of  the  transaction 
at  the  Yv^'ar-Office,  and  with  hardly  any  allusion 
ever  made  to  that  remarkable  passage  of  his  life, 
during  the  many  years  of  the  most  factious  opposi- 
tion  which   his  long  administration   encountered, 
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when,  for  want  of  the  materials  of  attack,  it  was 
seriously"  urged  against  him  that  so  long  a  tenure  of 
power  by  one  man  was  detrimental  to  the  state,  if 
not  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  show  the  great  improvement  which 
the  principles  of  public  men  and  the  practice  of  the 
constitution  have  undero-one  durina:  the  last  hun- 
dred  years. 

When  he  quitted  office,  a  charge  of  a  different 
complexion,  though  connected  with  pecuniary  mal- 
versation, was  made  against  the  veteran  statesman. 
A  sum  of  between  17,000/.  and  18,000/.  had  been 
received  by  him  upon  two  Treasury  orders,  two 
days  before  he  resigned,  in  February,  1741-2;  and 
to  raise  the  money  before  the  Exchequer  forms 
could  be  gone  through,  they  were  pawned  with 
the  officer  of  the  Bank.  Now,  Walpole  never 
would  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  trans- 
action, but  began  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of  him- 
self, alleging  that  the  money  was  taken,  with  the 
King's  approbation,  for  the  public  service.  This 
paper  is  extant,  but  unfinished  ;  and  it  consists  of 
a  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  the  course  of  the 
Exchequer  in  issuing  money,  from  which  the  in- 
ference is,  that  no  one  can  appropriate  any  sum  to 
himself  in  defiance  of,  or  escape  from,  so  many 
guards  and  checks.  This,  however,  is  a  lame 
defence,  when  tlie  receipt  of  the  money  by  him  is 
admitted.     The   reason   offered   for   his   desisting 
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from  the  completion  of  the  paper  is,  that  he  must 
either  leave  it  incomplete,  or  betray  the  secret 
service  of  the  Crown.  And  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  except  the  suspicion  arising  from  the  date 
of  the  transaction,  there  is  notliing  in  it  more  than 
an  ordinary  dealing  with  secret  service  money. 

The  general  charge  of  peculation  grounded  on 
the  comparison  of  his  expenditure  with  his  means, 
appears  more  difficult  to  meet.  With  a  fortune 
originally  of  about  2000/.  a-year,  and  which  never 
rose  to  more  than  double  that  amount,  he  lived 
with  a  profusion  amounting  to  extravagance  ;  in- 
somuch that  one  of  his  yearly  meetings  at  Hough- 
ton, "  the  Congress  "  as  it  was  called,  in  autumn, 
and  which  lasted  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  was  at- 
tended by  all  his  supporters  in  either  House  and 
by  their  friends,  cost  him  3000/.  a-year.  His 
buildings  and  purchases  were  estimated  at  200,000/., 
and  to  this  must  be  added  40,000/.  for  pictures. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  for  many  years  he  had  his 
own  official  income  of  3000/.,  with  2000/.  more 
of  a  sinecure,  and  his  family  had  between  3000/. 
and  4000/.  more,  in  places  of  the  like  description.* 
Still,  if  the  expensive  style  of  his  living  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  his  income  was  at  the  very  outside 
only  12,000/.  clear,  including  the  places  of  his 
sons,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  how  above 

*  2000Z.,  granted  in  reversion  only,  did  not  fall  in  till 
1737. 
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200,000/.,  or  nearly  twice  the  average  value  of 
his  , whole  private  property,  could  have  been  ac- 
cumulated by  savings.  His  incumbrances  were 
only  paid  off  by  his  wife's  fortune  ;  his  gains  upon 
the  fortunate  sale  of  his  South-Sea  stock,  just 
before  the  fall,  could  hardly  account  for  the  sum, 
although  he  states,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
that  he  got  a  thousand  per  cent,  on  what  he  pur- 
chased. On  the  whole,  Ave  must  be  content  to 
admit  that  some  cloud  hangs  over  this  part  of  his 
history ;  and  that  the  generally  prevailing  attacks 
against  him  in  this  quarter  have  not  been  very 
successfully  repulsed. 

It  has  been  much  more  universally  believed, 
that  he  carried  on  the  Government  with  a  profuse 
application  of  the  influence  derived  from  patronage  ; 
and  that  the  most  open  bribery  entered  largely  into 
his  plan  of  parliamentary  management.  That  in 
those  days  the  men  were  far  less  pure  who  filled 
the  highest  places  in  the  State,  and  that  parlia- 
mentary as  well  as  ministerial  virtue  was  pitched 
upon  a  lower  scale  than  it  happily  has  been,  since 
a  pr}'ing  and  fearless  press  and  a  watchful  public 
scrutinized  the  conduct  of  all  persons  in  any 
situation  of  trust,  may  be  at  once  admitted.  It  is 
a  truth  which  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in  these 
pages ;  and  if  any  conclusive  proof  of  it  were  re- 
quired, it  is  the  proof  we  have  in  the  universally 
known  fact,  that  the  combinations  of  political  party 
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now  proceed  so  mucli  more  upon  principle  than  npon 
personal  connexions  ;  or  that  when  they  are  framed 
upon  the  latter,  tlie  pretext  of  principle  is  always 
used  to  cloak  over  arrangements  which  the  im- 
proved character  of  the  times  will  no  longer  suffer 
to  meet  the  light.  It  may  be  furtlier  granted, 
that  the  period  of  \yalpole's  power  was  one  likely 
to  introduce  extraordinary  forces  into  the  political 
system,  since  the  stake  was  not  always  a  ministry 
alone,  but  oftentimes  also  a  crown.  When  such 
is  the  game,  measures  are  readily  resorted  to,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  measures  or  matches  of  politicians, 
M^ould  be  reluctantly  if  at  all  adopted.  That  it 
was  usual  in  those  days  for  men  out  of  office  who 
had  voted  with  the  Government  during  the  session, 
and  had  obtained  no  promotion,  nor  any  other 
favours,  to  receive  sums  of  money — whether  as  a 
token  of  ministerial  gratitude,  or  as  a  reimburse- 
ment of  their  expenses  in  attending  parliament — 
has  been  so  often  asserted,  and  in  some  instances 
with  such  detailed  particulars,  that  it  seems  to  pass 
for  one  of  the  usual  modes  of  House  of  Commons  ' 
management — pretty  much  like  the  shares  (tech- 
nically called  slices)  of  loans  distributed  among 
persons   in  certain    offices.*     But  we  may  safely 

'^  Some  notion  of  the  free  use  made  in  those  days  of  the 
current  coin  as  a  political  agent,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  which  Shippen  himself  related  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Middleton.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  to  testify  his  satisfaction 
with  a  speech  which  the  sturdy  old  Jacoljite  had  made,  sent 
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assert,  that  Sir  Eobert  Walpole's  reputation  for 
having  carried  on  the  Government  \vith  unpre- 
cedented corruption  rests  on  no  better  ground  than 
his  open  and  honest  way  of  avowing  the  more 
accustomed  exercise  of  patronage,  and  his  re- 
flections, rather  merry  tlian  well  considered,  on 
the  nature  of  political  men — which  gave  rise  to 
the  notion,  that  he  held  statesmen  as  more  venal 
than  others  had  believed  them  to  be.  His  famous 
saying,  that  "  all  men  have  tlieir  price,"  can  prove 
nothing  unless  "price"  be  defined  ;  and,  if  a  large 
and  liberal  sense  is  given  to  the  word,  the  pro- 
position more  resembles  a  truism  than  a  sneer,  or 
an  ebullition  of  official  misanthropy.  But  it  has 
been  positively  affirmed  that  the  remark  never  Avas 
made ;  for  it  is  said  that  an  important  word  is 
omitted,  which  Avholly  changes  the  sense;  and 
that  "Walpole  only  said,  in  reference  to  certain 
factious  or  profligate  adversaries,  and  their  ad- 
herents resembling  themselves,  "all  these  men 
have  tlieir  price."*  His  general  tone  of  sarcasm, 
when  speaking  of  patriotism  and  political  gratitude, 

him  lOOOZ.  by  General  Churchill,  Groom  of  his  Bedchamber, 
Shippen  refused  it.  That  Walpole  himself  had  known  of 
similar  attempts  made  on  Shippen's  virtue  by  the  Hano- 
verian party,  is  pretty  evident  from  his  well-known  saying 
respecting  that  honest  man—"  I  won't  say  who  is  corrupt, 
but  who  is  not  corruptible  I  will  say,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Shippen." 

*  Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  757. 
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and  others  of  the  more  fleeting  virtues,  is  well 
known.  "  Patriots,"  he  said,  "  are  easily  raised  : 
I  have  myself  made  many  a  one.  'Tis  but  to 
refuse  an  unreasonable  demand,  and  up  springs  a 
patriot."  So  the  gratitude  of  political  men  he 
defined  to  be  "  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come." 
The  opinion  of  mankind  which  such  speeches  as 
these  imported  made  Pope  say, — 

"  Would  he  oblige  me  ?    Let  me  only  find 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind." 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  his  low  estimate  of 
public  virtue,  always  openly,  perhaps  too  openly, 
expressed,  tended  to  lower  men's  estimate  of  his 
own,  by  making  them  suppose  that  he  was  likely 
to  act  upon  his  notions  of  those  he  had  to  deal 
with,  it  is  at  least  equally  clear,  that  the  question 
more  fit  to  be  asked  before  we  condemn  him  of 
exaggerated  misanthropy,  is, — Whether  or  not  he 
very  greatly  erred  in  tlie  mean  opinion  of  others 
which  he  had  formed?  No  one  who  has  been 
long  the  dispenser  of  patronage  among  large  bodies 
of  his  fellow -citizens  can  fail  to  see  infinitely  more 
numerous  instances  of  sordid,  selfish,  greedy,  un- 
grateful conduct,  than  of  the  virtues  to  which 
such  hateful  qualities  stand  opposed.  Daily  ex- 
amples come  before  him  of  the  most  unfeeling  acri- 
mony towards  competitors, — the  most  far-fetched 
squeamish  jealousy  of  all  conflicting  claims — un- 
blushing falsehood  in  both  its  branches,  boasting 
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and  detraction— grasping  selfishness  in  both  kinds, 
o-reedy  pursuit  of  men's  own  bread,  and  cold  cal- 
culating upon  others'  blood — the  fury  of  disap- 
pointment when  that  has  not  been  done  which  it 
was  impossible  to  do — swift  oblivion  of  all  that 
has  been  granted — unreasonable  expectation  of 
more,  only  because  much  has  been  given — not 
seldom  favours  repaid  with  hatred  and  ill  treatment, 
as  if  by  this  unnatural  course  the  account  might 
be  settled  between  gratitude  and  pride— such  are 
t!ie  secrets  of  the  human  heart  which  power  soon 
discloses  to  its  possessor  :  add  to  these,  that  which, 
however,  deceives  no  one — the  never-ceasing  hypo- 
crisy of  declaring,  that  whatever  is  most  eagerly 
sought  is  only  coveted  as  affording  the  means  of 
serving  the  country,  and  will  only  be  taken  at  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  interest  to  the  sense  of  public 
duty ;  and  I  desire  to  be  understood  here  as  speak- 
ing from  my  own  official  experience.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  in  our  own  times  men  are  at  all  worse 
tlian  they  were  a  century  ago.  "Why  then  should 
we  suppose  that  one  who  had  been  Prime  Minister 
for  twenty  years,  and  in  office  five  or  six  more, 
had  arrived  at  his  notion  of  human  nature  from  a 
misanthropical  disposition  rather  than  from  his 
personal  experience,  a  longer  one  than  I  possessed  ? 
But  still  more  unjust  is  the  inference  which  is 
drawn  even  from  a  supposition  of  exaggerated 
misanthropy,  that  because  he  thought  less  favour- 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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ably  of  men  that  they  deserved — therefore  he  had 
ministered  to  their  corruptions,  and  availed  himself 
of  tlieir  frailties,  A  far  more  rigorous  test  was 
applietl  to  his  conduct  than  any  other  minister's 
ever  underwent.  His  whole  proceedings  were  un- 
sparingly attacked  towards  the  close  of  liis  reign,  by 
a  motion  personally  directed  against  him,  su])ported 
with  the  most  acrimonious  zeal,  and  preceded  by 
the  minutest  inquiry  into  all  his  weak  points.  In 
the  House,  when  he  was  present  to  meet  the  charge 
of  corruption,  none  was  made  ;  after  he  liad  ceased 
to  rule,  and  had  left  tlie  Commons,  a  committee  sat 
for  weeks  to  investigate  his  conduct.  Tlie  result 
of  the  inquiry  was  the  charge  already  adverted  to ; 
and  a  futile  statement  of  his  having  offered  a  place 
to  the  mayor  of  a  borough,  and  a  living  to  that  ma- 
gistrate's brother,  in  order  to  influence  an  election. 
In  the  great  debate  on  Sandys's  motion,  a  proud 
testimony  to  his  pure  administration  of  one  most 
important  branch  of  the  public  service  was  borne 
by  Sir  C.  Wager,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  declared  that,  during  the  nine  years  in 
which  he  had  presided  over  the  Navy,  Sir  Robert 
liad  never  once  recommended  any  one  for  pro- 
motion ;  adding,  that  had  he  done  so,  he,  the 
Admiral,  would  have  thrown  up  his  employments. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  if  all  the  successors,  either 
at  the  Treasury  or  the  Admiralty,  have  been 
equally  pure  in  their  high  offices.     Undue  inter- 
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ference  with  men's  parliamentary  conduct,  by- 
removing  those  who  had  voted  against  him,  was 
of  course  charged  upon  him  and  hardly  denied ; 
but  it  is  a  proceeding  for  which  ministers  are  as 
often  praised  as  blamed ;  it  is  accounted  the  use  of 
legitimate  influence  to  support  the  government. 
He  loudly  denied  that  ever  a  threat  had  been 
employed  by  him  to  deter  men  from  voting  ac- 
cording to  their  conscientious  opinions ;  and  when 
all  were  challenged  to  convict  him  of  such  a  course, 
none  offered  to  accuse. 

Having  cleared  away  the  ground  from  the  en- 
tanglements M'ith  which  contemporar}-  prejudices 
and  interests  had  encumbered  it,  we  may  now  the 
more  distinctly  perceive  the  merits  of  this  great 
statesman ;  and  we  shall  easily  admit  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  safest  rulers  who  ever  bore 
sway  in  this  country.  Inferior  to  many  in  qualities 
that  dazzle  the  mviltitude,  and  undervaluing  the 
mere  outward  accomplishments  of  English  states- 
manship, nay,  accounting  them  merits  only  so  far 
as  they  conduced  to  parliamentary  and  to  popular 
influence — and  even  much  undervaluing  their  effects 
in  that  direction — Walpole  yet  ranks  in  the  very 
highest  class  of  those  whose  unvarj-ing  prudence, 
clear  apprehension,  fertility  of  resources  to  meet 
unexpected  difficulties,  firmness  of  purpose,  just  and 
not  seemingly  exaggerated  self-confidence,  point 
them  out  by  common  consent  as  the  men  qualified 

k2 
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to  guide  the  course  of  human  affairs,  to  ward  off 
public  dangers,  and  to  Avatch  over  the  peace  of 
empires.*  His  knowledge  was  sound  and  practical ; 
it  was,  like  all  his  other  qualities,  for  use  and  not  for 
ornament ;  yet  he  lacked  nothing  of  the  information 
which  in  his  day  formed  the  provision  of  the  poli- 
tician. "With  men  his  acquaintance  was  extensive, 
and  it  was  profound.  His  severe  judgments,  the 
somewhat  misanthropic  bias  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  never  misled  him ;  it  only  put  him  on 
his  guard ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no 
man  ever  made  fewer  mistakes  in  his  intercourse 
with  either  adversaries,  or  friends,  or  the  indif- 
ferent world. 

From  these  great  qualities  it  resulted,  that  a 
better  or  a  more  successful  minister  could  not 
preside  over  any  country  in  times  of  peace  ;  and, 
if  we  are  unable  to  conjecture  how  far  his  sagacity, 
his  boldness,  his  prudent  circumspection,  his  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
him  as  great  a  war  minister,  we  have  to  thank  his 
wise  and  virtuous  policy,  which  steadfast  in  desir- 
ing peace,  and  his  matchless  skill,  which,  in  the 
most  difficult  circumstances,  happily  securing  the 
execution  of  his  grand  purpose,  have  left  us  only 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  I  can  conscientiously  rank 
Lord  Melbourne  among  those  to  -whom  this  description 
applies  in  most  of  its  essential  points.  His  faults  belong  to 
others ;  his  merits  are  his  own. 
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to  conjecture  what  the  last  of  national  calamities 
could  alone  have  proved.     Nor  had   he  ordinary 
circumstances  to  contend  against,  or  ordinary  men, 
in  the  undeviating  pursuit  of  peace,  which  made 
his  course  so  truly  useful  and  so  really  brilliant. 
The  impatience  of  France  to  recover  her  power 
and  her  military  reputation,  dimmed  by  the  wars 
of  "William  and   of  Anne;    the  Spanish  politics, 
complicated  beyond  their  usual  degree  of  entangle- 
ment;  Austria,  alternately  exposed  to  danger  of 
being   conquered,    and    putting    the    balance    of 
Europe  to   hazard  by  her   ambition   and  her  in- 
trigues, never  perhaps  active  or  formidable  at  any 
other   period  of  her  history ;  Prussia,  rising  into 
powerful  influence,  and  menacing  Germany  Avith 
conquest ;  the  great  capacity  of  the  Regent  Orleans, 
his  inexhaustible  resources  of  address,  his  manly 
courage,  his  profligate  character ;  the  habitual  in- 
sincerity and  deep  cunning  of  Fleury,  whose  pacific 
disposition,  nevertheless,  made  him  Walpole's  na- 
tural ally — such  were  the  difficulties  and  the  adver- 
saries  among  which    he   had    to   steer  the  vessel 
committed   to  his  care ;    while  he  had  to  thwart 
his  councils  at  home,  the  King,  first  the  father 
and  then  the  son,  constantly  bent  upon  projects  of 
ambition,  reckoning  conquest  the  only  occupation 
worthy  of  princes,  war  their  natural  element,  and 
peace  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  can  scarcely 
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breathe.     It  may  be  added  to  this,  and  it  forms  a 

higher  eulogy  still  on  this  great  statesman,  that 

beside   the    opposition    to    his   wise   and    virtuous 

policy  which  he  encountered  among  courtiers  and 

colleagues,  often  misled  by  the  public  impatience, 

not  seldom  taking  their  tone  from  the  Sovereign, 

an  opposition  even  broke  out  publicly  in  high  and 

unexpected  quarters;  for  the  Chancellor  himself, 

on    one    occasion,    made   a   warlike    harangue   on 

quitting  the  woolsack  to  address  the  Lords.*     A 

constant   feeling   of  national    pride   and    national 

prejudice  was  operating  against  France,  in  hatred 

or  jealousy  of  French  alliance,  in  dislike  even  of 

peace  itself.     The  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the 

English  people  never  set  in  more  strongly  against 

their  French  neighbours    than    during  Walpole's 

administration.    One-half  the  country,  albeit  friends 

of  the   Pretender,  hated  them  because  they  were 

French ;  the  other  half,   both  because   they  were 

French,   and   because    they   were   adverse    to    the 

Hanoverian   settlement.     The   soreness   felt   ever 

since  the  interests  of  the  country  and  all  the  fruits 

of  her  most  glorious  actions   had  been  sacrificed 

*  When  Lord  Hardwicke,  carried  away  by  the  national 
enthusiasm  beyond  his  accustomed  moderation  and  even 
gentleness  of  speech,  was  declaiming  with  vehemence  on  the 
Spanish  depredations  in  1739,  Walpole,  standing  on  the 
throne,  said  to  those  near  him,  "  Bravo,  Colonel  Yorke ! 
bravo ! " 
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at  Utrecht,  continued  to  gall  the  nation,  and  make 
it  desirous  of  regaining  by  arms  the  footing  which 
politics  had  lost ;  and  during  the  long  adminis- 
tration of  "Walpole  there  hardly  passed  a  year  in 
which  the  public  eye  was  not  jealously  pointed  to 
some  quarter  of  the  world,  remote  or  near,  as 
offering  a  reason  why  the  public  voice  should  be 
raised  for  war.  It  was  this  general  tide  of  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  under  current  of  royal  and 
courtly  inclination,  that  "Walpole  had  to  stem  for 
many  a  long  year.  He  did  stem  it ;  gallantly  he 
kept  the  vessel  to  her  course;  and  he  was  not 
driven  from  the  helm  by  the  combined  clamours 
of  the  mob  and  intrigues  of  party,  until  after  he 
had  secured  the  incalculable  blessing  of  a  repose 
without  example  for  all  the  great  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

If  after  so  long  a  struggle  he  at  length  gave  way, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  country  was 
with  the  King,  and  the  Court  determined  upon 
the  Spanish  war — one  of  the  greatest  blots  in 
English  history.  Walpole's  opposition  to  it  was 
strenuous,  and  it  was  unavailing.  He  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  King,  and  the  King  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  passionately  asking  his  minister 
"  Whether  he  would  desert  him  at  his  greatest 
need  ? "  He  then  laid  his  commands  on  him  to 
remain,  and  unluckily  for  his  reputation  Walpole 
obeyed.     Had  he  persisted  in  resigning,  he  might 
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not  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  catasti-ophe,  but 
he  would  have  saved  himself  from  the  reproacli  of 
superintending  councils  wliich  he  no  longer  di- 
rected ;  he  would  have  been  spared  four  years  of 
continued  mortifications ;  and  his  name  would 
have  remained  to  all  posterity  without  a  single 
blot  to  chequer  its  lustre. 

That  he  had  at  all  times,  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  fearlessly  counselled  t])e  Crown, 
and  without  tlie  least  regard  jto  personal  feelings 
spoken  out  like  a  man  the  wliole  truth  in  the 
closet,  where  such  sounds  so  seldom  are  echoed 
from  the  walls,  no  doubt  whatever  exists. 

Early  in  George  I.'s  reign  he  resisted  vigorously 
his  pressing  desire  for  measures  against  Prussia, 
on  account  of  a  Mecklenburg  quarrel,  in  which 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  took  a  very  vehement 
part :  he  absolutely  refused  him  money  too,  and 
was  reproached  by  the  King  for  breach  of  his 
promise.  His  answer  was,  though  respectful,  yet 
firm,  and  it  was  sincere.  He  would  not  dispute, 
he  said,  the  assertion  of  his  Majesty ;  but  if  lie 
had  ever  made  such  a  promise,  he  was  wholly 
unable  to  recollect  it.  To  the  rapacity  of  the 
German  favourites  he  offered  so  firm  a  resistance 
that  he  was  the  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  them 
all,  both  men  and  women.  When  George  was, 
five  years  after,  bent  upon  opposing  the  Czar's 
attempts   in   favour    of    the   Duke   of  Holstein's 
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views  upon  the  Swedish  throne,  Walpole  plainly 
and  firmly  explained  his  views,  refused  the  sum 
demanded,  and  so  impressed  the  King  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  pacific  policy,  that  he  joined  him 
against  all  his  other  ministers,  both  English  and 
German. — With  George  II.  he  held  the  same 
honest,  independent  course ;  insomuch  that  at  one 
time  the  King's  displeasure  rose  to  the  height  of 
making  it  impossible  for  Queen  Caroline,  his  steady 
supporter,  to  defend,  or  even  name  him  in  her 
husband's  presence.  Her  only  means  of  assuaging 
the  Royal  anger  was  to  ascribe  the  minister's 
peaceful,  or,  as  the  King  termed  it,  unworthy  and 
feeble  policy,  to  his  brother  Horace's  influence 
over  his  mind  on  all  foreign  matters.  His  re- 
monstrance against  "  the  petty  Germanic  schemes  " 
of  that  prince  were  unremitting  ;  and  once  he  had 
the  courage  to  tell  him  liow  much  "  the  welfare 
of  his  own  dominions  and  the  happiness  of  Europe 
depended  on  his  being  a  great  king  rather  than  a 
considerable  elector !  "  If  such  a  speech  was 
likely  to  be  little  palatable  to  his  Electoral  High- 
ness, still  less  pleasing  must  have  been  the  remark 
which  the  same  honest  minister  ventured  to  make 
on  one  of  the  many  occasions  when  the  implacable 
liatred  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  towards  tliat  of 
Brandenburg  broke  out.  "  Will  your  Majesty 
engage  in  an  enterprise  which  must  prove  both 
disgraceful  and  disadvantageous?     Why,  Hanover 
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will  be  no  more  than  a  breakfast  to  the  Prussian 
army."* 

In  commemorating  the  inestimable  service  which 
Walpole's  pacific  policy  rendered  to  his  country 
and  the  world,  strict  justice  required  us  to  enu- 
merate the  obstacles  which  were  ofTered  to  his  wise 
and  honest  course.  The  other  great  service  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country,  was  the  securing  of 
the  Protestant  succession  ; — invaluable,  not  merely 
as  excluding  the  plague  of  the  Romish  hierarchy 
and  Romish  superstition,  but  as  perpetuating  the 
settlement  of  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  right 
of  the  people  to  discard  their  rulers,  and  to  choose 
such  as  will  protect,  not  destroy,  their  ^liberties, 
was  recognised  and  acted  upon.  Then  WalpO'le 
had  to  struggle,  not  only  against  the  intrigues 
of  the  exiled  family,  sometimes  openly,  always 
secretly,  favoured  by  France,  but  against  a  majority 
of  the  landed  interest  in  England,  perhaps  in 
Scotland,    certainly    in    Ireland — a    majority    in 

*  The  only  serious  objection  ever  urged  against  Sir 
Eobert's  foreign  policy,  his  suffering  the  Emperor  (Charles 
VI.)  to  encounter  much  hazard  from  Spain  and  France 
rather  than  actively  aid  him  in  his  measures,  and  thus 
raising  France  at  Austria's  expense,  has  long  since  faded 
from  the  memory  of  all  reflecting  men,  as  a  wholly  ground- 
less charge.  In  fact,  although  Charles  was  so  incensed  at 
our  conduct  respecting  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  jis  at  times  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement, 
it  is  certain  that  by  no  other  course  could  war  with  France, 
and  a  general  war  in  Europe,  have  been  avoided. 
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number  as  well  as  in  value  of  the  whole  people. 
The   accession   of  George   I.    had   added   to  the 
Aveight  of  the  Stuart  faction  all  those  whom  that 
pringie    excluded  from  his  favour,  by  the   policy 
which  he  from  the  first  pursued  of  placing  him- 
self at   the   head   of  a  party.      The   appearance 
among  us  of  a  foreigner  to  exercise  all  the  func- 
tions of  royalty,  cooled  the  loyalty  of  some  natural 
friends,  while  it  converted  many  indifferent  persons 
into  enemies.     Above  all,  the  inroad  of  a  foreign 
court,   foreign   mistresses,    foreign   favourites,   all 
insatiable    of    English     gold    as    soon    as     they 
reached  the  land  of  promise,  created  a  degree  of 
discontent,   and  even   of  disgust,   which  mightily 
increased    the   prevailing  tendency  to  regret    the 
sway  of  a  native  family.     In  this  state  of  things 
did  Walpole  prove  himself  a  match  for  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  his  position.     Through  his  universal 
and  accurate  intelligence,  he  was  constantly  aware 
of  every  design  that  was  plotting  in  every  corner  of 
Europe,  from  Stockholm  to  Naples,  by  the  restless 
intrigues  of  the  exiled  family — aware  of  them  long 
before  they  had  time  for  ripening  into  mischief — 
aware  of  them,  generally  speaking,  from  the  very 
first  movement  in  any  of  their  most  secret  councils. 
There  was  not,   too,  a  family  in  the  British  do- 
minions whose  leanings  he  was  not  acquainted  with, 
and  whose   relations,   if  they   had   any,   with   the 
Pretender,  he  did  not  know.     This  knowledge  he 
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used  without  ever  abusing  it :  he  acted  upon  it  for 
the  safety  of  the  State,  without  ever  once  bringing 
it  to  bear  against  the  parties,  or  deriving  from  it 
the  means  of  injuring,  or  of  annoying,  or  of 
humbling  his  adversaries.  The  fact  is  well  known, 
that  he  was  possessed  of  proofs  which  would  have 
ruined  more  than  one  of  them.  Shippen,  among 
others,  knew  he  was  in  his  antagonist's  power ;  but 
that  antagonist  never  prevented  him  from  honestly 
pursuing  the  course  of  his  violent  and  indeed  very 
factious  opposition.  It  must  be  further  observed, 
in  honour  of  "Walpole's  wisdom  and  firmness,  that 
when  the  Protestant  succession  was  endangered 
by  foreign  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender, 
his  all  but  invincible  repugnance  to  warlike  measures 
gave  way  to  a  provident  spirit  of  wary  precaution  ; 
and  he  at  once,  both  in  his  foreign  negotiations 
with  Holland  and  Germany,  and  in  his  vigorous 
preparations  for  war  with  France,  showed  his 
resolute  determination  to  defend  at  all  hazards  the 
Revolution  settlement,  and  to  punish  those  who 
would  molest  it. 

The  financial  administration  of  Walpole  has  been 
deservedly  commended  by  all  but  the  zealots  of  a 
faction.  Every  one  has  admitted  the  great  im- 
provements which  he  introduced  into  that  depart- 
ment. A  single  measure  by  which  he  repealed  above 
a  hundred  export  duties,  and  nearly  forty  on  im- 
ported articles,  was  only  part  of  his  system  ;  which 
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was  clearly  before  his  age,  and  therefore  exposed 
him  to  the  usual  clamour  raised  against  original 
thinkers  on  state  affairs.  He  held  that  raw  com- 
modities for  manufactures,  and  articles  of  necessity 
for  consumption,  should  be  relieved  from  all  taxes  ; 
that  the  impost  upon  land  should  be  reduced  as  far 
as  possible  ;  that  the  revenue  collected  from  the 
customs,  being  liable  to  evasions  by  contraband 
trade,  should  be  transferred  to  the  excise ;  and  that 
articles  of  luxury  should  thus  be  more  securely 
and  economically  made  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
public  expenditure.  Every  one  knows  the  clamour 
which  the  great  measure  of  the  excise,  the  princi- 
pal illustration  of  his  doctrine,  encountered.  His 
reason  for  relinquishing  it  is  not  discreditable  to 
him.  He  had  carried  it  by  majorities  always 
decreasing ;  and,  when  finally  the  majority  was 
under  twenty,  he  gave  it  up  on  ascertaining  that 
the  people  were  so  generally  set  against  it  that  the 
aid  of  troops  would  be  required  to  collect  it.  "  No 
revenue,"  said  this  constitutional  minister,  "  ought 
to  be  levied  in  this  free  country  that  it  requires 
the  sabre  and  the  bayonet  to  collect."  A  learned 
and  eminently  narrow-minded  man,  hating  Walpole 
for  his  Revolution  principles,  has  not  scrupled  to 
record  his  own  factious  folly  in  the  definition  of 
Excise  given  in  his  dictionary.  Another,  a  greater, 
a  more  factious,  and  a  less  honest  man,  helped,  and 
much  less  impotently  helped,  to  clamour  down  the 
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only  other  part  of  "Walpole's  domestic  admiiiistra- 
tiou  which  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  open 
attack  ;  tliough  doubtless  the  extinction  of  Jacob- 
itisni  was  the  real,  but  hidden,  object  of  all  these 
invectives ; — I  mean  Dean  Swift,  whose  promo- 
tion in  the  church  he  had  prevented,  upon  discover- 
ing the  most  glaring  acts  of  base  perfidy  on  the 
part  of  that  unprincipled  wit ;  and  whose  revenge 
was  taken  against  the  provision  made,  rather  by 
TV^alpole's  predecessors  than  himself,  for  supplying 
a  copper  coinage  to  Ireland,  upon  terms  to  the 
trader  perfectly  fair,  and  to  the  country  sufficiently 
advantageous.  The  '  DrcCpier's  Letters,^  one  of 
his  most  famous  and  by  far  his  most  popular  pro- 
duction, the  act  of  his  life,  he  was  accustomed  to 
confess,  upon  which  rested  his  whole  Irish  popu- 
larity— and  no  name  ever  retained  its  estimation  in 
the  mind  of  the  Irish  people  nearly  so  long — urged 
his  countrymen  to  reject  these  halfpence  ;  it  being, 
the  very  reverend  author  solemnly  asserted,  "  their 
first  duty  to  God  next  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  ;"  and  he  asserted,  impudently  asserted,  that 
the  coin  was  only  worth  a  twelfth  of  its  nominal 
value.  Impudently,  I  repeat,  and  why  ? — Because 
a  careful  assay  was  immediately  made  at  the  Eng- 
lish mint,  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  the  result 
was  to  ascertain ,  that  the  standard  weight  was 
justly  proved.  And  who  was  that  Master  ?  None 
other  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     The  calumnies  and 
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the  ribaldry  of  the  Dean  prevailed  over  the  experi- 
ments of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  and  the  coin- 
age was  withdrawn  from  circulation.* 

The  private  character  of  TValpole  is  familiarly 
known ;  and  all  contemporary  writers  join  in 
giving  the  same  impression  of  it.  Open,  honest, 
unaffected,  abounding  in  kindness,  overflowing  with 
good-humovir,  generous  to  profusion,  hospitable  to 
a  fault,  in  his  mannei's  easy  to  excess — no  wonder 
that  the  ruler  of  the  country  should  have  won  all 
hearts  by  qualities  which  would  have  made  a  private 
gentleman  the  darling  of  society.  "With  these 
merits,  however,  were  joined  defects  or  weaknesses, 
which  broke  in  somewhat  upon  the  respect  that 
severe  judges  require  a  great  statesman  to  be  com- 
passed with  round  about.  His  mirth  was  some- 
what free,  and  apt  to  be  coarse ;  and  he  patronised 
boisterous  hilarity  in  the  society  which  he  fre- 
quented, and  at  the  merry  meetings  which  were 
the  relaxation  of  his  life.  He  regarded  not  the 
decorum  which  sober  habits  sustain  ;  and  lie  fol- 
lowed, in  respect  of  convivial  enjoyments,  rather 
the  fashion  of  his  own  day  than  of  ours.  He 
indulged,  too,  in  gallantry  more  than  beseemed 
either  his  station  or  his  years  ;  and  he  had,  like  a 

*  An  Irish  writer  of  incoherent  mathematical  papers  in 
our  own  day  attacks  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  a  "  Saxon,"  and  a 
"  driveller ;"  and  he  is  not  treated  in  Ireland  with  universal 
scorn. 
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celebrated  contemporary  *  of  his,  the  weakness  of 
affecting  to  be  less  strictly  virtuous  in  this  respect 
than  he  was,  and  considerably  more  successful  in 
his  pursuit  of  such  recreations.  This  mixture  of 
honest  openness  and  scorn  of  liypocrisy,  with  some 
little  tendency  to  boast  of  fortune's  favours,  made 
tlie  only  trait  like  an  exception  to  the  wholly  plain 
and  unaffected  nature  of  the  man.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  define  witli  accuracy  how  much  was  affectation, 
ajid  how  much  ought  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  a  merely  joyous  and  frank  temper.  Tlie  delight 
which  all  persons,  of  whatever  age  or  cast,  took  in 
his  society,  is  admitted  by  every  witness. 

Of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole's  character  as  an  orator, 
or  ratlier  a  great  master  of  debate,  it  is  of  course 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  so  little  help 
from  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  day,  not  easy 
to  speak  witli  confidence  or  discrimination  ;  because 
we  must  rely  on  the  estimate  formed  by  others, 
and  handed  down  to  us,  with  few  indeed  of  the 
materials  on  which  their  judgment  rested.  That 
he  despised  not  only  all  affectation  and  all  [refine- 
ments, but  all  the  resources  of  the  oratorical  art 
beyond  its   great  "  origin   and    fountain,"  strong 

*  Louis  XIV.,  when  some  one  was  recounting  his  nephew 
the  Due  d'Orle'ans's  (afterwards  Regent's)  foibles  and  vices, 
said,  in  language  much  eulogized  by  St.  Simon,  who  relates 
the  anecdote, — "  Encore  est-il  fanfaron  de  vices  qu'il  n'a 
point." 
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eense,  clear  ideas,  anxious  devotion  to  the  object  in 
view,  carrying  the  audience  along  with  the  speaker, 
may  well  be  supposed  from  the  manly  and  plain, 
the  homely  and  somewhat  coarse,  character  of  his 
understanding.  Eminently  a  man  of  business,  he 
came  down  to  Parliament  to  do  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  he  did  it.  He  excelled  in  lucid  state- 
ment, whether  of  an  argument  or  of  facts ;  he  met 
his  antagonist  fearlessly,  and  went  through  every 
part  of  the  question  ;  he  was  abundantly  ready  at 
reply  and  at  retort;  he  constantly  preserved  his 
temper,  was  even  well-natured  and  gay  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  difficulties ;  and  possessed  his  constitu- 
tional good-humour,  with  his  unvaried  presence  of 
mind,  in  the  thickest  fire  of  the  debate,  be  it  ever 
so  vehement,  ever  so  personal,  as  entirely  as  if  he 
were  in  his  office,  or  his  study,  or  the  common 
circle  of  his  friends.  He  was,  too,  a  lively,  and 
not  ever  a  tiresome,  speaker ;  nor  did  any  man, 
hardly  Lord  North  himself,  enjoy  the  position 
— to  any  debater  very  enviable,  to  a  minister 
the  most  enviable  of  all — that  of  a  constant  fa- 
vourite with  the  House  which  it  was  his  voca- 
tion to  lead.  Such  is  the  general  account  left 
us  of  his  speaking,  and  on  this  all  witnesses  are 
agreed. 

It  may  be  added,  that  his  style  was  homely,  for 
the  most  part ;  and  his  manner,  though  animated 
and  lively,  yet  by  no  means  affecting  dignity.     In 
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figures  of  speech  he  but  rarely  indulged,  though 
his  language  seems  to  have  been  often  distinguished 
by  point.  Ilis  personal  retorts,  though  hardly 
ever  offensive,  were  often  distinguislied  by  much 
force  of  invective  and  considerable  felicity  of 
sarcasm.  His  description  of  the  factious  and 
motley  opposition,  moved  by  the  dark  intrigues  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  his  portrait  of  that  Avily  and 
subtle  adversary,  appears  to  have  been  a  passage 
of  great  merit,  as  far  as  the  conception  went ; 
for  of  the  execution  we  cannot  in  fairness  permit 
ourselves  to  judge  from  the  only  record  of  it  which 
is  preserved,  the  meagre  parliamentary  remains 
of  those  days.  The  excellence  of  this  celebrated 
speech,  which  eventually  drove  Bolingbroke  abroad, 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  tlie  important  circumstance 
of  its  being  an  unpremeditated  reply  to  a  very 
elaborate  attack  upon  Iiimself,  in  which  Sir  AYilliam 
AYindham  had  feigned  a  case  applicable  to  Wal- 
pole's,  and  under  that  cover  drawn  a  severe  portrait 
of  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  some  speeches  remain  distin- 
guished by  a  highly  ornamental  and  even  figurative 
manner ;  that,  for  example,  in  opposition  to  the 
Peerage  Bill,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  antients 
having  erected  the  temple  of  honour  behind  the 
temple  of  virtue,  to  show  by  what  avenues  it 
must   be    approached ;    whereas   we   were    called 
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upon  to  provide  that  its  only  avenue  should  be 
an  obscure  family  pedigree,  or  the  winding-sheet 
of  some  worthless  ancestor.  Some  idea  of  his 
more  animated  and  successful  efforts  may  be 
formed,  and  it  is  a  very  high  one,  from  the  ad- 
mirable exordium  of  his  speech  in  reply  to  the  long 
series  of  attacks  upon  him  which  Sandys's  motion 
for  his  removal,  in  1741,  introduced.  There 
remain  of  this  speech  only  his  own  minutes,  yet 
even  from  these  its  great  merits  appear  clear. 
"  Whatever  is  the  conduct  of  England,  I  am 
equally  arraigned.  If  we  maintain  ourselves  in 
peace,  and  seek  no  share  in  foreign  transactions, 
we  are  reproached  with  tameness  and  pusillanimity. 
If  we  interfere  in  disputes,  we  are  called  Don 
Quixotes  and  dupes  to  all  the  world.  If  we 
contract  (give)  guarantees,  it  is  asked  why  the 
nation  is  wantonly  burdened.  If  guarantees 
are  declined,  we  are  reproached  with  having  no 
allies." 

In  general,  his  manner  was  simple,  and  even 
familiar,  with  a  constant  tendency  towards  gaiety. 
But  of  this  his  finest  speech  it  is  recorded,  that  the 
delivery  was  most  fascinating,  and  of  a  dignity 
rarely  surpassed.  In  vehemence  of  declamation 
he  seldom  indulged,  and  anything  very  violent  was 
foreign  to  his  habits  at  all  times.  Yet  sometimes 
he  deviated  from  this  course;  and  once  spoke 
under  such  excitement   (on  the  motion  respecting 
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Lord  Cadogan's  conduct,  1717)  that  the  blood 
burst  from  his  nose,  and  he  had  to  quit  the  House. 
But  for  this  accidental  relief,  he  probably  would 
have  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  a  speaker, 
always  good-humoured  and  easy  in  his  delivery 
beyond  almost  any  other,  dropping  down  dead  in 
his  declamation,  from  excess  of  vehemence:  and 
at  this  time  he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age. 

But  before  proceeding  to  Walpole's  great  ad- 
versary, Bolingbroke,  here  I  may  pause  to  state 
why  so  large,  as  it  may  appear  so  disproportioned, 
a  space  has  been  allotted  to  "Walpole,  the  centre 
figure  in  this  group.  It  is  because  there  is  nothing 
more  wholesome,  for  both  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  than  to  dwell  upon  the  excellence  of  those 
statesmen  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  furthering 
the  useful,  the  sacred  work  of  peace.  The  thought- 
less vulgar  are  ever  prone  to  magnify  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  arms,  which  dazzle  ordinary  minds, 
and  prevent  any  account  being  taken  of  the  cost 
and  the  crime  that  so  often  are  hid  in  the  cover- 
ing of  success.  All  merit  of  that  shining  kind  is 
sure  of  passing  current  for  more  tlian  it  is  really 
worth ;  and  the  eye  is  turned  indifferently,  and 
even  scornfully,  upon  the  unpretending  virtue  of 
the  true  friend  to  his  species,  the  minister  who 
devotes  all  his  cares  to  stay  the  worst  of  crimes 
that  can  be  committed,  the  last  of  calamities  that 
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can  be  endured,  by  man.  To  hold  up  such  men 
as  Walpole  in  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  model 
of  a  wise,  a  safe,  an  honest  ruler,  becomes  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  the  impartial  historian  ;  and,  as  has 
been  said  of  Cicero  and  of  eloquence  by  a  great 
critic,  that  statesman  may  feel  assured  that  he  has 
made  progress  in  the  science  to  which  his  life  is 
devoted,  who  shall  heartily  admire  the  public 
character  of  Walpole. 
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Few  men,  whose  public  life  was  so  short,  have 
filled  a  greater  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  during 
his  own  times  than  Lord  Bolingbroke,  or  left  behind 
them  a  more  brilliant  reputation.  Not  more  than 
fifteen  years  elapsed  between  his  first  coming  into 
Parliament  and  his  attainder ;  during  not  more 
than  ten  of  these  years  was  he  brought  forward  in 
the  course  of  its  proceedings  ;  and  yet  as  a  states- 
man and  an  orator  his  name  ranks  amono'  the  most 
famous  in  our  history,  independently  of  the  brilliant 
literary  reputation  which  places  him  among  the 
first  classics  of  what  we  generally  call  our  Augustan 
age.  Much  of  his  rhetorical  fame  may  certainly 
be  ascribed  to  the  merit  of  his  written  works ;  but 
had  he  never  composed  a  page,  he  would  still  have 
come  down  to  our  times  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  men  of  whom  this  country  ever  could 
boast.  As  it  is  upon  his  eloquence  that  his  great 
reputation  now  rests,  as  upon  that  mainly  was  built 
his  political  influence,  and  as  upon  it  alone  any 
commendation  of  his  political  character  must  pro- 
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ceed,  we  shall  do  well  to  begin  by  examining  the 
foundation  before  we  look  at  the  superstructure. 

And  here  the  defect,  so  often  to  be  deplored  in 
contemplating  the  history  of  modern  oratory,  at- 
tains its  very  height.  Meagre  as  are  the  materials 
by  wliich  we  can  aim  at  forming  to  ourselves  some 
idea  of  the  eloquence  of  most  men  who  flourished 
before  our  own  day ;  scanty  as  are  the  remains 
even  of  the  speakers  who  figured  during  the  Seven 
Years'  "War,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  American 
contest ;  when  we  go  back  to  the  administration  of 
Walpole,  we  find  those  vestiges  to  be  yet  more 
thinly  scattered  over  the  pages  of  our  history ; 
and  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  during  which  alone 
Bolingbroke  spoke,  there  are  absolutely  none.  It 
is  correct  to  aflfirm  that  of  this  great  orator — one 
of  the  very  greatest,  according  to  all  contemporary 
history,  that  ever  exercised  the  art, — and  these 
accounts  are  powerfully  supported  by  his  writings 
— not  a  spoken  sentence  remains,  any  more  than 
of  the  speeches  of  Demades,*  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Greeks,  any  more  than  of  Cicero's 
translation  from  Demosthenes,  or  the  lost  works  of 
Livy  and  of  Tacitus.  The  contemplation  of  this 
chasm  it  was  that  made  Mr.  Pitt,  when  musing 
upon  its  brink,  and  calling  to  mind  all  that  might 

*  The  fi-agment  given  in  some  codices  as  his  appears  of 
more  than  doubtful  authenticity.  The  finest  portion  is  taken 
from  a  very  well-known  passage  in  Demosthenes. 
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be  fancied  of  the  orator  from  the  autlior,  and  all 
that  traditional  testimony  had  handed  down  to  us, 
sigh  after  a  "  speech  of  Bolingbroke," — desiderating- 
it  far  more  tlian  the  restoration  of  all  tliat  has 
perished  of  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  world. 

But,  although  we  may  well  join  in  these  un- 
availing regrets,  attempt  vainly  to  supply  the  want 
by  our  conjectures,  and  confess  our  ignorance  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  oratory,  the  fact  of 
its  mighty  power  is  involved  in  no  doubt  at  all. 
The  concurring  testimony  of  all  parties  leaves  this 
a  matter  absolutely  certain.  The  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Walpole,  to  whom  his  whole  life  was 
hostile,  all  his  acts,  his  speeches,  and  his  writings, 
are  here  agreed  with  the  friends,  the  associates  of 
Bolingbroke ;  and  no  diversity  of  sliade  marks  the 
pictures  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
hand  of  the  antagonist  and  of  the  panegyrist.  His 
most  intimate  companion.  Dean  Swift,  may'  be 
suspected  of  partiality  when  he  represents  him  as 
"  having  in  his  hands  half  the  business  of  the  nation, 
and  the  applause  of  the  whole ;"  but  when  he  tells 
us  that  "  understanding  men  of  both  ^aarties  as- 
serted he  had  never  been  equalled  in  speaking," 
and  that  he  had  "  an  invincible  eloquence,  with  a 
most  agreeable  elocution,"  we  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  exaggeration,  for  this  account  falls  short 
of  what  others  have  told.  In  truth,  his  impression 
upon  the  men  of  his  own  age  may  well  be  con- 
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ceived  to  have  been  prodigious,  when  we  reflect 
that  liardly  any  English  orator  can  now  be  cited 
•as  having  flourished  before  his  time.  This  circum- 
stance might  even  detract  from  the  weight  of  con- 
temporary testimony  in  his  favour,  if  we  had  not 
more  specific  reasons  for  believing  implicitly  in  it 
than  the  mere  concurrence  of  general  reputation. 

He  had  received  at  Eton  a  complete  classical 
education  ;  rather,  let  us  say,  had  laid  there  the 
foundation  of  one,  which,  like  all  others  who  have 
shone  as  scholars,  he  afterwards  completed.  But 
his  attention  was  more  bestowed  upon  the  remains 
of  Rome  than  of  Athens  ;  he  was  extensively  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Latin  writers,  as  indeed 
his  frequent  quotation  of  passages  little  known 
may  show.  "With  Greek  literature  he  seems  not 
to  have  been  familiar  ;  nor  can  the  reader  of  his 
own  works  fail  to  perceive  that  his  style  is  not  so 
redolent  of  the  flowers  which  grew  in  the  more 
rigorous  climate  of  the  Attic  school.  With  the 
authors  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own 
— the  true  Augustan  age  of  English  letters — he 
was  well  acquainted  ;  and,  although  his  style  is 
quite  his  own,  none  being  more  original,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  he  had  much  studied  and 
much  admired  (as  who  can  stint  himself  in  ati- 
miring?)  the  matchless  prose  of  Drjden — rich, 
various,  natural,  animated,  pointed,  lending  itself 
to  the  logical  and  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
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pathetic  and  the  picturesque,  never  baulking,  never 
cloying,  never  wearying.  To  the  literature  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  he  added  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  their  history,  and  indeed  appears  of 
this  to  have  made  his  principal  study ;  for  of 
natural  science  he  was  no  professor,  and  his  meta- 
physical writings  have  gained  but  little  fame.  Yet, 
that  he  was  a  profound  moralist,  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  sources  of  human  action,  was  well 
acquainted  with  tlie  nature  and  habits  of  the  mind, 
and  had  an  understanding  adapted  by  its  natural 
acuteness  to  take  part  in  the  most  subtle  discus- 
sions, as  well  as  habituated  to  them  by  study, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt,  merely  because  his 
metaphysical  speculations  have  been  unsuccessful, 
as  it  would  be  the  height  of  unworthy  prejudice  to 
deny  it,  merely  because  his  opinions  are  tinged  with 
scepticism,  and  because  an  unhappy  veil  of  infi- 
delity darkened  his  life,  while  it  shrouded  his  post- 
humous works.  They  who  look  down  upon  even 
the  purely  ethical  and  purely  metaphysical  writings 
of  Bolingbroke  would  do  well  to  show  us  any 
statesman  or  any  orator,  except  'perhaps  Cicero, 
who  in  any  age  has  brought  to  the  senate  the  same 
resources  of  moral  science  which  even  the  failures 
of  Bolingbroke  as  a  professed  author  on  these 
subjects  prove  him  to  have  possessed ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  how  vast  an  accession 
of  force  to  his  eloquence,  whether  in  its  argument- 
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ative,  its  pathetic,  or  its  declamatory  department, 
would  have  been  gained  by  even  far  less  skill, 
capacity,  or  practice,  than  he  had  as  a  moral  phi- 
losopher, a  student  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  or 
an  expert  logician. 

Accordingly,  when  all   these  accomplishments, 
joined  to  his  strong  natural  sagacity,  his  penetrat- 
ing acuteneys,  his  extraordinary  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, a  clearness  of  understanding  against 
which  sophistry  set  itself  up  in  vain,  as  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  most  complicated  subject   in  vain 
opposed  his  industry  and  his  courage  ;  with  a  fancy 
rich,  lively,  various  beyond  that  of  most  men,  a 
wit  exuberant  and  sparkling,  a  vehemence  of  pas- 
sion belonging  to  his  whole  temperament,  even  to 
his  physical  powers — came  to  be  displayed  before 
the  assembly  which  he  was  to  address  ;  and  when 
the  mighty  '•''Armamentaria    Cceli"  were   found 
under  the  command  of  one  whose  rich  endowments 
of  mind,  and  whose  ample  stores  of  acquired  virtue, 
resided  in  a  person  of  singular  grace,  animated  a 
countenance  at  once  beautiful  and  expressive,  and 
made  themselves  heard   in   the  strains  of  an  un- 
rivalled voice,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  vast, 
how  irresistible  must  have  been  their  impression. 
That  is  easy  ;  but  unhappily  all  we  can  now  obtain 
is  the  apprehension   that  it  must  have  been  pro- 
digious, without  being  able  ourselves  to  penetrate 
the  veil  that  hides  it,  or  to  form  any  very  distinct 
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notion  of  its  peculiar  kind.  For  the  purpose  of 
approximating  to  this  knowledge,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  now  consider  the  style  of  his  written 
discourse  ;  because,  although  in  general  the  dif- 
ference is  great  between  the  same  man's  writings 
and  his  oratory  (witness  the  memorable  example 
of  Mr.  Fox,  who,  however,  increased  the  diversity 
by  writing  on  a  system,  and  a  bad  one) — yet  in 
some  this  difference  is  much  less  tlian  in  others, 
and  there  seems  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  in 
Bolingbroke's  case  it  was  as  inconsiderable  as  in 
any  otlier. 

If  we  inquire  on  what  models  Bolingbroke 
formed  his  style,  the  result  will  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  great  and  original  writers,  that  he  was 
rather  imbued  with  the  general  taste  and  relish  of 
former  authors  than  imitated  any  of  them.  That 
he  had  filled  his  mind  with  the  mighty  exemplars 
of  antiquity  is  certain — for,  thougli  of  Greek  he 
had  small  store,  with  the  Latin  classics  he  was 
familiar,  and  habitually  so,  as  his  allusions  and  his 
quotations  constantly  show.  As  might  be  supposed 
in  one  of  his  strong  sense,  knowledge  of  man  and 
of  men,  as  well  as  fi'ee  habits,  Horace  seems  to 
have  been  his  favourite  ;  but  the  historians  also 
are  plainly  of  his  intimate  society.  Among  modern 
authors  he  appears  to  have  had  Dryden's  prose, 
and  the  admirable  composition  of  Shaftesbury, 
most  in  his  mind.     The  resemblance  of  manner 
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may  indeed  be  frequently  found  with  these  excel- 
lent models — of  whom  the  former,  witli  Boling- 
broke  himself,  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  all  our  great  masters  of  diction. 
But  though  in  vigour,  in  freedom,  occasionally 
in  rhythm  also,  in  variety  that  never  palls  nor 
ever  distracts  from  the  subject,  in  copiousness 
that  speaks  an  exhaustless  fountain  for  its  source, 
nothing  can  surpass  Dryden  ;  yet  must  it  be  con- 
fessed that  Bolingbroke  is  more  terse,  more  con- 
densed where  closeness  is  required,  more  epigram- 
matic, and  of  the  highest  order  of  epigram,  which 
has  its  point  not  in  the  words  but  the  thoughts ; 
and  when,  even  in  the  thoughts,  it  is  so  subdued 
as  to  be  minister  of  the  composer,  and  not  his 
master — helping  the  explication,  or  the  argument, 
or  the  invective,  without  appearing  to  be  the  main 
purpose  of  the  composition.  In  another  and  a 
material  respect  he  also  greatly  excels  Dryden  ; 
there  is  nothing  flowery  in  any  part  of  his  writings  ; 
he  always  respects  his  reader,  his  subject,  and  him- 
self, too  much  to  throw  out  matter  in  a  crude  and 
half-finished  form,  at  least  as  far  as  diction  is  con- 
cerned :  for  the  structure  of  his  Avorks  is  anything 
rather  than  finished  and  systematic.  Even  his  tract 
'  On  Parties,'  which  he  calls  a  Dissertation,  though 
certainly  his  most  elaborate  work,  perhaps  also  the 
most  admirably  written,  has  as  little  of  an  orderly 
methodical  exposition  of  principles,  or  statement 
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of  reasonings,  as  can  well  be  imagined.     It  is  a 
series   of  letters   addressed    to  a  political   paper, 
abotinding  in  acute,  sagacious,  often  profound  re- 
flections, with    forcible   arguments,    much    happy 
illustration,  constant  references  to  history,   many 
attacks  upon   existing  parties  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
less  like  what  we  commonly  term  a  Dissertation. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  almost  all  his  writings. 
He  is  clear,  strong,  copious  ;  he  is  never  metho- 
dical ;  the  subject  is  attacked  in  various  ways  ;  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  first  end  that  presents  itself,  and 
it  is  handled  skilfully,  earnestly,  and  strikingly,  in 
many  of  its  parts ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  tho- 
roughly gone  through,  though  it  be  powerfidly  gone 
into ;  in  short,  it  is  discussed  as  if  a  speaker  of 
great  power,   rather  than  a  writer,  were  engaged 
upon  it ;    and   accordingly  nothing   can  be  more 
clear  than  that  Bolingbroke's  works  convey  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  prodigious  orator  rather  than  of  a 
very  great  and  regular  writer.     When  Mr.  Burke 
asked,  "  Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke?  "    he  paved 
the  way  for  another  equally  natural   exclamation, 
''  What  would  we  not  give  to  hear  him  ?"  and  this 
was  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  when,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  the  question  being  raised  in  conversation 
about  the  desiderata  most  to  be  lamented,  and  one 
said  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  another  those  of  Ta- 
citus, a  third  a  Latin  tragedy — he  at  once  declared 
for  "  A  Speech  of  Bolingbroke."     Nor  is  it  the 
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method — rather  the  want  of  method — the  easy  and 
natural  order  in  which  the  topics  follow  one  another, 
not  taken  up  on  a  plan,  but  each,  as  it  were,  grow- 
ing out  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  that  makes 
his  writings  so  closely  resemble  spoken  composi- 
tions. The  diction  is  most  eminently  that  of  ora- 
torical works.  It  is  bold,  rapid,  animated,  natural, 
and  racy,  yet  pointed  and  correct,  bearing  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  critic,  when  submitted  to 
the  eye  in  the  hour  of  calm  judgment ;  but  admir- 
ably calculated  to  fill  the  ear,  and  carry  away  the 
feelings  in  the  moment  of  excitement.  If  Boling- 
broke  spoke  as  he  wrote,  he  must  have  been  the 
greatest  of  modern  orators,  as  far  as  composition 
goes ;  for  he  has  the  raciness  and  spirit,  occa- 
sionally even  the  fire,  perhaps  not  the  vehemence 
of  Fox,  with  richer  imagery,  and  far  more  cori'ect 
diction  ;  the  accurate  composition  of  Pitt,  with 
infinitely  more  grace  and  vai'iety  ;  the  copious- 
ness, almost  the  learning,  and  occasionally  the 
depth  of  Burke,  without  his  wearily  elaborate  air  ; 
for  his  speech  never  degenerates  for  an  instant 
into  dissertation,  which  Burke's  scarcely  ever 
avoids. 

To  characterise  his  manner  of  speaking  from  his 
writings  would  be  difficult  and  tedious,  if  possible. 
There  are  in  these,  however,  passages  which  plainly 
bear  the  impress  of  his  extraordinary  oratorical 
powers,  and  which,  if  spoken,  must  have  produced 
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an  indescribable  effect.     Take  a  noble  passag-e  from 
tlie  '  Dissertation  on  Parties.^ 

"  If  King  Charles  had  found  the  nation  plunged 
in  corruption ;  the  people  choosing   their    repre- 
sentatives for  money,  without  any  other  regard  ; 
and   these  representatives  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
the   nobility,  reduced    by  luxury  to  beg  the  un- 
hallowed alms  of  a  court,   or  to  receive,  like  mi- 
serable   hirelings,    the  wages    of  iniquity  from    a 
niinister ;  if  he  had   found   the  nation,   I  say,  in 
this  condition  (which  extravagant  supposition  one 
cannot    make    without    horror),     he    might    have 
dishonoured    her   abroad,    and   impoverished    and 
oppressed  her  at  home,  though  he  had   been  the 
w  eakest  prince  on  earth,  and  his  ministers  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  men  that  ever  presumed 
to  be  ambitious.     Our  fathers   might  have  fallen 
into  circumstances  which  compose  the  quintessence 
of  political  nliser}^     They  might  have  sold  their 
birthright    for    porridge,   which   was    their    own. 
They  might    have   been   bubbled    by  the    foolish, 
bullied  by  the  fearful,  and  insulted  by  those  whom 
they  despised.     They  would  have  deserved  to  be 
slaves,  and  they  might  have  been  treated  as  such. 
When  a  free  people  crouch,    like  camels,   to   be 
loaded,  the  next  at  hand,   no  matter  \\\\o,  mounts 
them,  and  they  soon  feel  the  whip  and  the  spur  of 
tlieir  tyrant,  whether  prince  or  minister,  who  re- 
sembles the  devil   in  many  respects  ;  particularly 
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in  this — he  is  often  both  the  tempter  and  the 
tormentor.  He  makes  the  criminal,  and  he  punishes 
the  crime." 

Another  fine  passage,  admirably  fitted  for  spoken 
eloquence  by  its  rapidity,  its  point,  its  fulness 
of  matter,  each  hit  rising  above  the  last,  may  be 
taken  from  the  celebrated  Dedication  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  : — 

"  Should  a  minister  govern,  in  various  instances 
of  domestic  and  foreign  management,  ignorantly, 
weakly,  or  even  wickedly,  and  yet  pay  this  reve- 
rence and  bear  this  regard  to  the  constitution,  he 
would  deserve  certainly  much  better  quarter,  and 
would  meet  with  it  too  from  every  man  of  sense 
and  honour,  than  a  minister  who  should  conduct 
the  administration  with  great  ability  and  success, 
and  should  at  the  same  time  procure  and  abet,  or 
even  connive  at,  such  indirect  violations  of  the  rules 
of  the  constitution  as  tend  to  the  destruction  of  it, 
or  even  at  such  evasions  as  tend  to  render  it  useless. 
A  minister  who  had  the  ill  qualities  of  both  these, 
and  the  good  ones  of  neither  ;  who  made  his  ad- 
ministration hateful  in  some  respects,  and  despic- 
able in  others  ;  who  sought  that  security  by  ruining 
the  constitution,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  dis- 
honouring the  government ;  who  encouraged  the 
profligate  and  seduced  the  unwary  to  concur  with 
him  in  this  design,  by  aflTecting  to  explode  all  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our  con- 

1.3 
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stitution  ;  such  a  minister  would  be  looked  upon 
most  justly  as  the  shame  and  scourge  of  his  country  ; 
sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  without  pity,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  punishment  would  be  proportion- 
able to  his  crimes." 

Lastly,  take  this  instance  of  another  kind,  but 
alike  fitted  for  the  senate  : — 

"  The  flowers  they  gather  at  Billingsgate  to 
adorn  and  entwine  their  productions  shall  be  passed 
over  by  me  without  any  explication.  They  assume 
the  privilege  of  watermen  and  oysterwomen  :  let 
them  enjoy  it  in  that  good  company,  and  exclu- 
sively of  all  other  persons.  They  cause  no  scandal ; 
they  give  no  oftence ;  they  raise  no  sentiment  but 
contempt  in  the  breasts  of  those  they  attack :  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  those  whom 
they  would  be  thought  to  defend,  that  they  raise, 
by  their  low  and  dirty  practice,  no  other  sentiment 
in  them.  But  there  is  another  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings which  may  be  attributed  by  malicious 
people  to  you,  and  which  deserves,  for  that  reason 
alone,  some  place  in  this  Dedication,  as  it  might 
be  some  motive  to  the  writing  of  it.  When  such 
authors  grow  scurrilous,  it  would  be  highly  unjust 
to  impute  their  scurrility  to  any  prompter,  because 
they  have  in  themselves  all  that  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  scold— ill-manners,  impudence,  a  foul 
mouth,  and  a  fouler  heart.  But  when  they  menace, 
they  rise  a  note  higher.     They  cannot  do  this  in 
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their  own  names.  Men  may  be  apt  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  they  do  it  in  the  name,  as  they  affect 
to  do  it  on  the  behalf,  of  the  person  in  whose  cause 
they  desire  to  be  thought  retained." 

The  gracefulness  of  Bolingbroke's  manner  has 
been  so  greatly  extolled  by  his  contemporaries, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  his  eloquence  to  have 
risen  into  the  vehemence  ascribed  to  it  by  one  who 
had  studied  his  works  more  than  other  men,  for  he 
had  written  an  excellent  imitation  of  his  style. 
Mr.  Burke  speaks  of  that  rapid  torrent  of  '•  an 
impetuous  and  overbearing  eloquence  for  which  he 
is  justly  admired,"  as  well  as  "  the  rich  variety  of 
his  imagery."*  There  is  assuredly  nothing  in  his 
style  to  discountenance  this  notion  ;  and,  as  Burke 
lived  much  nearer  Bolingbroke's  times  than  we  do, 
there  caff  be  little  doubt  that  his  panegyric  is  cor- 
rect. But  all  accounts  agree  in  describing  the 
external  qualities  (so  to  speak)  of  his  oratory  as 
perfect.  A  symmetrically  beautiful  and  animated 
countenance,  a  noble  and  dignified  person,  a  sono- 
rous and  flexible  voice,  action  graceful  and  correct, 
though  unstudied,  gave  his  delivery  an  inexpressible 
charm  with  those  who  witnessed  his  extraordinary 
displays  as  spectators  or  critics ;  and  armed  his 
eloquence  with  resistless  effect  over  those  whom  it 
was  intended  to  sway,  or  persuade,  or  control.  If 
the  concurring  accounts  of  witnesses,  and  the  tes- 
timony to  his  merits  borne  by  his  writings,  may  be 
*  Preface  to  the  Vindication  of  Natural  Society  {sub  fine). 
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trusted,  he  must  be  pronounced  to  stand,  upon  the 
whole,  at  the  head  of  modern  orators.  There  may 
have  been  more  measure  and  matured  power  in 
Pitt,  more  fire  in  the  occasional  bursts  of  Chatham, 
more  unbridled  vehemence,  more  intent  reasoning 
in  Fox,  more  deep-toned  declamation  in  passages 
of  Sheridan,  more  learned  imagery  in  Burke,  more 
wit  and  humour  in  Canning;*  but,  as  a  whole,  and 
taking  in  all  rhetorical  gifts,  and  all  the  orator's 
accomplishments,  no  one,  perhaps  hardly  the  union 
of  several  of  them,  can  match  what  we  are  taught 
by  tradition  to  admire  in  Bolingbroke's  spoken 
eloquence,  and  what  the  study  of  his  works  makes 
us  easily  believe  to  be  true. 

In  considering  Bolingbroke's  character,  there  is 
even  less  possibility  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  se- 
parating the  politic  from  the  natural  capacity  :  less 
pretence  for  making  the  distinction,  so  often  and 

*  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  treat 
of  living  speakers ;  and  this  imposes  a  restraint  in  illus- 
trating by  comparison.  For  who  can  fail  to  recollect  that 
the  utmost  reach  of  eloquence  has  been  attained  by  those 
■who  survive?  Who  can  doubt  that  Lord  Plunket  will,  in 
after  times,  be  classed  with  the  very  greatest  orators  ;  and 
that  his  style,  of  the  highest  excellence,  is  also  eminently 
original,  entirely  his  own  ?  It  affords  the  most  perfect 
study  to  those  whom  its  perfection  may  not  make  despair. 
In  confining  the  mention  of  Mr.  Canning  to  wit  and  humour, 
it  must  only  be  understood  that  we  speak  of  the  thing 
defective  in  Bolingbroke,  not  as  confining  Mr.  C.'s  excel- 
lence to  that  department;  he  was  a  verj'  considerable 
orator  in  other  respects. 
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SO  incorrectly  made  between  that  which  is  becoming 
or  honest  in  political  life,  and  that  which  is  vir- 
tuous or  pure  in  private.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  the  lax  morality  can  be  tolerated,  or  even 
understood,  whicli  relieves  the  general  reputation 
of  a  man  from  the  censure  naturally  descending 
upon  it,  by  citing  personal  merit  as  a  kind  of  set-otl 
to  political  delinquency  ;  seldom  that  there  is  any 
kind  of  sense  in  believing  a  man  honest  who  has 
only  betrayed  his  colleague,  because  he  never 
cheated  his  friend  ;  or  in  acquitting  of  knavery  the 
statesman  who  has  sacrificed  his  principles  for  pre- 
ferment, merely  because  he  has  never  taken  a  bribe 
to  break  some  private  trust,  embezzled  a  ward's 
money,  sold  a  daughter  or  a  wife.  Nothing  can 
be  more  shadowy  than  such  distipctions,  nothing- 
more  arbitrary  than  such  lines  of  demarcation.  To 
say  that  a  dishonest,  or  sordid,  or  treacherous 
politician  may  be  a  virtuous  man,  because  lie  has 
never  exposed  himself  to  prosecution  for  fraud,  or 
forgery,  or  theft,  is  near  akin  to  the  fantastical 
morality  which  should  acquit  a  common  offender 
of  horse-stealing  because  he  had  never  been  charged 
with  burglary.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  as  there  are  some  cases  of  political  offences 
much  worse  than  others,  so  in  these  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  such  distinctions  becomes  more 
apparent ;  and  both  the  kind  and  the  amount  of 
the  crimes  charged  upon  Bolingbroke  seem  to  point 
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him  out  as  an  instance  in  which  all  contrast  be- 
tween public  and  private  character  signally  fails. 
If,  then,  we  advert  to  his  conduct  under  these  two 
heads,  it  is  only  in  order  to  treat  of  different  kinds 
of  delinquency  in  separation  and  in  succession. 
He  came  into  Parliament  as  a  declared  Tory  ; 
^  the  ancient  families  from  which  he  sprung,  the  St. 
Johns  and  the  Ports,  had  ever  been  of  that  faith. 
In  the  ministry  which  the  Queen  formed  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  reign  from  the  members  of 
that  party,  he  held  a  conspicuous  place ;  having 
been  Secretary  of  State  and  a  leading  supporter, 
first  in  the  Commons,  then  in  the  Lords.  He 
began  under  Harley,  and  to  Harley  he  devoted 
himself;  to  Harley  he  seemed  firmly  attached. 
Soon  there  broke  out  symptoms  of  jealousy  :  these 
occurred  on  the  promotion  of  his  chief  to  an  earl- 
dom, while  he  only  was  made  a  viscount  himself; 
the  want  of  a  blue  riband  completed  the  philoso- 
pher's chagrin  ;  the  incapacity,  real  or  fancied,  of 
his  former  patron,  called  down  the  moralist's  ven- 
geance instead  of  exciting  his  compassion  or  claim- 
in"  his  help  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  official  life 
was  passed  in  continually  renewed  and  continually 
failing  attempts  to  supplant  and  to  ruin  him.  But 
we  know  the  interior  of  the  cabinet  too  little,  are 
too  superficially  acquainted  with  personal  details  to 
be  prepared  for  pronouncing  a  safe  judgment  upon 
the  degree  of  blame  which  he  thus  earned  :  possibly 
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he  only  shared  it  Avith  the  other  party  ;  not  im- 
possibly the  whole  might  be  Harley's.  Upon  the 
schemes  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  restoring  the 
Stuarts,  undoing  the  work  of  the  Eevolution,  ex- 
posing the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country 
to  the  most  imminent  peril,  and  effecting  this 
change  through  the  horrors  of  civil  Mar,  possibly 
iiggravated  by  foreign  invasion,  there  can  exist  no 
doubt  whatever.  We  shall  first  advert  to  the 
result  of  the  evidence  upon  this  head  ;  and  then 
consider  his  case,  as  made  by  himself,  to  see  how 
far  he  can  be  said  to  stand  acquitted  even  upon  his 
own  showing. 

That  some  at  least  of  the  Queen's  Tory  ministers, 
and  even  the  Queen  herself,  were  desirous  of  re- 
storing the  exiled  family,  and  setting  aside  the  Act 
of  Settlement  extorted  from  the  same  party  by  King 
William,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Bolingbroke 
always  professed  himself  the  fast  friend  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  cited  his  having  helped  to  introduce 
the  Act  of  Settlement  in  proof  of  it.  But  the 
coldness  and  the  sluggishness  of  that  proceeding, 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  King's  Tory  mi- 
nisters, is  well  known  ;  nor  does  any  one  now 
doubt  that  they  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  bill  in 
its  progress,  until  the  decease  of  the  King  should 
interrupt  or  supersede  the  measure.  But  Boling- 
broke's  denial  of  any  design  favourable  to  the 
Pretender,  until  after  his  attainder  and  during  his 
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exile,  was  constant  and  peremptory.  Nor  did  any 
probabilities  the  other  way  suffice  to  convince  men 
how  false  his  assertions  were,  until  the  publication 
of  Marshal  Berwick's  '  Memoirs'  at  once  disclosed 
the  truth  ;  and  then  we  liad  a  clear  statement  of 
his  treason  having  commenced  during  the  Queen's 
life-time — a  statement  under  the  hand  of  the  very 
person  through  whom  he  has  himself  said  that  his 
communications  to  and  from  the  Pretender  uni- 
formly passed,  at  the  period  when  lie  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  Stuart  coun- 
cils. There  is  an  end,  therefore,  of  his  defence 
against  the  main  body  of  the  accusation,  and  it  is 
ended  by  a  witness  to  whose  testimony  he  lias  pre- 
cluded himself  from  objecting.  But  this  is  not  all. 
His  own  conduct  bears  testimony  against  him  as 
loudly  as  his  own  witness.  Upon  the  Queen's 
demise,  Harley,  Ormond,  and  himself,  being  ve- 
hemently suspected  of  treasonable  practices,  were 
accused  in  Parliament  constitutionally,  legally, 
regularly,  formally.  What  was  the  course  pursued 
by  the  three  ?  Harley,  conscious  of  innocence,  liice 
a  guiltless  man  remained,  awaited  his  impeachment, 
faced  his  accusers,  met  his  trial,  and  was  unani- 
mously acquitted.  Nor  does  any  one  now  believe, 
nor  did  any  but  they  whom  faction  blinded  then 
believe,  that  he  had  any  share  at  all  in  the  intrigue 
set  on  foot  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  Ormond  and 
Bolingbroke  fled  ;  they  would  not  stand  their  trial. 
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Now  the  former  never  denied  his  accession  to  the 
treasonable  plot — never  having  indeed  professed 
any  favourable  disposition  towards  the  Revolution 
Settlement ;  the  latter,  though  he  pretended  to 
deny  his  guilt,  yet  gave  none  but  the  most  frivolous 
reasons  to  explain  his  flight.  He  could  only  say 
that  so  odious  to  him  had  his  former  friend,  his 
original  patron,  become,  that  he  could  not  think  of 
submitting  to  be  coupled  or  mixed  up  with  him  in 
any  matter  or  in  any  manner.  So  that  his  hatred 
of  another  prevailed  over  his  love  of  himself — ids 
inveterate  dislike  of  his  neighbour  over  the  natural 
desire  of  self-defence  ;  his  repugnance  for  an  enemy 
made  him  reject  life  itself  when  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  offered  involved  the  act  of  taking 
the  same  precaution  with  his  rival  to  secure  his 
safety ;  and,  rather  than  defend  his  honour,  clear 
his  character  from  the  worst  of  accusations,  in  the 
way  common  to  all  men,  and  which  one  whom  he 
disliked  had,  like  all  innocent  men,  pursued,  he 
preferred  wholly  abandoning  the  defence  of  liis  re- 
putation, and  passing  with  all  the  world  for  a  false 
traitor.  It  is  not  often  that  a  guilty  person  can  make 
an  honest-looking  defence ;  not  seldom  that  the 
excuses  offered  by  suspected  culprits  work  their  con- 
viction. But  never  yet  did  any  one,  when  charged 
with  a  crime,  draw  tlie  noose  around  his  own  neck 
more  fatally  than  Bolingbroke  did,  when  he  resorted 
to  so  wretched  an  explanation  of  the  act,  which, 
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unexplained,  was  a  confession — the  flight  from  liis 
accusers.    If  that  act,  standing  alone,  was  fatal  to 
the  supposition  of  his  innocence,  the  defence  of  it 
Mas,  if  possible,  more  effectual  to  his  condemnation. 
But   his  subsequent  proceedings,  and   his  own 
general  defence  of  his  whole  conduct,  are  still  more 
destructive  of  his  fame.     As  soon  as  he  fled,  his 
attainder  passed,  and  passed,  be  it  observed,  without 
a  dissenting  voice  through  both  Houses — a  circum- 
stance demonstrative  of  the  universal   impression 
entertained  of  his  guilt ;  and  a  thing  which  never 
could   have  happened  to  a  man  so  lately  minister, 
among  his  own  supporters  and  his  own  party,  upon 
any  the  lowest  estimate  of  public  virtue  or  poli- 
tical friendship,  had  a  doubt  existed  regarding  his 
conduct,   or   had    he  ventured    even   to  deny  the 
charges  in  private  communications  with   his  ad- 
herents.    He  arrived  in  France :  without  a  day's 
delay  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Pretender  and  his  agents  ;  and  he  at  once  accepted 
under   him   the  office  of  his   Secretary  of  State. 
Here  then  let  us  pause,  and  ask  if  this  step  was 
consistent    with   the    charge    against    him    being 
groundless.      A    statesman,    professing   inviolable 
attachment  to  the  Revolution  Settlement,  is  ac- 
cused of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
family ;  he  flies,  and  because  he  has  been,  as  he 
alleges,  falsely  accused  of  that  offence,  he  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  commit  it.     Suppose  he  made 
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the  only  feasible  excuse  for  running  away  from  his 
accusers— that  the  public  prejudices  against  him 
were  so  strong  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  chance  of 
a  fair  trial — did  he  not  know  that  all  such  prepos- 
sessions are  in  their  nature,  in  the  nature  of  the 
people,  in   the  nature  of  truth  and  justice,  tem- 
porary, and  pass  away  ?    Then  would  not  innocence, 
if  acting  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense  and 
an  ordinary  knowledge  of  mankind,   have  waited, 
more  or  less  patient,  more  or  less  tranquil,  for  the 
season  of  returning  calm,  when  justice  might  be 
surely  expected  ?      But  could  anything  be  more 
inconsistent  with  all  supposition  of  innocence  than 
instantly  to  commit  the  offence  in  question,  because 
there  was  a  delay  of  justice,  through  the  prevalence 
of  popular  prejudice  ?     What  would  be  said  of  any 
man's  honesty  who  had  fled  from  a  charge  of  theft 
which  he  denied,  and  feared  to  meet,  because  sup- 
ported by  perjured  ^^  itnesses,  if  he  instantly  took 
to  the  highway  for  his  support?     If,  indeed,   he 
says  that  the  attainder  gave  him  a  right  to  take 
part  against  the  government,  then  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  some  months  were  allowed  him  by  the 
act  to  return  and  take  his  trial,  and  that  he  never 
even  waited  to  see  whether,  before  the  given  time 
expired,  men's  minds  should  become  so  calm  as  to 
let  him  safely  encounter  the  charge. 

But  another  and  a  higher  ground  must  be  taken. 
"Who  can  maintain  that  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest 
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man,  to  say  notliing  of  a  patriotic  statesman,  to 
leave  the  party  of  his  country,  and  go  over  to  her 
enemies,  the  instant  he  has  been  maltreated,  how- 
ever grievously,  however  inexcusably  by  lier — that 
is,  by  a  party  of  his  enemies  who  happen  to  guide 
iier  councils  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  public  virtue — but 
is  it  the  part  of  common  honesty — to  side  with  the 
enemy  and  war  with  our  own  country  because  she 
or  her  rulers  have  oppressed  us  ?  Then,  if  all  men 
are  agreed  that  this  affords  no  justification  for  such 
treason,  how  much  worse  is  his  crime  who  would 
plunge  his  country  into  civil  war,  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  faction  that  has  oppressed  and 
banished  him  ?  The  Revolution  Settlement  had 
obtained  Bolingbroke's  deliberate  approbation  :  no 
man  has  spoken  more  strongly  in  its  favour  ;  it  was 
the  guarantee,  according  to  him,  of  both  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Yet  against  this  settlement  he 
declares  war — to  subvert  it  he  exerts  all  his  powers, 
merely  because  the  AVhig  party  had  maltreated 
himself,  and  created  against  him  a  prejudice  he  was 
afraid  to  face.  Nay  more — be  the  settlement  the 
very  best  conceivable  scheme  of  government  or  not, 
it  was  established,  and  could  only  be  upset  by  civil 
commotion,  and  probably  required  the  aid  of  foreign 
invasion  to  overtlirow  it.  To  dai'ken  the  face  of 
iiis  native  land  with  those  worst  of  all  plagues  was 
his  desire,  that  he  might  take  his  revenge  on  his 
enemies,  and   trample  upon  them,  raised  to  power 
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under  the  restored  dynasty  of  the  bigoted  and  tyran- 
nical Stuarts  !  This  is  not  the  charge  made  against 
Bolingbroke  by  his  adversaries ;  it  is  not  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  liim  by  an  impartial  public  ; 
it  is  the  case  made  for  himself  by  himself,  and  it  is 
as  complete  a  confession  of  enormous  guilt  as  ever 
man  made.  It  further  betokens  a  mind  callous  to 
all  right  feelings  ;  an  imderstanding  perverted  by 
the  sophistries  of  selfish  ingenuity  ;  a  heart  in  which 
the  honest,  with  the  amiable  sentiments  of  our  na- 
ture, have  been  extinguished  by  the  habitual  con- 
templations familiar  to  a  low  ambition. 

From  a  man  who  could  thus  act  in  sliaring  the 
Pretender's  fortunes,  and  could  thus  defend  his  con- 
duct, little  honesty  could  be  expected  to  the  party 
with  which  he  had  now  ranged  himself.  Tlie 
charge  of  having  neglected  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender,  and  done  less  than  he  ought  to  further 
the  rebellion  in  1715,  made  against  him  by  the 
thoughtless  zeal,  the  gross  ignorance,  the  foolish 
presumption  of  the  Jacobites,  and  to  which  is  almost 
entirely  confined  the  defence  of  himself,  in  his  cele- 
brated, and  for  composition  JTistly  celebrated,  '  Let- 
ter to  Sir  William  Wyndham,'  was  plainly  ground- 
less. It  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  groundless  ;  for 
the  interests  of  Bolingbroke,  all  the  speculations  of 
his  ambition,  all  the  revengeful  passions  of  his  na- 
ture, were  enlisted  to  make  him  zealous  in  good 
earnest  for  the  success  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  to  aid 
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that  enterprise,  however  much  he  might  despair  of 
it,  he  exerted  his  utmost  resources  of  intrigue,  of 
solicitation,  of  argument.  But  as  soon  as  it  had 
failed,  the  Pretender  probably  yielded  to  the  mis- 
representations of  Bolingbroke's  enemies,  possibly 
lent  an  ear  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  detractors,  who 
could  not  believe  a  man  was  in  earnest  to  serve  the 
Prince  because  he  refused,  like  them,  to  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  truth,  and  believe  their  affairs 
flourishing  when  they  were  all  but  desperate.  The 
intrigues  of  Lord  Mar  worked  upon  a  mind  so 
prepared  ;  and  advantage  being  taken  of  a  coarse 
though  strong  expression  of  disrespect  towards  the 
Prince,  he  was  induced  to  dismiss  by  far  his  ablest 
supporter,  and  take  that  wily  old  Scotchman  as  his 
minister. 

There  was  the  usual  amount  of  royal  perfidy  in 
the  manner  of  his  dismissal,  and  not  much  more. 
At  night  he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  expressed  his 
regard  for  the  man  whom  in  the  morning  he  dis- 
missed by  a  civil  message  requiring  the  seals  of 
his  office,  and  renewing  his  protestations  of  grati- 
tude for  his  services,  and  confidence  in  his  attach- 
ment. Bolingbroke  appears  to  have  felt  this  deeply. 
He  instantly  left  the  party,  and  for  ever  ;  but  he 
affects  to  say  that  he  had  previously  taken  the  de- 
termination of  retiring  from  all  connexion  with  the 
service  as  soon  as  the  attempt  of  1715  should  be 
made  and  should  fail.     Assuming  this  to  be  true, 
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which  it  probably  is  not,  he  admits  that  his  course 
was  to  depend,  not  on  any  merits  of  the  Stuart 
cause,  not  on  any  view  of  British  interests,  not  on 
any  vain,  childish,  romantic  notions  of  public  duty 
and  its  dictates,  but  simply  upon  his  own  personal 
convenience,  which  was  alone  to  be  consulted,  and 
which  was  to  exact  his  retirement  unless  the  dynasty 
were  restored — which  was,   of  course,  to  sanction 
his  continuance  in    the  service    in    the    event   of 
success  crowning  the  Prince,  and  enabling  Boling- 
broke  to  be  minister  of  England.     But  whatever 
misfht  have  been  his  intentions  in  the  event  of  tlie 
Pretender  retaining  him  as  his  Secretary  of  State, 
his  dismissal  produced  an  instantaneous  effect.     All 
regard  for  the  cause  which  he  had  made  his  own  was 
lost  in  the  revenge  for  his  deprivation  of  place  under 
its  chief;  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  reconciling 
himself  with  the  party  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and 
deserted,  and  opposed.     To  obtain  an  amnesty  for 
the  present,  and  the  possibility  of  promotion  here- 
after, no  professions  of  contrition  were  too  humble, 
no  promises  of  amendment  too  solemn,  no  display 
of  zeal  for  the  Government  which  he  had  done  his 
utmost  to  destroy  too   extravagant.     To  a  certain 
extent  he  was  believed,   because  the    Pretender's 
cause  was  now  considered  desperate,  and  Boling- 
broke's  interest  coincided  with  the  duty  of  perform- 
ing his  promise.     To  a  certain  extent,  therefore, 
his  suit  was  successful,  and  he  was  suffered  to  return 
home  and  resume  his  property  with  his  rank  ;  but 
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the  doors  of  Parliament  and  office  were  kept  closed 
against  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
unavailing  regrets  that  he  had  ever  left  his  country, 
and  as  unavailing  rancour  against  the  great  anil 
honest  minister  who  had  shown  him  mercy  without 
being  his  dupe — who  had  allowed  him  to  make 
England  a  dwelling-place  once  more,  without  let- 
ting him  make  it  once  more  the  sport  of  his  unprin- 
cipled ambition. 

Here,  again,  regarding  his  final  abandonment  of 
the  Pretender,  we  have  his  own  account,  and  on 
that  alone  we  are  condemning  him.  Because  the 
Parliament  of  the  Brunswicks,attainted  him  when 
he  confessed  his  guilt  by  his  flight,  he  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  covered  with  irre- 
mediable defeat,  and  he  resolved  to  quit  it.  But 
meanwhile  the  master  into  whose  service  he  came 
as  a  volunteer  cliose  to  take  another  minister  : 
therefore  Bolingbroke  deserted  him,  and  deserted 
liim  when  his  misfortunes  were  much  more  unques- 
tionable than  his  ingratitude.  The  pivot  of  all  his 
actions,  by  all  that  he  urges  in  his  own  behalf,  was 
his  individual,  private,  personal,  interest.  To  this 
consideration  all  sense  of  principle  was  sacrificed, 
all  obligation  of  duty  subjected  ;  whatever  his  re- 
venge prompted,  whatever  his  ambition  recom- 
mended, that  he  deemed  himself  justified  in  doing, 
if  not  called  upon  to  do. 

Bolingbroke's  '  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King  '  certainly 
differed  exceedingly  from  his  idea  of  a  Patriot  Sub- 
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ject.     The  duty  of  the  former,  according  to  him, 
required  a  constant  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests  to 
tlie  good  of  his  country  ;  the  duty  of  the  latter  lie 
considered  to  be  a  constant  sacrifice  of  his  country 
to  himself.     The  one  was  bound  on  no  account 
ever  to  regard  either  his  feelings  or  his  tastes,  tlie 
interests  of  his  family,  or  the  powers  of  his  station  ; 
the  other  was  justified  in  regarding  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, whether  of  caprice,  or  revenge,  or  ambition, 
as  the  only  object  of  his  life.     Between  the  ruler 
and  his  subjects  there  was  in  this  view  no  kind  of 
reciprocity ;  for  all  the  life  of  self-sacrifice  spent 
by  the  one  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  life  of  undisturbed 
and  undisguised  self-seeking  in  the  other.     But  if 
the  guarantee  which  his  system  proposed  to  aflford 
for  the  performance  of  the  patriot  king's  duties,  or 
for  making  patriots  of  kings,  was  somewhat  scanty 
and  precarious,  not  to  say  fantastical,  ample  secu- 
rity was  held  out  for  the  patriot  citizen's  part  being 
well  filled.     The  monarch  was  enticed  to  a  right 
and  moderate  use  of  power  by  clotliing  him  witli 
prerogative,  and  trusting  rather  to  that  not  being 
abused  than  to  influence  not  being  very  extrava- 
gantly employed  ;  the   secret  for  moderating  the 
love  of  dominion  was  to  bestow  it  without  any  re- 
straint ;  the  protection  given  to  the  people  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  was   to  deliver  them 
over  into  his  hands  ;  the  method  proposed  for  put- 
ting the  wolf  out  of  conceit  with  blood  was  to  throw 
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the  lamb  to  him  bound.  If  this  did  not  seem  a 
very  hopeful  mode  of  attaining  the  object,  a  very 
likely  way  to  realise  the  '  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,' 
the  plan  for  producing  Patriot  Citizens  in  unlimited 
supply  was  abundantly  certain.  Whatever  defects 
the  one  scheme  might  disclose  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  whatever  ignorance  of  human  frailty, 
none  wliatever  could  be  charged  upon  the  other ; 
for  it  appealed  to  the  whole  selfish  feelings  of  the 
soul,  made  each  man  the  judge  of  what  was  most 
virtuous  for  him  to  do,  and  to  guide  his  judgment 
furnished  him  with  a  pleasing  canon  enough — he 
had  only  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  whitherso- 
ever they  might  lead.  Such  was  the  system  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  upon  the  relative  duties  of  sovereigns  and 
subjects — a  system  somewhat  more  symmetrically 
unfolded  as  regards  the  former  ;  but,  touching  the 
latter,  fully  exemplified  by  his  practice,  and  also 
plainly  sketched  by  his  writings  composed  in  his 
own  defence  ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
he  is  not  like  most  men  who  have  gone  astray  by 
refusing  to  practise  what  they  preach,  or  proving 
unequal  to  square  their  own  conduct  by  tlie  rules 
which  in  general  they  confess  to  be  just.  His  con- 
duct has  been  openly  and  deliberately  vindicated  by 
himself  upon  the  ground  that  all  he  did,  at  least  all 
he  admitted  himself  to  have  done,  he  was  justified 
in  doing ;  and  he  has  confessed  himself  to  have 
acted  in  every  particular  with  an  undeviating  regard 
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to  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation oi  Ills  own  passions. 

Of  Bolingbroke's  private  life  and  personal  quali- 
ties, as  apart  from  his  public  and  political,  little 
needs  be  added.  He  who  bore  the  part  in  affairs 
which  we  have  been  contemplating  could  not  easilj' 
have  been  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  or  of  high  prin- 
ciple in  any  relation  of  life.  There  may  have  been 
nothing  mean  or  sordid  in  his  nature  ;  an  honesty, 
seldom  tried  in  persons  of  his  station,  may  have 
been  proof  against  the  common  temptations  to 
which  it  was  exposed  ;  the  honour  which  worldly 
men  make  their  god  may  have  found  in  him  a  sub- 
missive worshipper  ;  but  the  more  exalted  and  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  soul  were  not  likely  to  be 
<lisplayed  by  one  whose  selfish  propensities  were 
gratified  in  public  life  at  the  cost  of  all  that  states- 
men most  regard  in  public  character;  and  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  either  on  the  humanity,  or 
the  self-control,  or  the  self-respect  of  one  whose 
passions  are  his  masters,  and  hurry  him  on  to  gra- 
tification at  all  the  hazards  that  virtue  can  encoun- 
ter. Accordingly,  his  youth  was  a  course  of  unre- 
strained and  habitual  indulgence.  In  a  libertine 
age  he  was  marked  as  among  the  most  licentious. 
Even  his  professed  panegyrist,  Dean  Swift,  makes 
no  defence  for  this  part  of  his  life,  and  only  ven- 
tures to  suggest  that  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
regret  and  repent  of  it.     Sir  William  Windham, 
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too,  fell  into  sucli  courses,  rariied  away  by  liis  ex- 
ample, and  seduced  by  the  charms  of  his  society : 
and  they  mIio  have  written  of  him  ascribe  his  early 
dissipation  to  the  ascendant  of  such  a  Mentor. 
'J'iiat  lie  survived  this  tempest  of  tlie  passions  many 
years,  and  became  more  quiet  in  las  demeanour 
during  the  calmness  of  his  blood,  is  perhaps  more 
the  result  of  physical  cavises  than  any  great  eulogy 
of  his  returning  virtue,  or  any  manifestation  of  his. 
penitence. 

That  his  feelings,  however,  when  left  to  their 
natural  course,  unpei'verted  by  e\il  associates,  nor 
hurried  by  evil  propensities,  were  kind  and  gene- 
rous, there  is  sufficient  proof  The  marriage  wincli 
in  early  youth  he  first  contracted  was  one  of  acci- 
dent and  of  family  arrangement :  like  all  such 
unions,  it  was  attended  Avitli  little  happiness.  The 
second  wife  was  one  of  his  choice  :  to  her  his 
demeanour  was  blameless,  and  he  enjoyed  much 
comfort  in  her  society.  His  attachment  to  hi> 
friends  was  warm  and  zealous ;  and  they  cultivated 
and  looked  up  to  him  with  a  fervour  which  can 
ill  be  expressed  by  sucli  ordinary  words  as  esteem, 
or  respect,  or  even  admiration.  Yet  even  in  this 
relation,  tlie  most  attractive  in  which  he  appears  to 
us,  his  proud  temper  got  the  better  of  his  kinder 
nature ;  and  he  ])ersecuted  the  memory  of  Pope, 
whom  living  lie  liad  loved  so  well,  with  a  rancour 
hardly  to  be  palliated,  certainly  not  to  be  vindi- 
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cated,  by  tlie  paltry  trick  to  which  tliat  great  poet 
and  little  man  had  lent  himself,  in  an  underhand 
publication  of  the  manuscripts  confided  to  his  care. 

His  spirit  was  high  and  maiily ;  his  courage,  per- 
sonal and  political,  was  without  a  stain.  He  had 
no  sordid  propensities  ;  his  faults  were  not  mean  or 
paltry ;  they  were,  both  in  his  private  life  and  his 
public,  on  a  large  scale,  creating,  for  the  most 
part,  wonder  or  terror  more  than  scorn  or  contempt 
— though  his  conduct  towards  the  Pretender  ap- 
proached near  an  exception  to  this  remark ;  and 
the  restless  impatience  with  which  he  bore  his  long 
exclusion  from  the  great  stage  of  public  aflairs, 
and  the  relentless  vengeance  with  which  he,  in 
consequence  of  this  exclusion,  pursued  Walpole 
as  its  cause,  betokened  anything  rather  than  great- 
ness of  soul. 

That  the  genius  wliich  he  displayed  in  the  senate, 
his  wisdom,  his  address,  his  resources  in  council, 
should,  when  joined  to  fascinating  manners  and 
literary  accomplishments,  have  made  him  shine  in 
society  without  a  rival,  can  easily  be  comprehended. 
So  great  an  orator,  so  noble  a  person  in  figure  and 
in  demeanour,  one  so  little  under  the  dominion  of 
the  principle  which  makes  men  harsh,  and  the 
restraints  which  tend  to  render  their  manners 
formal — was  sure  to  captivate  all  superficial 
observers,  and  even  to  win  the  more  precious  ap- 
plause of  superior  minds.     To  do  that  which  he  did 
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SO  well  naturally  pleased  him  ;  to  give  delight  was 
itself  delightful ;  and  he  indulged  in  the  more 
liarmless  relaxations  of  society  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  less  reputable  plea- 
sures of  polished  life.  He  probably  left  as  high  a 
reputation  behind  him,  among  the  contemporaries 
of  his  maturer  years,  for  his  social  qualities,  which 
remained  by  him  to  the  last,  as  he  had  gained  with 
those  who  remembered  the  eloquence  that  in  his 
earlier  days  shook  the  senate,  or  the  policy  and 
intrigues  that  had  also  shaken  the  monarchy  itself. 
The  dreadful  malady  under  which  he  long  lingered, 
and  at  lentjth  sunk — a  cancer  in  the  face — he  bore 
with  exemplary  fortitude,  a  fortitude  drawn  from 
the  natural  resources  of  his  vigorous  mind,  and 
unhappily  not  aided  by  the  consolations  of  any  re- 
ligion ;  for,  having  early  cast  oft' the  belief  in  reve- 
lation, he  had  substituted  in  its  stead  a  dark  and 
gloomy  naturalism,  which  even  rejected  those  glim- 
merings of  hope  as  to  futurity  not  untasted  by  the 
wiser  of  the  heathens.* 

Such  was  Bolingbroke,  and  as  such  he  must  be 
regarded  by  impartial  posterity,  after  the  virulence 
of  party  has  long  subsided,  and  the  view  is  no  more 
intercepted  either  by  the  rancour  of  political  en- 
mity, or  by  the  partiality  of  adherents,  or  by  the 

*  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his  letters  lately  published 
by  Lord  Mahon  (ii.  450),  says,  that  Bolingbroke  only 
-doubted,  and  by  no  means  rejected,  a  future  state. 
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fondness  of  friendship.  Such,  too,  is  Eolingbroke 
when  the  gloss  of  trivial  accomplishments  is  worn 
off  by  time,  and  the  lustre  of  genius  itself  has  faded 
beside  the  simple  and  transcendent  light  of  virtue. 
The  contemplation  is  not  without  its  uses.  Tlie 
glare  of  talents  and  success  is  apt  to  obscure  defects 
which  are  incomparably  more  mischievous  than 
any  intellectual  powers  can  be  either  useful  or  ad- 
mirable. Nor  can  a  lasting  renown — a  renown 
that  alone  deserves  to  be  courted  of  a  rational 
being — ever  be  built  upon  any  foundations  save 
those  which  are  laid  in  an  honest  lieart  and  a  firm 
purpose,  both  conspiring  to  work  out  the  good  of 
mankind.  That  renown  will  be  as  imperishable  as 
it  is  pure. 


(    '^o2    ) 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Page  7. 

'T  is  not  i/our  burning  words  that  fright  me !     No  I 
The  Gods  affright  me,  and  great  Jove  my  foe ! 
Or  tints— 

I  fear  not  you,  fierce  man,  whose  accents  glow — 
I  fear  the  Gods,  and  Jupiter  my  foe. 

Page  96. 
For  first  of  all  there  must  be  mature  deliberation ;  and 
when  you  have  deliberated,  there  must  be  prompt  execution. 

Page  175. 
Alas!   how  much  less  is  it  worth  to  live  with    others 
than  to  remember  thee ! 
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